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PREFACE. 



A Bftixr outline of the principal part of the folioyriiig 
work was sketched out sevetal years ago for the prirats 
use of some young friends ; and from that MS. diieflyt 
the Article " Rhetoric,** in the Encyclopedia Metropo* 
litana was afterwards drawn up. 1 was indaced to be- 
lieye that it might be more useful if published in a se- 
parate form ; and I hare accordingly^, with the assistance 
of some friends, revised the treatise, and made a few 
additions and ol^er alterations which suggested them- 
selyes ; besides dividing it in a manner more convenient 
for reference. 

The title of " Rhetoric,'* I hare thought it best on 
the whole to retain, being that by which the Article in 
the Encyclopsdia is designated ; as I should be unwill- 
ing to lay myself open to the suspicion of wishing to 
pass oif as new, on the strength of a new name, what 
had been already before the public. But the title is in 
some respects open to objection. Besides that it is 
vather the more commonly employed in reference to 
f ublic speaking alone, it is also apt to suggest to many 
minds an associated idea of empty declamation, or ol 
dishonest artifice. 

The subject indeed stands perhaps but a few degrees 
above Logic in popular estimation ; the one being gen- 
erally regarded hj the vulgar as the art of bewilderinc 
die Wmed by frivol aus subtleties ; the other, ihat m 
deluding the multitude by specious falsehood. And if 
« treatise on compos^'ioA be itself more favourably rs- 



eeired than the work of a Logician, the author ^ t 
must yet labour under still greater disadvantages. Me 
may be thought to challenge criticism ; and nis owo 
performances may be condemned by a reference t() hid 
own precepts ; or, on the other hsjid, his precepts ma^ 
be undervalued, through his own failures in their apph 
cation. Should this take place in the present instance) 
i hare only to urge, with Horace in his Art of Poetr]^, 
that a whetstone, though itself incapable of cutting, is 
yet useful in sharpening steel. No system of instruc- 
tion will completely equalize natural powers; and yet 
it may be of service towards their improvement A 
youthful Achilles may acquire skill in hurling the jave- 
lin under the instruction of a Ohiron, though the m&s« 
ter may not be able to compete with the pupil in vigour 
of arm. 

As for any display of florid eloquence and oratoricai 
ornament, my deficiency in whicn is likely to be re- 
marked, it may be sufficient to observe, that if 1 had in 
tended \o practise any arts of this kind, I should have 
been the less likely to treat of them. To develope and 
explain the principles of any kind of trick, would be a 
most unwise procedure in any one who purposes to em- 
ploy it; though perfectly consistent for one whose ob- 
ject is to put others on Uieir guard against it The 
juggler is the last person that would let the spectators 
into his own secret 

It may prhaps be hardly necessary to observe, that 
the foUowmg pages are designed principally for the in- 
struction of unpractised writers. Of such as have long 
been in the habit of writing or speaking, ^ose whose 

Srocedure has been conformable to the rules I have laid 
own, will of course have anticipated most of my ob- 
servations; and those Bajakn who have proceeded oo 
op^site principles, will be more likely to pass censures, 
as It were in self-defence, than labonously to unlearn 
what they have perhaps laboriously acquired, and ta 
•et out afresh on a new system But I am enoouagedi 
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fMy by the result of experiments, to entertain a hope 
that the present system may prove useful to such ai 
have their method of composition, and their style ol 
writing and of delivery to acquire.. And an aathot 
ought to be content if a work be found in some install* 
ces not unprofitable, which cannot, from its nature, be 
expected to j»ss completely uncensured. 

Whoever indeed, in treating of any subject, recom- 
mends (whether on ^pod or bad grounds) a departure 
from established practice, must expect to encounter op- 
position. This opposition does not indeed imply tmrt 
his precepts are right; but neither dues it prove them 
wrong ; it only implied that they ar& new ; since few 
will readily acknowledge the plans on which they have 
long been proceeding, to be mistaken. If a treatise 
therefore on the present subject were received with im- 
mediate, universal, and unqualified approbation, this cir- 
cumstance, though it would not indeed prove it to be 
trroneoust (since it is conceivable that the methods con- 
monly pursued may be altogether right,) yet would af- 
ford a presumption that there was not much to be ItanU 
from it 

On the other hand, the more deep-rooted and gene- 
rally prevalent any error may be, the less favouraUy , at 
first, will its refutation (though proportionably the more 
important) be for the most jraurt received. 

With respect to what are commonly called Rhetorical 
Artifices — contrivances for << making the worse appea; 
the better reason," — ^it nculd have savoured of pedan* 
tic morality to give solemn admonitions a^:ainst employ- 
ing them, or to enter a formal disclaimer of dishonea) 
intention ; since, after all, the generality will, accord- 
ing to their respective characters, make what use of a 
book they think fit, without waiting for the author's 
permission But what 1 have endeavoured to do, is 
iUarly to set forth, as far as I could, (as Bacon does in 
nls Essay on Cunning,) these sophistical tricks of the 
Art ; and as tar as I may have succeeded in this, I lihall 



hsve been pnmding the only effectaal check ioibemb> 
ployment of them. The adolteiators of food or of drogib 
and the coiners of base money, keep their prooesses a 
fecret, and dread no one so much as him who d^ect8» 
describes, and proclaims their contrivances, and thus 
puts men on their guard; for <* every one that doeth 
evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest 
his deeds should he made manifest" 

To the preyailine association of the term *' Rhetoric,** 
with the idea of mese deloaiTe contrivances, may be 
traced the opinion (which I believe is also common) 
that the power of eloquence is lost on those who them* 
selves possess it ; or at least that a critical knowledge 
of the art of Composition fortifies any one, in propor^ 
tion to his proficiency, against bein^ afected by the per 
Boasive powers of another. This is undoubtedly true, 
as far as sopfUftieal skill is concerned. The better ac« 
quainted one is witb any kind of rhetorical trick, th<> 
leas liable he is to be misled by it The artifices, strict- 
ly BO called, of the otbxot, are, 

^Uke tricks hy sMffht of hand, 

which to admire one ■hould not undeiitand : 

and he who has himself been behind the scenes of q 
puppet-show, and pulled the strings by which the 
figures are moved, is not likely to be much affected by 
their performance. This is indeed one ^reat recommen- 
dation of the study of Rhetoric, that it furnishes the 
niost eflfectual antidote against deception of this kind. 
But it is by no means true that acquaintance with an 
art — in the nobler sense of the word — ^notasconsbting 
in juggling tricks — tends to diminish our sensibility to 
the most excellent productions of art The greatest 
proficients in music are usually the most enth^siastif. 
admirers of good music : the best painters and poets, 
and such as are best versed in the principles of those 
arts, are in general (when rivalry is out of the question) 
the most powerfully affected by paintings and by poetry, 
of superior exceUenoe. And none I believe are man 
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•pen to the impreaeion of sound, honest, manlj elo* 
quencfr, than those vfho display it in their own compo- 
sitions, and are capable of analysing critically the mods 
m which its effects are produced. 

I may add, that I have in one place (Part IL ch 1 6 
2.) pointed out an important part of the leeitimate art oi 
the orator, in respect of the minds of his hearers, aa co- 
inciding exactly with the practice of a wise and good 
man in respect of his own mind. 

A few paasi^ies will be found in the following F^g^ 
which presuppose some acquaintance with Logic; but 
the greatest part, wiU, I trust, be intelligible' to those 
who hare not this knowledge. At the same time, it is 
implied by what 1 have saidof (bat science, and indeed 
by the very drcnmstanoe of my baying written on it, 
that I cannot but consider him as undertaking a task of 
unnecessary difficulty, who endeayours, without study* 
ing Logic, to become a thoroughly good argumentatire 
writer. 

It should be observed, howeyer, that a considerable 
portion of what is hy many writers leckoned aa a part 
oi Lpgi<^ has been treated of by me not under that head, 
but in I^ L of the present work. 

It may be thoi^t that some apology is nece8sar3r for 
the frequent reference made to the treatise just mention- 
ed, and, occasionally, to some other works of my own. 
'It appeared to me, howeyer, that either of the other two 
alternatives would hove been more objectionable; viz. 
either to omit entirely much that was needful for the 
elucidation of the subject in hand ; or, to repeat, in the 
same or in other woids, what had been aueady pub- 
lished. 

Perhaps some apolog]^ may also be thought necessary 
for the various illustrations, selected from several aii« 
tfiors, or framed for the occasion, which occur boA in 
Represent treatise, and in that on Logic; and in which, 
opinions on various subjects are incidentally conveyed j 
b all of which, it cannot be expected that every one oi 
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my readers will concur. And some may aceordiii|i) 
be disposed to complain that they cannot put these 
works into the hands of any ]^ung person under their 
care, without a risk of his imbibing notions which they 
think erroneous. This objection, i have reason to be- 
lieve, has been especially felt, though not always ex- 
plicidy stated, by the most decidedly antichristian wri- 
ters 01 the present da^r. But it should be remember^!, 
that Logic and Rhetoric having no proper subject-mat 
ter of their own, it was necessary to resort to other de- 
partments of knowledge for exemplifications of the prin 
ciples laid down ; and it would nave been impossible, 
without confining myself to the most insipid truisms, to 
avoid completely all topics on which there exists any 
difference of opinion, if, in the course of either work* 
[ have advocated any erroneous tenet, the obvious re 
medy is, to refute it J am utterly unconscious of hav- 
ing in any instance resorted to the emplo3rment of fal- 
lacy, or substituted declamation for argument; butii 
any such faults exist, it is easy to expose them. Nor 
is It necessary that when any book is put into the hands 
of a young student, he should understand that he is to 
adopt imphdUy every doctrine contained in it, or should 
not De cautioned against any erroneous principles which 
it may inculcate : otherwise indeed, it would be impos 
sible to give young men what is called a classical edu- 
cation, without mSdne them Pagans. 

That I have avowed an assent to the evidences of 
Christianity, {that, I believe, is the point on which the 
greatest soreness is felt,) and that this does incidentally 
imply some censure of those who reject it, is not to he 
denied. But they again are at liberty — and they are not 
backward in using their liberty— to repel the censure, 
by refuting, if they can, those evidences. And as lone 
as they confine themselves to cakn aij^mentation, uia 
abstain from insult, libellous personahty, and falsifica* 
lion of facts, 1 earnestly hope no force will ever be em« 
ployed to silence them, except force of argument. I ao 
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lint oi.e of those jealous lovers of freedom wno woaU 
fain keep it all to themselyes ; nor do I dread ultimate 
danger t ) the cause of truth from fair discussion.* 

It may be objected by some, that in the foregoing 
words i have put forth a challenge which cannot be ac* 
cepted ; inasmuch as it has been declared by the highest 
legal authorities, that " Christianity is part of the Law 
of the Land ;" and consequently any one who impugns 
it, is liable to prosecution. What is the precise mean- 
ing of the above legal maxim, I do not profess to deter 
mine ; having never met with any one who could ex- 
plain it to me : but evidently the mere circumstance, 
that we have a ** Aeligion by Law established," does 
not, of itself, imply the illegality of arguing against that 
Religion The regulations of trade and of navigation, 
for instance, are unquestionably part of the law of the 
land ; but the question of their expediency is freely dis- 
cussed, ajid frequently in no very measured language 
nor did I ever hear of any one's being menaced with 
prosecution for censuring them. 

I presume not however to decide what steps might, 
legally, be taken ; I am looking only to facts and pro 
baoilities ; and I feel a confident trust, as well as hope, 
(and that, founded on experience of the past,) that no 
legal peiudties will, in fact, be incurred by temperate, 
decent, argumentative maintainers even of the most er- 
roneous opinions. 

I have only to add my acknowledgments to those 
friends for whose kind and judicious suggestions 1 
am so much indebted: and to assure tnem, that 
whatever may be the public reception of the work, 
I shall never cease to feel flattered and obliged by 
the diligent attention they have bestowed on it 

• 8m Speech on Jews* Relief BH, and Remarks appended !• If 
Vai vf TrtcU. Iio. pp 419.-446. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



^ 1. Of Rhetoric Tarioos definitions, have y^jjoQg j^ 
0een ^Fen by dl&rent writers; who, how* finitioni ol 
ever, seem not so much to have disagreed »i»«toric. 
in their conceptions of the nature of the same thing, 
as to have had different things in view while they em- 
ployed the same term. Not only the word Rhetoric it- 
self, but also those used in defining it, have been taken 
in various senses ; as may be observed with respect to 
the word *' Art'* in Cic. de OraU where a discussion 
is introduced as to the applicability of that term to Rhe- 
toric; manifestly turning on the di&rent senses in which 
•' Art " may be understood. 

Tu enter into an examination of all the definitions 
4iat have been given, would lead to much uninteresting 
and uninstmctive verbal controversy. It is sufficient 
to put the reader on his guard against the common er- 
ror of supposing that a general term has some real ob- 
ject, properly corresponding to it, independent of our 
conceptions;— that, consequently, some one definition 
en every case is to be found which will comprehend 
%very thing that is rightly designated by that term; — 
and that au others must be erroneous: whereas, in faci, 
it will often happen, as in the present instance, that 
both the wider, and the more restricted sense of a term, 
will be alike sanctioned by use, (the only competent 
authority,) and that the consejiuence will be a corres- 
ponding variation in the definitions employed ; none of 
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which perhaps may be fairly chargeable with tnan 
though none can be framed t£at will apply to every ac- 
ceptation of the tenn. 

it is evident that in its primary signification. Rhetoric 
had reference to public speaking alone, as its etymology 
implies: but as most of the rules for speaking are of 
course applicable equally to writing, an extension of 
me term naturally took place ; and we find even Aris- 
totle, the earliest systematic writer on the subject whose 
works have come down to us, including in his treatise, 
rules for such compositions as were not intended to be 
publicly recited.* And even as fkr as relates to speeches, 
properly so called, he takes, in the same treatise, at one 
^ime, a wider, and at another, a more restricted view of 
\e subject ; including imder the term Rhetoric, in the 
ipening of his work, nothing beyond the finding of to- 
pics of persuasion, as far as regards the matter of what 
IS spoken ; and afterwards embracing the consideration 
of style, arrangement, and delivery. 

The invention of printing,! by extending the sphere 
of operation of the writer, has of course contributed to 
the extension of those terms which, in their primary 
signification, had reference to speaking alone. Many 
objects are now accomplished through the medium ol 
the press, which formerly came under the exclusive 
province oiJhe orator ; and the qualifications requisite 
for success ace so much the same in both cases, tnat we 
apply the term " eloquent," as readily to a writer as to 
a speaker; though etymologically considered, it could 
only belong to the latter. Indeed ** eloquence," is of 
ten attributed even to such compositions — e,g. Histori 
cal works — as have in view an object entirely dif^enl 
inm any that could be proposed by an orator ; because 

* AristoUo'fe Rhetoric, book iii. 

t Or rather of paper ; for the inyention of printing is too obviovt 
not to have ipeeaUy followed, in a literary nation, the introdnctioa 
»f a paper lofficiently cheap to make the art available. Indeed th^ 
laals of the ancients seem to have been a kind of staaapt, Witt 
which they in fact printed their namea 
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tome part of the rules to be obsenred in oratory, or i 
Rnalo^us to these, are applicable to such compositions. 
Conformably to this view therefore some writers have 
spoken of Rhetoric as the art of composition, univer- 
«Llly ; or, with the exclusion of poetry alone, as embrac- 
ing all pro8C-compo»tion. 

A still wider extension of the proTince of Rbetoric 
had been contended for by some of the ancient writers; 
who, thinking it necessary to include, as belonging to 
the art, every thing that could conduce to the attain- 
ment of the object proposed, introduced into their sys- 
tems. Treatises on Law, Morals, Politics, &c., on the 
ground that a knowledge of these subjects was requisite 
to enable a man to spoik well on them ; and even in- 
sisted on Virtue* as an essential qualification of a per- 
iect orator : because a eood character, which can in no 
way be so surely eststolished as by deserving it, I'w 
great weight with the audience. 

These notions are combated by Aristotle ; j^^^tle^ 
who attributes them either to the ill-cultivat- cen^are oi 
ed understanding (dvajdetfaia) of those who ^ P^* 
maintained them, or to their arrogant and pre- **■***"• 
tending disposition, {dXa^ovela ;) t. e, a desire to extol 
and magnify the art they professed. In the present day, 
the extravagance of such doctrines is so apparent to 
most readers, that it would not be worth while to take 
much pains in refuting them. It is worthy of remark, 
however, that the very same erroneous view is, even 
now, often taken of Logic ;t which has been consider- 
ed by some as a kind of system of universal knowledge, 
on the ground that argument may be employed on all 
subjects, and that no one can argue well on a subject 
which he does not understand ; and which has l>ee9 
complained of by others for not supplying any such 
Uiiversal instruction as its unskilful advocates have 
placed within its province ; such as in fact no one art 
9r system can possibly aford. 
« flee Qjoinctiliio t Rlementf of Logic. IntrudMlieA. 
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The error is precisely the same in respect of Kbetonc 
and of Logic ; both being instrumental arts ; and, as 
such applicable to various kind of subject-matter, which 
do not properly come under them. 

So judicious an author as Quinctilian would not ha% « 
failed to perceive, had he not been carried away by an 
inordinate veneration for his own art, that as the pos- 
session of building materials is no part of the art ol 
architecture, though it is impossible to build vrithout 
materials, so, the knowledge of the subjects on which 
the orator is to speak, constitutes no part of the art of 
Rhetoric, though it be essential to its successful employ- 
ment ; and that though virtue, and the good reputation 
it procures, add materially to the speaker's injQuence, 
they are no more to be, for that reason, coiiddered as 
belonging to the orator, as such, than wealth, rank, or 
a good person, which manifestly have a tendency to 
produce the same effect. 

Extremes In the present day, however, the province 
fn the umi- of Rhetoric, in the widest acceptation that 
exteuionof ^oxild be reckoned admissible, comprehends 
theprovince all *' composition in prose ;" in the narrowest 
ofBfaetorio. sense, it would be limited to «* persuasive 
speaking." 

I propose in the present work to adopt a middle 
oyectof course between these two extreme points; 
the present and to treat of " argumentative composition," 
^ti8e. generally,^nd exclusively ; conwdering Rhe- 
toric (in conformity with the very just and philosophi- 
cal view of Aristotle) as an off-snoot from Logfc. 

1 remarked in treating of that science, that reasoning 
may be considered as applicable to two purposes, which 
I ventured to designate respectively by the terms " In- 
ferrina;," and "proving;" i.e, ihe ascertainment of ih9 
truth by investigation, and the establishment of it to th« 
satisfaction of another ; and I there remarked, that Ba- 
con, in his Organon, has laid down rules for the con- 
tact of the former of these processes, and that the lattei 
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bdohgs to the province of Rhetoric and it phiiogophf 
was added, that to infer is to be rega ded as and RiMt» 
the proper office of the philosopher, or the nccompw^ 
judge ; — ^to prfwe^ of the advocate. It is not * 
however to be understood that philosophical works are 
to be excluded from the class to which Rhetorical rules 
are applicable ; for the philosopher who undertakes, by 
writing or speaking, to convey his notions to others^ 
assumes, for the time being, the character of advocata 
of the doctrines he maintains. The process of investu 
gation must be supposed completed, and certain conclu- 
sions arrived at by that process, before he begins to 
impart his ideas to others in a treatise or lecture ; the 
object of which must of course be to prove the justness 
of those conclusions. And in doing this, he will not 
always find it expedient to adhere to the same course oi 
reasoning by which his own discoveries were originally 
made ; other arguments may occur to him afterwards, 
more clear, or more concise, or better adapted to the 
understanding of those he addresses. In explaining 
therefore, and establishing the truth, he may often have 
occasion for rules of a different kind from those employ- 
ed in its discovery. Accordingly, when I remarked m 
the work above alluded to, that it is a common fault, 
for those engaged in Philosophical and Theological in- 
ouiries, to forget their own peculiar office, and assume 
that of the advocate, improperly, this caution is to be 
understood as applicable to the process of forming their 
oum opinions ; not, as excluding them from advocatii^ 
by all fair arguments, the conclusions at which they 
have arrived by candid investiption. But if this can- 
did investi^tion do not take place in the first instances 
BO pains that they may bestow in searching for ai)^- 
ments, will have any tendency to insure their attain- 
ment of truth. If a man begins (as is too plainly a 
frequent mode of proceeding) by hastily adopting, oi 
strongly leaning to, some opinion which suits his incU 
iation, or whicn is sanctioned by some authority tha 
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be blindly venerates, and then studies with the ntnuMl 
diligence, not as an investi^tor of truth, but as an ad- 
vocate labouring to prove ms point, his talents and his 
researches, whatever effect they may produce in making 
converts to his notions, will avail nothing in enlighten- 
ing his own judgment, and securing him from error. 

Composition however, of the argumentative kind, may 
be considered (as has been above stated) as comine un 
der the province of Rhetoric. And this view of the 
subject is the less open to objection, inasmuch as it is 
not likely to lead to discussions that can be deemed su- 
perfluous, even by those who may choose to consider 
Rhetoric in the most restricted sense, as relating only to 
« persuasive siieaking," since it is evident that ArgU' 
merU must be, in most cases at least, the basis of per- 
suasion. 

Fian of 1 propose then to treat, first and principaliy , 
the pretent of the Discovery of Argumsnts, and of their 
*"*****• arrangement; secondly, to lay down some 
rules respecting tne excitement and management of what 
are commonly called the passions, (including every kind 
of feeling, sentiment, or emotion,) with a view to the 
attainment of any object proposed — ^principally, persua- 
sion, in the strict sense, t. e. the influencing of the will ; 
thirdly, to oSer some remarks on style ; and, fourthly, 
to treat of clocution. 

Hiitory of § 2. It may be expected that, before I pro- 
Rhetoric, ceed to treat of the art ir question, I should 
present the reader with a sketch of its history. Little 
nowever is required to be said on this head, because the 
present is not one of those branches of study in which 
we can trace with interest a progressive improvement 
from age to age. It is one, on the contrary, to which 
more attention appears to have been paid, and in which 

riter proficiency is supposed to have been made, in 
earliest days of Science and Literature, than at any 
subsequent period. Among the ancients, 
kxu otie. ^istotle. tne earliest whose works are extanU 
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may aofely be pronounced to be also the best of the ■y** 
lematic writers on Rhetoric. Cicero is hard- ctoera 

Sf to be reckoned among the number ; for he 
elighted so much more in the practice than in the thb- 
or^r of his art, that he is perpetually drawn off from th« 
rigid philosophical analysis of its principles, into dis* 
cursive declamations, always eloquent indeed, and often 
highly interesting, but adverse to regularity of system, 
and frequently as unsatisfactory to the practical student 
as to the philosopher. He abounds indeed with excel- 
lent practical remarks, though the best of them are scat* 
tered up and down his works with much irregularity ; 
but his precepts, though of great weight, as bein^ the 
result of experience, are not often tnu^ up by him to 
first principles ; and we are frequently left to guess, not 
only on what basis his rules are grounded, but in what 
cases they are applicable. Of this latter defect a remark- 
able instance will be hereafter cited.* 

Quinctilian is indeed a systematic writer ; Quinctuiku 
but cannot be considered as having much ex- 
tended the philosophical views of his predecessors in 
this department He possessed much good sense, but 
this was tinctured with pedantry; with that dhi^oveia, 
as Aristotle calls it, which extends to an extravagant 
degree the province of the art which he professes. A 
great part of his work indeed is a Treatise on Education, 
generally; in the conduct of which he was no mean 
proficient; for such was the importance attached to 
public speaking, even long after the downfall of the 
Republic had cutoff the orator from the hopes of attain- 
ing, through the means of this qualification, the higheit 
political importance, that he who was nominally a pro- 
lessor of Rhetoric, had in fact the most important 
branches of instruction intrusted to his care. 

Many valuable maxims however are to be found in 
this author; but he wanted the profundity of thought 
Mid power of analysis which Anstotle possessed 

• See Part I. ch. 3. ^ t. 
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*Tbe writers on Rhetoric among the ancients whoM 
works are lost, seem to have been numerous ; but most 
of them appear to have confined themselves to a veiT 
narrow view of the subject ; and to have been occupied* 
as ^istotle complains, with the minor details of style 
and arrangement, and with the sophistical tricks and 
petty artifices of die pleader, instead of giving a master- 
ly and comprehensive sketch of the essentials. 

Amonff the moderns, few writers of abiJity have turn- 
ed their tnou^hts to the subject ; and but little has been 
added, either in respect of matter, or of system, to what 
the ancients have left us. Bacon's " Anti» 

Bacon. ^^^^ „ jjowever — ^the rhetorical common- 
places—are a wonderful specimen of acuteness of 
thought and pointed conciseness of expression, i have 
accordingly placed a selection of them in the Ap 
pendix.* 

Campbell ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ unjust in this place to leave 
unnoticed Dr. Campbell's Philosophy of Ehe 
toric : a work which does not enjoy indeed so high a 
degree of popular favour as Dr. Blair's, but is incom* 
parably superior to it, not only in de])th of thoneht and 
ingenious original research, but also in practical utility 
to the student. The title of Dr. Campbell's work has 
perhaps deterred many readers, who nave concluded it 
to be more abstruse and less popular in its character than 
It really is. Amidst much however that is readily un- 
derstood by any moderately intelligent reader, there if 
much also that calls for some exertion of thought, which 
the indolence of most readers refuses to bestow. And 
it must be owned that he also in some instances per- 
plexes his readers by being perplexed himself, and be- 
wildered in the discussion of questions through which 
he does not clearly see his way. His great defect, which 
not only leads him into occasional errors, but leaves 
jnany of his best ideas but imperfectly developed, is hie 
ignorance and utter misconception of the nature andob* 
«Bee Appendix, FA.! 
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•eet of Logie; on which some remarks are made in my 
Treatise on that Science. Rhetoric heing in truth an 
ofi-shoot of Logic, that Rhetorician must lahour under 
great disadvantages who is not only ill-acquainted with 
that system, hut also utterly unconscious of his defi- 
ciency. 

^ i. From a general view of the history of Rhetonc, 
two questions naturally suggest themselves, which, on 
examination will be found very closely connected to- 
gether : fifst, what is the cause of the careful and ex- 
tensive cultivation, among the ancients, of an art which 
the modems have comparatively neglected ; and second- 
ly, whether the fonner or the latter are to be regarded 
as the wiser in this respect; in other words, whether 
Rhetoric be worth any diligent cultivation. 

With regsurd to the first of these questions, a^^^^^^^ 
the answer generally given is, that the nature cuitivaUon 
of the Government in the ancient democrati- of Rhetorio 
cal States caused a demand for public speak- Jj^nS.* ^ 
crs, and for such speakers as snould be able 
to gain influence not only with educated persons in dis 
passionate deliberation, hut with a pronuscuous multi- 
tude ; and accordingly it is remarked that the extinction 
of liberty brought with it, or at least brought after it, 
the decline of eloquence ; as is justly remarked (though 
in a courtly form) by the author of the dialogue on ora- 
tory, which passes under the name of Tacitus : " WhaS 
need is there of long discourses in the Senate, when the 
best of its members speedily come to an aereement? oi 
of numerous harangues to the people, when delibera^ 
tionson public af&irs are conducted, not by a multitude 
of unskilled persons, but by a single individual, and 
that the wisest r* 

This account of the matter is undoubtedly correct as 

&r as it goes ; hut the importance of public speaking it 

^ ** Q^id enim opixi eit longis in SenatQ fententUs, cum optixnl 

elto consentlact? quid, mnltLs apud popalum concionibui, cum da 

Immblica nor. imperiti et mulU dclibcrcnt, wd ■aptentwBimtu. d 
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00 great in ourcwn, and all other countries that are not 
uniTer a despotic government, that the apparent neglect 
of the study of llhetoric seems to require some further 
explanation. Part of this explanation may be supplied 
by the consideration that the difference in this respect 
between the ancients and ourselves is not so great in 
reality as in appearance. When the only way of ad- 
dressing the public was by orations, and 
cienu hear^ when sQl political measures were debated in 
era rather popular assemblies, the characters of orator 
t^n read- author, and politician, almost entirely coinci « 
ded ; he who would communicate his ideas to 
the world, or would gain political power, and can^ hi& 
legislative schemes into effect, was necessarily a spea- 
ker ; since, as Pericles is made to remark by Thucy- 
dides, " one who forms a judgment on any point, but 
cannot explain himself clearly to the people, might as 
well have never thought at all on ihe subject*'* The 
consequence was, that almost all who sought, and all 
who professed to give, instruction, in the principles of 
government, and the conduct of judicial proceedings, 
combined these, in their minds and in their practice, 
with the study of Rhetoric, which was necessary to 
give effect to all such attainments; and in time the 
rhetorical writers (of whom Aristotle makes that com- 
plaint) came to consider the science of Legislation and 
of Politics in general, as a part of their own art 

Much, therefore, of what was formerly studied undei 
the name of Rhetoric, is stiU, under other names, as 
generally and as diligently studied as #rer. 

It cannot be denied however that a rreat diflference, 
though less, as I have said, than mifilit at first sight 
appear, docs exist between the ancientfi and the modeme 
m this point ; — ^that what is strictly and properly called 
^etoric, is much less studied, at least less systematically 
studied, now, than formerly. Perhaps this also may m 
-Q sosae measure accounted for from the circumstancei 
* ThQcydides. book vL See the motto. 
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which haye been ju6t noticed. Such is th* diBtnul 
excited by any suspicion of rhetorical arti- 
ficc, that eveiy speaker or writer, who is ©? "Setor* 
anxious to carry his point, endeavours to esl itudiei 
disown or to keep out of sight any superi- ^SJ^,**** 
ority of skill ; and wishes to be considered 
as reiving rather on the strength oi his cause, and the 
Boundncss of his views, than on his ingenuity and ex- 
pertness as an advocate. Hence it is, that even those 
who have paid the greatest and the most successful at- 
tention to the study of Composition and of Elocution, 
are so far from encouraging others by example or re- 
commendation to engage in the same pursuit, that they 
labour rather to conceal and disavow their own pro- 
ficiency ; and thus, theoretical rules are decried, even 
by those who owe the most to them. Whereas among 
the ancients, the same cause did not, for the reasons 
lately mentioned, operate to the same extent; since, 
however careful any speaker might be to disown the 
artifices of Rhetoric, properly so called, he would not 
be ashamed to acknowledge himself, generally, a student 
or a proficient, in an Art which was understood to in 
dude the elements of political wisdom. 

§ 4. With regard to the other question pro- utility of 
posed, viz. concerning the utility of Rhetoric, Ri^etoric 
it is to be observed that it divides itself into two ; first, 
whether oratorical skill be, on the whole, a public 
benefit, or evil ; and secondly, whether any artificial 
system of ndes is conducive to the attainment oi ^at 
skill. 

The former of these questions was eagerly debated 
among the ancients ; on tne latter, but little doubt seems 
to have existed. With us, on the contraiy, the state 
of these questions seems nearly reversed. It seems 
generally admitted that skill in Composition and in 
Speaking, liable as it evidently is to abuse, is to be con« 
ndered, on the whole, as advantageous to the public* 
bea&use that liabilitv to abuse is, neither in this« noi ik 
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any other case> to be considered as conclnfflve agauud 
the utility of any kind of art, faculty, or profession ;— 
because the evil effects of misdirected ))ower require thai 
equal powers should be arrayed on tbe opposite side ;-« 
and because truth, having an intrinsic superiority ovei 
falsehood, may be expected to prevail when the skill of 
the contending parties is equal ; which will be the more 
likely to take place, the more widely such skill is 
diffused. * But many, perhaps most persons, are inclined 
to the opinion that Eloquence, either in writing or 
speakino;, is either a natmal gift, or, at least, is to bo 
acquired by mere practice, and is not to be attained o*: 
improved by any system of rules. And this opinion ia 
favoured not least by those (as has been just observed) 
whose own experience would enable them to decide very 
di£krently ; and it certainly seems to be in a great degree 
practically adopted. Most persons, if not left entirely 
to the disposal of chance, in respect of this branch of 
education, are at least left to acquire what they can by 
^adice, such as school or college-exercises afford, 
without much care bein^ taken to mitiate them syste- 
matically into the principles of the art; and that, fre- 
quently, not so much from negligence in the conductors 
of education, as from their doubts of the utility of any 
such regular system. 

Erroneovs ^^ Certainly must be admitted, that rules 
■yfltemBof not Considered on broad philosophical prin- 
'^«"- ciples, are more likely to cramp than to assist 
the operations of our faculties ;— that a pedantic display 
of technical skill is more detrimental in this than in any 
other pursuit, since by exciting distrust, it counteracts 

* Axil. Rhet. ch. 1— He might hare gone fVirther ; £>r U will 
v«iT often happen that, before a popular audience, a greater dtgs9% 
of ikill ii requisite for maintaining the cause of truth than of tels^ 
hood. There are cases in which the arguments which lie Kost op 
Che surface, and are, to superiicial reasoners, the meet easily set 
Ibith in a plausible form, are those on the wrong sidr. It is oftea 
dilUcnlt to a writer, and still more, to a speaker, to |M>int out an4 
exhibit, in their full strength, the delicate disUncti as «a whlc* 
tmth sometimes depr Ads. 
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die very puipose of it; — that a system of rules im^er^ 
fectly comprehended, or not familiarized by practice 
will (while that continues to be the case) prove rathei 
an impediment than a help ; as indeed will be found ii 
all other arts likewise; — and that no system can be ex 
pected to equalize men whose natural powers are dif 
fsrent But none of these concessions at all invabdatt 
the positions of Aristotle ; that some succeed better thai 
others in explaining their opinions, and bringing ovei 
others to them; and that, not merely by superiority ol 
natural ^fts, but by acquired habit; and tnat conse- 
quently if we can discover the causes of this superioi 
success— the means by which the desired end is attain- 
ed by all who do attain it — ^we shall be in possession ol 
rules capable of general application : which is, says he, 
the proper office of an urt.* Experience so plainly 
evinces, what indeed we might naturally be led antece- 
dently to conjecture, that a right judgment on any sub- 
ject is not necessarily accompanied by skill in effecting 
conviction — ^nor the ability to discover truth, by a faci 
hiy in explaining it— that it might be matter of wonder 
how any doubt should ever have existed as to the pos- 
sibility of devising, and the utility of employing, a sys- 
tem of rules for " Argumentative Composition," gene- 
raUy ; distinct from any system conversant about th(> 
subject-matter of each composition. 

It is probable that the existing prejudices on this sub- 
ject may be traced in great measure to the imperfect or 
incorrect notions of some writers, who have either con 
fined their attention to triiiing minutis of style, or a^ 
least have in some respect faued to take a sufficiently 
comprehensive view of the principles of the art One 
distinction especially is to be clearly laid down and care- 
fully borne in mind by those who would form a correct 
idea of those principles ; viz. the distinction already 
■oticed in the Elements of Lo^c, between an art, and 
f^ art '*An Art of Reasoning" would imply. "• 

• *Or«p loTi Tixvfii Ipyov..— Wiet. book I ch. I 
3 
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Method or SyBtem of Rules by the obsenrance of whicli 
one may reason correctly ;" " the Art of Reasoning,** 
would imply a system of rules to which every one doet 
conform (whether knowingly, or not,) who reasons 
correctly : and such is Logic, considered as an art 
A rightly- In like manner " an Art of Ccaspositicn " 
lormed ays- would imply " a System of Rules bv which 
not cramp » «<^ Composition may be produced ;•• " the 
the nataral Art of Composition,'* — " such rules as every 
powers. gQQ(j Composition must conform to," whether 
the author of it had them in his mind or not Of the 
former character appear to have been (among others) 
many of the logical and rhetorical systems of Aristotle'v 
predecessors in those departments. He himself eyident* 
ly takes the other and more philosophical view of both 
branches : as appears (in the case of Rhetoric) both from 
the plan he sets out with, that of inYe8tije;ating the 
causes of the success of aU who do succeed m effecting 
conviction, and from several passages occuning in va* 
rious parts of his treatise ; wnich indicate how sedu- 
lously he was on his guard to conform to that plan. 
Those who have not attended to the important distinc- 
tion just alluded to, are often disposed to feel wonder, 
if not weariness, at his reiterated remarks, that " all 
men effect persuasion either in this way or in that ;*' 
" it is impossible to attain such and such an object in 
any other way ;" &c. which doubtless were intended to 
remind his readers of the nature of his design ; viz. not 
to teach an Art of Rhetoric, but the Art; — not to in- 
struct them merely how conviction might be produced, 
imt how it must. 

If this distinction were carefully kept in view bv the 
teacher and by the learner of Rhetonc, we should no 
longer hear complaints of the natural powers being fet- 
tered by the formalities of a system ; since no such com- 
plaint can lie against a system whose rules are drawa 
from the invariable practice of all who succeed in at 
laining their proposed object 
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No one would expect that the stud]^ of Sir Joshua 
Re3rndlds' lectures would cramp the genius of the paints 
er. No one complains of the rules of Grammar as fet- 
tering lano|nage; because it is understood tibat correct 
use is not founded on Grammar, but\ Grammar on cor- 
rect use. A just system of Logic or of Rhetoric is ana- 
logons, in this respect, to Grammar. 

§ 5. The chief reason probably for the Exercises n 
existing prejudice against technicsJ systems Compositiaa 
of composition, is to be found in the cramped, meagre, 
and feeble character of most of such essays, &c., as are 
uvotDcdly composed according to the rules of any such 
system. It should be remembered, howeyer, in the first 
nlace, that these are almost inyariably the productions 
of learners; it being usual for those who haye attained 
proficiency, either to write without thinking of any 
rules, or to be desirous, (as has been said,) and, by their 
increased expertness, able, to conceal their employment 
of art ' Now it is not fair to judge of the yalue of any 
system of rules, those of a drawing-master for instance, 
from the first awkward sketches of tyros in the art. 

Still less would it be fair to judge of one system, from 
the ill-success of another, whose rules were framed (as 
ts the case with those ordinarily laid down for the use 
of students in Composition) on narrow, unphilosophical, 
and erroneous principles. 

But the circumstance which has mainly gJ^o^Ky *« 
tended to produce the complaint alluded to, iitjoj®"*^ 
is, that in this case, the reyerse takes place exercises. 
M tiie iplan pursued in the learning of other arts ; in 
which it is usual to begin, for the sake of practice, with 
what is easiest; here, on the contrary, the tyro has 
dffually a harder task assigned him, and one in which 
he is less likely to succeed, than he will meet with in 
the lictual business of life. For it is undeniable that it 
Is much the most difficult to find either propositions trj 
maintain, or arguments to proye them — to know, in 
short, what to say, or how to say it— on any subject m 
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wbicboue has hardly any information, and no icteiesi 
about which he knows little, and cares still less. - 

Now the subjects usually proposed for school or col 
ie^e-exercises are (to the learners themselves) precisely 
of this description. And hence it commonly happens, 
that an exercise composed with diligent care by a young 
student, though it will have cost him far more pains 
than a real letter written by him to liis friends, on sub- 
jects that interest him, will be very greatly inferior to 
it. On the real occasions of after liie, (I mean, when 
the object proposed is, not to fill up a sheet, a book, or 
an hour, but to communicate his thoughts, to convince, 
or perswade) — on these real occasions, for which such 
exercises were designed to prepare him, he will find that 
he writes both better, and with more facility, than on 
the artificial occasion, as it may be called, of compos- 
ing a declamation ; — that he has been attempting to learn 
the easier, by practising the harder, 
m effecti ^^^ ^^^^ "3 worse, it will often happen that 
tesaiting such exercises will have formed a habit of 
dses ***^ stringing together empty common-i>1aces, and 
vapid declamations — of multipljong words 
and spreading out the matter thin — of composing in a 
stiff, artificial, and frigid manner : and that this habil 
will more or less cling through life to one who has been 
thus trained, and will infect sdl his future comj^sitions. 

So strongly, it should seem, was Milton impressed 
with a sense of this danger, that he was led to condemn 
the use altogether of exerdses in Composition. In thif 
opinion he stands perhaps alone among all writers on 
education. I shquld pernaps agree with him, if there 
were absolutely no other remedy for the evil in question ; 
for I am inclined to think that this part of education, 
if conducted as it often is, does in general more harm 
than good. But I am convinced, that practice in Com- 
position, both for boys and youngmen,may be so con- 
ducted ss to be productive of many and most essential 
advantages. 
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The obvious and the only preventive of SeleetioB 
she evils which 1 have been speaking of is a of subjects. 
most scrupulous care in the selection of such subjects 
for exercises as are likely to be interesting to the stu- 
dent, and on which he has, or may (with pleasure, and 
without much toil) acquire, sufficient information. Such 
subjects will of course vary, acccnrding to the learner's 
age and intellectual advancement ; but they had better 
be rather below, than much above him ; that is, they 
should never be such as to induce him to string together 
vaave general expressions, conveying no distinct ideas 
to his own mind, and second-hand sentiments which he 
does not feel. He may freely transplant indeed from 
other writers such thoughts as will take root in the soil 
of his own mind ; but he must never be tempted to col- 
lect dried specimens. He must also be encouraged to 
express himself (in correct language indeed, but) in a 
free, natural, and simple style ; which of course implies 
(considering who and what the writer is supposed to' 
be) such a style as, in itself, would be open to severe 
criticism, and certainly very uniit to appear in a book. 

Compositions on such subjects, ana m such a style* 
would probably be regarded with a disdainful eye, as 
puerile, by those accustomed to the opposite mode ol 
teaching. But it should be remembered that the com- 
positions of boys must be puerile, in one way or the 
other : and to a person of unsophisticated and sound 
taste, the truly contemptible kind of puerility would be 
foimd in the other kind of exercises. Look at the lettet 
of an intelligent youth to one of his companions, com- 
municating intelligence of such petty matters as are in« 
teiesting to both — describing the scenes he has visited, 
and the recreation3 he has enjoyed, during a vacation , 
■nd you will see a picture of the youth himself — boyish 
indeed in looks and in stature — in dress and demeanour . 
bat iively, unfettered, natural, giving a fair promise foi 
mfuihood, and, in shoit, what a boy should be. I^k 
at a theme composed by the same youth, on *' Virtui 
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est medium vitiorum," or *< Natura beatis omnibusesM 
dedit," and you will see a picture, of the same boyi 
iressed up in the garb, and absurdly aping the demean- 
our of an elderly man. Our ancestors (and stilJ more 
recently, I believe, the continental nations) were guilty 
of the absurdity of dressing up children in wigs, swords^ 
huge buckles, hoops, ruffes, and all the elaborate full- 
dressed finery of grown up people of that day.* ft ia 
siu'ely reasonable that the analogous absurdity in 
greater matters also — among the rest in that part o^ 
education I am speaking of— should be laid aside ; ano 
that we should in all points consider what is appropriatA 
to each different period of life. 

Classes of The subjects for composition to be sen 
subjects for lected on the principle I am recommending, 
exercises, ^^j generally fall under one of three classes : 
first, subjects drawn from the studies the learner is en- 
^ed in; relating, for instance, to the characters or 
mcidents of any history he may be reading ; and, some- 
times, perhaps, leading him to forestall by conjecture, 
something which he will hereafter come to, in the book 
itself : secondly, subjects drawn from any conversation 
he may have listened to (with interest) Irom his seniors, 
whether addressed to himself, or between each other: 
or, thirdly, relating to the amusements, familiar occur- 
rences, and every -day transactions, which are likely to 
have formed the topics of easy conversation among hi« 
familiar friends. The student should not be confi»«^ 
too exclusively to any one of these three classes of su)i 
jects They should be intermingled in as much variety 
as possible. And the teacher should frequently recall 
to his own mind these two considerations ; fust, that 
since the benefit proposed does not consist in die intrinsic 
value of the composition, but in the exercise to the 
pupil's mind, it matters not how insignificant the sub- 
ject ma]^ be, if it will but interest him, and thereby 
iflbrd him such exercise; secondly, that the yoiuig« 
* See " Sandford and MertoD,'* passim 
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and backwarder each student Ib, the more unlit lie will 
be for abstract speculations : and the less remote must 
be the subjects proposed fr >n those individual objects 
and occurrences which a'^vays form the first beginningt 
of the furniture of the youthful mind.* 

If the system which I have been recommending be 
pursued, with the addition of sedulous care in correc- 
tion — encouragement from the teacher — and inculcation 
of such general rules as each occasion calls for ; then, 
and not otherwise^ Exercises in Composition will be of 
the most important and lasting advantage ; not only in 
res|)ect of the object immediately i>roposed, but in pro- 
ducing clearness of thought, and in giving play to all 
the faculties. And if this branch of education be thus 
coii&ucted, then, and not otherwise, the greater part of 
the present treatise will, it is hoped, be found, not much 
/ess adapted to the use of those who are writing for 
practice-sake, than of those engaged in meeting the oc- 
casions of real life. 

§ 6. One kind of exercise there is — ^thatof DebaUng 
Debating-Societies— which ought not per- SocieUet. 
haps to be passed unnoticed, as different opinions 
prevail respecting its utility. It is certainly free from 
the objections which lie against the ordinary mode of 
theme-writing ; since the subjects discussed are usually 
such as the speakers feel a real interest in. But to 
young persons I think the exercise generally more 
hurtful than beneficial. When their faculties are in an 
immature state, and their knowledge scanty, crude, and 
imperfectly arranged, if they are premattu'ely hurried 
into a. habit of fluent elocution, they are likely to retain 
through life a caureless facility of pouring forth ill-di- 
gested thoughts in well-turned phrases, and an aversion 
to cautious reflection. For when a man has acquired 
that habit of ready extemporaneous speaking whicb 

* For 80IQQ observations relative to the learning of Elocution, 
see Part iv. chap. ir. § 3. See also some valuable remarks on th« 
subject of exercises in composition, in Mi HilPs ingenions work 
•n Public Eiducation. 
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. ; in thinking extempore, both his indoIeAce an! 

flelf-confidence will indispose him for the toil of carefall^ 
preparing his matter, and of forming for himself, by 
practice m writing, a precise and truly eneigetic s^le: 
and he will have been qualifying himself only for tb« 
" lion*s part"^ in the interlude of Pyramus ana Thisbe. 
On the other hand, a want of readiness of expression, 
in a man of well-disciplined mind, who has attentively 
studied his subject, is a fault much more curable by 
practice, even late in life, than the opposite. 

Although however I am convincea that an eaily-ac- 
quired haolt of empty fluency is.adverse to a man's suc- 
cess as an orator, I will not undertake to say, that, as 
an orator, his attaining the very highest degree of suc- 
cess will be the more likely, from his possessing th« 
most philosophical mind, trained to the most •cmnu- 
lous accuracy of investigation. Inestimable m otnei 
respects as such an endowment is, and certainly con>. 
patible with very ^eat eloquence, I doubt whether ihi 
aighest degree of it is compatible with the htghtst dc- 
me of general oratorical power. If at least he is Ut 
be accounted the most penect orator, who (as Cicerc 
lays down) can speak tne best and most persuasively 
on any question whatever that may arise, it may fairly 
be doubied whether Si first-rate man can he a first-rait 
orator. He ma^r indeed speak admirably in a matter 
he has well considered ; but when any new subject, ci 
new point, is started in the course of a debate, though 
he may teke a juster view of it at the first glance, on 
the exigency of the moment, than any one dse could^ 
he will not fail — ^as a man of more superficial clever- 
ness would — to perceive how impossible it must be to 
do full justice to a subject demanding more reflection 
and inquiry ; nor can he therefore place himself full^ oa 
a level, in such a case, with one of ahallower mind, 

• « Siiuo.— Hare you the Lion's part written 1 Pray ywi, ifl 

"" ""^ " ' ' un slow of study. 

ay do it vUeu 
^.''—Midmmmer Night't Dream. 



may do it tatlewpar§ ; for it is nttking kui nm 
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irho being in all cases, less able to look beneath th^ 
sarface of ^ings, obtains at the first glaice the best 
riewhe can take of an^^ subject ; and therefore can dis- 
play without any need of artifice, that easy unembar- 
rassed confidence which can neyer be with equal efiect^ 
assumed. To speak perfectly well, in short, a man must 
feel that he has got to the bottom of the subject ; and 
to feel this, on occasions where, from the nature of the 
case, it is impossible he really can hare done so, ii 
inconsistent with the character of great profundity. 



PART !• 



OF THE INVENTION, ARRANGEMENT. AND TNTBO' 
DUCTION OF PROPO»IXIONS AND ARGUMENTS 



Chap. I. — Of Propositions. 

§ 1. It was remarked in the Treatise on inquirra^ 
Logic, thatin the process of iniw^tgofton pro- ter Truth 
peily so called, viz. that by which we endea- Jf^jSent* 
vour to discover truth, it must of course be un- dirtinguisb 
certain to him who is entering on that process, ^* 
what the conclusion will be to which his researches 
will lead; but that in the process of conveying truth 
to others by reasoning, (i. e. in what may be termed, 
according to the view 1 have at present taken, the rhs' 
torieal process,) the conclusion or conclusions which 
are to be established must be present to the mind of him 
who is conducting the Argument, and whose business 
is to find Proo/5 of a given proposition. 

it is evident, therefore, that the first step to be taken 
S*y him, is to lay down distinctly in his o^yn mind the 
proposition or propositions to be proved It might in- 
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deed at first sight appear superfiuous even to mentioi 
so obvious a rule; but experience shows that it is b^ 
no means uncommon for a young or ill-instructed wn* 
ter to content himself with such a vague and indistinct 
view of the poinf he is to aim at, that the whole train 
of his reasoning is in consequence ajQected with a cor- 
responding perplexity, obscurity, and looseness. It may 
ie worth while therefore to give some hints for .he con- 
duct of this preliminary process-— the choice of propo- 
sitions. Not, of course, that I am supposing the author 
to l;e in doubt what opinion he shsul adopt ; the pro- 
cess of Investigation* (which does not fail within the 
province of Rhetoric) being supposed to be concluded ; 
but still there will often be room for deliberation as to 
the form in which an opinion shall be s'.ated, and, when 
several propositions are to be maintained, in what order 
they shall be placed. 

ConWcUon ^ ^^ ^®*^ therefore I shall proceed to 
and In propose some rules ; after having premised 
•truction. (Jn order to anticipate some objections or 
doubts which might arise) ope remark relative to the ob- 
ject to be effected. This is, of course, what may be 
called in the widest sense of the word. Conviction ; but 
under that term are comprehended, first, what is strictly 
called Instruciion; and, secondly. Conviction in the 
narrower sense ; t. e. the Conviction of those who are 
either of a contrary opinion to the one maintained, oi 
who are in doubt whether to admit or deny it By In- 
struction, on the other hand, is commonly meant the 
conviction of those who have neither formed an opin* 
ion on the subject, nor are deliberatine whether to adopt 
or rejea the propoMsition in question, but are merely de« 
•iroiis of ascertaining ipAat is the truth in respect of tht 
case before them. The former are supposed a> have 
before their minds the temi3 of the proposition main* 
lained, and are called upon to cmiaider wnethsr that par* 
tmdar proposition be true or false; the latter are not 
• Logic, book iv. chap. C.^ 3, 
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supposed to know the tenns of the conclusion, nut tc 
be inquiriug what proposition is to be received as trve. 
The former may be described, in logical language, aa 
doubting respecting the Copvla; the latter, respecting 
the Predicate, It is evident that the speaker or writei 
lo, jreiaiiveiy 10 tnese last, (taough not to himself,) con* 
ducting a process of Investigation; as is plain from 
what Esis been said of that subject, in ±e treatise on 

fXiGIC. 

The distinction between these two objects gives rise 
in some points to corresponding differences in the mode 
of procedure, which will be noticed hereafter ; these 
dififerences however are not sufficient to require that 
Rhetoric should on that account be divided into two dis- 
tinct branches; since, generally speaking, though not 
universally, the same rules will be serviceable for at- 
toining each of these objects. 

§ 2. The first step is, as I have observed, to lay 
down (in the author's mind) the pro^sition or proposi- 
tions to be maintained, clearly, and in a suitable form. 

He who strictly observes tills rule, and who is thus 
brought to view steadily the point he is aiming at, will 
be kept clear, in a ^reat decree, of some common fault;^ 
of young writers ; viz. entering on too wide a field of dis- 
cussion, and introducing vaaniy propositicms not suffi- 
ciently oonnected ; an error which destroys tlie unit}*^ of 
the composition. This last error tiiose are ^ 
apt to fall into, who place before themselves STeV ''nS 
a Term instead of a Proposition; and ima- impijiiQity 
gine that because they are treating of one 2on°™^ 
tktng, they are discussing one qitestion. In 
an eSiical work, for instance, one may be treating ofvir* 
tuei while discussing all or any one of these questions; 
•« Wherein virtue consists ?" " Whence our notions of 
it arise ?" " Whence it derives its obligation ?*' &c \ 
but if these questions were confusedljr blejided together 
or if all of them were treated of, within a short eoob 
the most jos^ remarks and forcible argumenti 
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would lo3e their interest and their utility, in so perplex- 
ed a composition. 

Nearly akin to this fault is the other just mentioneil« 
that of entering on too wide a field for the length of the 
work ; hy which means tlie writer is confined to harren 
and uninteresting generalities : as e. g. general exhor* 
tations to virtue (conveyed, of course, in very general 
terms) in the space of a discourse only of sufficient 
length to give a characteristic description of some one 
branch of duty, or of some one particular motive to the 
Copiontness practice of it Unpractised composers are 
of ma^ apt to fancy that they shall have tne greater 
by'^'^a re. ahundance of matter, the wider extent of sub- 
■tricted ject they comprehend ; but experience ediows 
vi«^« that the reverse is the fact : the more gene* 

ral and extensive view will often sugeest nothing to the 
mind but vague and trite remarks ; when, upon narrow- 
ing: the field of discussion, many interesting questions 
of detail present themselves. Now a whter wno is ac- 
customed to state to himself precisely, in the first iu- 
stance, the conclusions to which he is tending, will 1 3 
the less likely to content himself with such as consist 
of very general statements ; and will often be led, even 
where an extensive view is at first proposed, to distri- 
bute it into several branches, and, waiving the discus* 
sion of the rest, to limit himself to the full developn^nt 
of one or two ; and thus applying, as it were, a micro- 
scope to a small space, will present to the view much 
that a wider survey would not have exhibited. 
J , ^^ § 3. It may be useful for one who is about 
tor proposi- thus to lay down his propositions, to aak 
^n«> himself these three questions: first, what m 

the fact ? secondly, why* (i. e. from what Cause) is it 
M> ? or, in other words, how is it accounted for ? ami 
thirdly, what consequence results from it ? 

The last two of these questions, though they will not 
Ui e<rety case suggest such answers as are strictly t4 be 
• Roe Logic. Appendix. Article, " VTwtJ* 
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CftUed the Caiue and the Consequence of the prineipBi 
truth to be maintained, may, at least, often furnish such 
propositions as bear a somewhat similar relation to it. 

It is to be observed, tbat in recommending the write/ 
to begin by lading down in his own mind me proposi 
tions to be maintained, it is not meant to be implied thai 
they are always to be stated first ; that will depend upon 
the nature of the case ; and rules will hereafter be given 
on that point 

It is to be observed also, that by the words <* propo 
sition,** or *• assertion,'* throughout this Treatise, is to 
be understood some conclusion to be established/or it' 
self; not, with a view to an ulterior conclusion : those 
propositions which are intended to serve as premises^ 
being called, in allowable conformity with popular 
usage, arguments; it being customary to argue in the 
enthymematic form, and to call, for brevity's sake, the 
expressed premiss of an enthymeme, the argument bv 
vfbich the conclusion of it is proved.* 



Chap. II. — Cf Arguments. 

§ 1. The finding of suitable arovmskts Proper pro 
to prove a given point, and the skilful ar- ▼iBo« <>i 
mn^sim^of them, maybe considered as*****®"^ 
the unmediate and proper province of Rhetoric, and oi 
that alone-t 

. The business of Logic is, as Cicero complains, to 
judge of arguments, not to invent diem : (" in inveni 

* Logic, book i. ^ 3. 

t AnstoUe'i dirifioii of PenvaiiTes into " urtiflcial" and " inar* 
twcial,*' iirmyi and Srtxpoi) including under the latter he«V 
'* Witnesses, Laws, Contracts," kc. is strangely unphilosophieaL 
The one class, he savs, the Orator is to make use of ; the other, to 
devise. But it is evident that, in all cases alike, the iota we argn* 
fnm must be something already existing, and which we are not to 
make, but to use ; and that the argumerus derived from these data 
are the work of art Whether these data are general maxims of 
parUcular testimony— Laws of Nature, or Laws of the Land— 
Makes, i« this respect, no difference. 
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fBdis aigumentis muta nimium est ; in judicandiSf nl* 
mhim loquax.** — Cic. de Oral.) The knowledge, agaifij 
in each case, of the subject in hand, is essential ; but it 
is eridently borrowed from the science or system con- 
versant about that subject-matter, whether Politics, 
Theology, Lbcw^ Ethics, or any other The art of ad- 
dressing the feelings, again, does not belong exclusiye- 
ly to Rhetoric; since Poetry has at least as much to do 
with that branch. Nor are the considerations relative to 
Style and Elocution confined to argnmentative and per- 
suasive compositions. The art of inventing and ar* 
ranging Arguments is, as has been said, the only pro- 
vince t£at Rhetoric can claim entirely and exclusively 
Various di- Arguments are divided according to sever- 
viiions of al different principles ; i. e. logically speaking, 
aiguments, there are several divisions of them. And 
these cross-divisions have proved a source of endless 
perplexity to the logical and rhetorical student, because 
there is perhaps no writer on either subject that has 
been aware of their character. Hardly any thing per- 
haps has contributed so much to lessen the interest and 
the utility of systems of Rhetoric, as the indistinctness 
hence resulting. When in any subject the members of 
a division are not opposed, but are in fact members of 
different divisions, crossing each othrr, it is manifestly 
impossible to obtain any clear notion of the species treat- 
ed of; nor will any labour or insennity bestowed on 
the subject be of the least avail, till the original source 
of perplexity is removed ;-— till, in short, the cross-divi- 
sion is detected and explained. 

Arguments then may be divided. 

First, into Irregular, and R^ular, t. e Syllogisms ; 
these last into Categorical and Hypothetical; and the 
Categorical, into Syllogisms in the first Figure, and in 
the other Figures, &c. &c. 

Secondly,They are frequently divided into •* MomU* 
[or "Probable,"] and "Demonstrative." [or "Nv 
ceseary *• 
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Thirdly, into ** Direct/* and «< Indircet ;" (or r§iua^ 
id absurdum,) — ^the Deictic, and Elenctic, of Aristode. 

Fourthly, into Arguments from ** Example,*' from 
••Testimony,*' from "Cause to Efect," from '•Analo* 
gy,*' &C. &G 

It will be perceived, on attentive examination, that 
several of the different species just mentioned will oc- 
casionally contain each other ; e. g. a Probable Argu- 
ment may be at the same time a Categorical Aigument, 
a Direct Argument, and an Aigoment from Testimony, 
&«. ; this being the consequence of Ailments having 
been divided on several different prindpies^ a circum- 
stance so obvious the moment it is distinctly stated, that 
f apprehend such of my readers as have not been con- 
versant in thc»e studies will hardly be £sposed to be- 
lieve that it could have been (as is the fact) ^neially 
overlooked, and that eminent writers should m ccnse^ 
quence have been involved in inextricable confusion. I 
need only remind them however of the anecdote of Co- 
lumbus breaking the egg. That which is perfectiy ob 
vious to any man of common sense, as soon as it is 
mentioned, may nevertheless fail to occur, even to men 
of considerable ingenuity. 

It will also be readily perceived, on exam- Division oi 
ining the principles of these several divisions, foms of Ar 
that the last of them alone is properiy and frumeot*. 
strictly a division of Arguments as suek. The first is 
evidently a division of the forms of stating them; for 
eveiy one would allow that the same argument may be 
either stated as an enthymeme, or brought into the striel 
svllogisticform; and that, either categorically or hypo- 
tnetiodly, &c. ; eg <• Whatever has a beginning has 
a cause ; the earth had a beginning, therefore it had a 
eause ; or. If the earth had a beginning, it had a cause : 
it had a beginning,'* &c. everyone would call the jaiiM 
ugument, differently stated. This, therefore, evidently 
oinot a division of Arguments as snch. 

The second is plainly a division of arguments ae 
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BAjtec* cording to their subjed-fnatttrt whether ne- 
mifttBr of ceseary or probable, certaLa or uncertain. It 
arguments. mathematic8, e, g, every proposition that can 
be stated is either an immutable truth, or an absurdity 
and self-contradiction; while in human afiGurs the 
propositions which we assume are only true for the 
most part, and as general rules; and in physios, 
though they must be true as lon^ as the laws of nature 
remain undisturbed, the contradiction of them does not 
imply an absurdity ; and the conclusions, of course, in 
each case, have the same denee and kind of certainQr 
with the premises. This, therefore, is properly a di- 
vision, not of Arguments as such, but of the Propon' 
lions of which the^r consist 

rnrposea ^® ^^^ ^ ^ division of arffuments accord- 
of vgv- ing to the purpose for which they are em- 
menu. ployed; according to the intention of the 
reasoner; whether that be to establish << directly ** (or 
" ostmsivelv ") the conclusion drawn, or (" indirectly ") 
by means of an absurd conclusion to disprove one of 
the premises; (t. e. to prove its contradictory:) since 
^he alternative proposed in every valid argument is, 
either to admit the conclusion, or to deny one of the 
premises. Now it may so happen that in some cases, 
one person will choose the tormer, and another the 
latter, of these alternatives. It is probable, e. g, that 
many have been induced to admit the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation, from its clear connexion with the infal- 
libility of the Romish Church; and many others, by 
the ver>[ same argument, have surrendered their beliet 
in that infallibilit]^. Again, Berkeley and Keid seem 
to have alike admitted that the non-existence of matter 
was a necessary consequence of Locke*s Theory of 
ideas : but the former was hence led, hon&Me, to admit 
and advocate that non-existence ; while the latter was 
led by the very same arg^ument to reject the ideal theory. 
Thus, we see it is possible for the very same argument 
to be direct to one person, and indirect to another ; lead 
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id^ them to different results, according as they judge th« 
ouginal conclusion, or the contradictory of a premiss* 
to be the more probable. This, therefore, is not prop* 
erly a division of ar^ments as such, but a divisioc of 
the purposes for ichtck they are on each occasion e n- 
ployed. 

The fourth, which alone is properly a di- Di^jgion ^ 
vision of arguments as such, and accordingly Arguments 
will be principally treated of, is a division " *^^^' 
pxcording to the *< relation of the subject-matter of the 
premises to that of the conclusion." f say, ** of the 
subject-matter," because the logical connexion between 
(he premises and conclusion is independent of the mean- 
ing oi the terms employed, and may be exhibited with 
letters of the alphabet substituted for the terms ; but the 
telation I am now speaking of between the premises ana 
conclusion, (and the varieties which form the severe 
species of arguments,) is in respect of their subject 
matter : as e. g. an ** argument from cause to eilect " is 
no called and considered, in reference to the relation ex- 
isting between the premiss, which is the cause, and the 
conclusion, which is the effect ; and an ** argument from 
example,'* in hke manner, from the relation between a 
known and an unknown instance, both belonging to 
the same class. And it is plai n that the present division 
though it has a reference to the subject-matter of the 

E remises, is yet not a division of propositions considered 
y themselves, (as in the case with the division into 
"probable" and "demonstrative,") but of arguments 
considered as such ; for when we say, e. g. that the 
premiss is a cause, and the conclusion th& effect, these 
expressions are evidently relative, and have I'lO mean 
ing, except in reference to each other ; and so also when 
we say tnat the premiss and the conclusion are two 
paredld cases, that very expression denotes their relation 
to each other. 

In the annexed table I have sketched an outline o| 
thj.» several div"«ions of arguments here treated of: 
4 
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f speak of arguing from Cause to Efiect, it is not intend 
ed *o maintain the real and proper efficacy of what aie 
called Physical Causes to produce their respective 
Efiects, nor to enter into «n^ discussion of the contro- 
versies which have been raised on that point ; which 
would be foreign from the present purpose. The word 
'* Cause," therefore, is to be understood as employed in 
the popular sense ; as well as the phrase of ** account- 
ing tor " any fact. 

Argument ^ ^^> ^®"» ^ ^V ^^^> popularly 

from cause speaking, has a tendency to produce a certain 
to effect, Eflfect, so far its existence is an Argumen 
for that of the Effect If the Cause be fully sufficient, 
and no impediments intervene, the Effect in question 
follows certainly ; and the nearer we approach to \his 
the stronger the Argument 

This is the kind of Argument which produces (when 
short of absolute certainty) that species of the Probable 
Plausibiiit ^^^^ ^^ usually called the Plausible. On 
^' this subject Dr. Campbell has some valuable 
remarks in his Phuosophy of Rhetoric, (book i. § 5, ch. 
vii.) though he has been led into a good deal of per- 
plexity, partly by not having logically analysed the two 
species of probabilities he is treating of, and partly by 
departing, unnecessarily, from the ordinary use of terms, 
in treating of the Plausible as something distinct from 
the Probable, instead of regarding it as a spedes of Pro- 
bability.* 

This is the chief kind of Probability which poets, oi 
other writers of fiction, aim at ; and in such works it k 

* 1 do not mean, howeyer, that every thing to which the tenn 
* plausible" would apply would be in strict propriety called 
** probable ;» as e. g. if we had fully ascertained some story thai 
&ad been told us to be an imposition, we might still say, it was a 
*' plausible " tale ; though, subsequent to the detection, the word 
(' probable ** would not be so properly applied. But certainly 
oommon usage warrants the use of " probable ** In many cases, 
Ju the ground of this plausibility alone ; viz. the adequacy al 
0ome cause, known, or likely to exist, to produce the effect N 
^ueatioD 
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often designated by the lerm " natural."* Wjilcra of 
this class, as they aim not at producing belief, are 
allowed to take their " Causes" for granted, (t. e. to 
assume any hypothesis they please,) provided they 
make the Effects follow naturally ; repr^enting, that 
is. the personages of the fiction as acting, and the events 
as resulting, in the same manner as might have been 
expected, supposing the assumed circumstances to have 
been reaLf And hence the great father of criticism 
establishes his paradoxical maxim, that impossibilities 
which appear probable, are to be preferred to possibili- 
ties which appear improbable. For, as he justly 
ol'serves, the impossibility of the hypothesis, as e. g. 
in Homer, the familiar intercourse of gods with mortals, 
is no bar to the kind of Probability (t. e. Verisimili- 
tude) required, if those mortals are represented as act- 
ing in the manner men naturally would have done un- 
der those circumstances. , 

The Probability, then, which the writer of fiction 
aims at, has, for the reason just mentioned, no tendency 
to produce a particHlart but only a general, belief; t. e. 
not that these particular events actually took place, but 
that such are likely, generally, to take place under 
such circumstances :| this kind of belief (unconscious- 
ly entertained) being necessary, and all that is necessa- 
ry, to produce that sympathetic feeling which is the 
writer^s object. In Argumentative Compositions, how- 
ever, as the object of course is to produce conviction 
as to the particular point in question, the Causes from 

* It is also important for them, though not so essential, to kee,« 
clear of the improbable air produced by the introduction of events, 
«rnich, though not unnatural, have a great preponderance of chaneeM 
■gainst them. The distinction between these two kinds of faults is 
pointed out in a passage in the Quarterly Review, for which see Ap* 
pendixy> [B.] 

t For some remarks on this point, see the preface to a late (pari- 
ied) edition of the ** Tales of the Genii." 

t On which ground Aristotle contends that the end of Fiction it 
More Philosophical than that of History, since it aims at general, ia 
itead of jpartic'ilar, Tr\i*h 
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which our Arguments are drawn must be sath as ar« 
either admitted, or may be provedj to be actually 
existing, or likely to exist. 

On the appropriate use of this kind of Ai^ment« 

( which is probably the eUdc of Aristotle, though unfor- 

Employ, tunately he has not furnished any example 

meut of of it,) some Kules will be laid down here- 

the phrase after; my object at present having beec 

'"**"* merely to ascertain the nature of it. And 
here it may be worth while to remark, that though I 
have apphed to this mode of Keasoning the title oi 
** a priori" it is not meant to be maintained that aU 
such arguments as have been by other writers so 
designated correspond precisely with what has been 
just described.* The pnrase, ** a priori " Argument, is 
not indeed employed by all in the same sense ; it woiUd, 
however, generally be understood to extend to any 
argument draw^ from an antecedent or forerunner, 
whether a Ccmse or not ; e. g, " the mercury sinks, 
therefore it will rain." Now this Argument being 
drawn from a circumstance which, though an antece- 
dent, is in no sense a Cause, would fall not under the 
former, but the latter, of the classes laid down ; since 
when rain comes, no one would account for the pheno- 

* Some students, accordingly, partly with a view to keep clear of 
aay ambiguity that might hence arise, and partly for the sake of 
brevitjr, have found it useful to adopt, in drawing up an outline or 
analysis of any composition, certain arbitrary symbols, to denote, 
respectively, each class of Arguments and of Propositions : viz. 
A, for the former of the two classes of arguments Just tlescribed. 
(to denote ** a prion," or *• antecedent," probability,) and B, for the 
latter, which, as consisting of several different kinds, may be 
denomiuated " the body of evidence." Again, they designate the 

E reposition, which aceowUafor the principal and original assertion, 
y a small " a," or Greek a, to denote its identity in tubftance with 
the argument bearing the symbol " A," though employed for a dilT^ 
rent purpose ; viz. not to establish a fact that is doubtful, but to 
meeount/or one that is admitted. The proposition, again, which 
results as a consequence or corollary from the piincipal one, they 
designate by the symbol C. There seems to be the same conyenv 
ence in the use of*^ these symbols as Logicians have found in thf 
employment of A. £, I, O, to represent tne four klnOs of Fn^posa 
fioos according to quantity and quality. 
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meuon by the fallirig of the mercury; which they woula 
call a sign of rain ; and yet most, perhaps, would class 
this among *' a priori" Arguments. In like manner the 
fxpression, "a posteriori" Arguments, would not in 
its ordinary use coincide precisely, though it would very 
nearly, with the second class of Arguments. 

The division, however, which has here been adopted, 
appears to be both more philosophical, and also more 
precise, and consequently more practically useful, than 
any other ; since there is so easy and decisive a test by 
which an argument may be at once referred to the one 
or to the other of the classes described. 

§ 3. The second, then, of these classes, (viz. "Argu- 
ments drawn from such topics as could not be used to 
account for the fact, &c. in question, supposing it 
granted,*') may be subdivided into two kinds; which 
will be designated by the terms " Sign" and " Example." 

By" Sign," (so called from the XrifLelov of 
Aristotle,) is meant, what may be described ^^* 
as an " argument from an Effect to a Condition .•" — % 
species of Argument of which the analysis is as fol- 
lows ; as far as any circumstance is, what may be eddi- 
ed a Condition of the existence of a certain effect or 
phenomenon, so far it may be inferred from the exist 
ence of that Effect : if it be a Condition absolutely es- 
serUial, the Argument is, of course, demonstrative ; anr. 
the Probability, is the stronger in proportion as we ap» 
proach to thai case. 

Of this kind is the Argument in the instance lately 
given : a man is suspected as the perpetrator of the sup- 
posed murder, from the circumstance of his clothes b«« 
sng bloody ; the murder being considered as in a certain 
degree a probable condition of that appearance ; t. e. it 
itf presumed that his clothes would not otherwise have 
been bloody. Again, from the appearance of ice, w« 
infer, decidedly, the existence of a temperature notabov« 
freezing point ; that temperature lieing an essential Coa- 
iition of the crystallization of water. 
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froof of Among the circumstances which sire con« 

a cause. ditional to any Effect, must evidently comi 
the Cause or Causes ; and if there he only one possibJ« 
Cause, this being absolutely essential, may be demoa- 
Btratively proved from the Effect : if the same Effecl 
might result from other Causes, then the Argument ifl, 
at best, but probable. But it is to be observed, thai 
there are also many circumstances which have no ten- 
dency to produce a certain Effect, though it cannot exisi 
Vfithout them, and from which Effect, consequently 
they may be inferred, as Conditions, thougn not Causes ; 
e. g. a man's " being alive one day," is a circum- 
stance necessary, as a Condition, to his " dying the 
next ; but has no tendency to produce it ; his having 
been alive, therefore, on the former day, may be proved 
from his subsequent death, but not vice-versa* 

It is to be observed therefore, that though it is verj- 
common for the Cause to be proved from its Effect, i1 
is never so proved so far forth as [)}] it is a Causer 
but so far forth as it is a condition, or necessary cir- 
cumstance. 

A Cause, again, may be employed to prove an Effect, 
(this being the first classof Arguments already described,) 
so far as it has a tendency to produce the Ei&ct, even 
though it be not at all necessary to it : (t. e- when other 
Causes may produce the same effect ;) and in this case, 
though the Effect may be inferred from the Cause, the 
Cause cannot be inferred from the Effect : e. g. from 
a mortal wound you may infer death; but not vic§ 
versA. 

* It is howerer very common, in the carelessness of oidinary 
language, to mention, as the Causes of phenomena, circumstances 
which every one wou 'd allow, on consideration, to be not Causes 
but only conditions, ol the Eft'ects in question : e. g. it would b* 
•aid of a tender plant, that it was destroyed in consequence of nol 
being covered with a mat *, though every one would mean to imply 
thet the frost destroyed it j this being a cause too well known tt 
need being m'entioned ; and that which is spoken of as the Caus& 
viz. the absence of a covering, being only the Condition., withoil 
which the real Cause could not have operated. 
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Lastly, when a Cause is also a necessar}' or probablt 
rnndition, i. e. when it is the only possible or only 
likeljT Cause, then we may argue both ways : e, g*. w« 
may infer a General's success from his known skul, or> 
his skill, from his known success : (in this, as in all 
c^es, assuming what is the better known as a proof of 
what is less-known, denied, or doubted,) these two Ar- 
guments belonging, respectively, to the two classes 
originadly laid down. 

And it is to be observed, that, in such Ar- Logical an<» 
guments from Sign as this last, the conclusion physical se* 
which follows, lofficalljf, from the premiss, 9w«"c«« 
beinff flie Cause fiom which the premiss follows, phy- 
sically, {i, tf. as a natural Effect,) there are in this case 
two different kinds of Sequence opposed to each other , 
e, g, *' With many of them Grod was not well pleased ; 
for ihey were overthrown in the wilderness." In Ar- 
guments of the first class, on the contrary, these two 
kinds of Sequence are combined ; i. e. the Conclusion 
which follows logically from the premiss, is also the 
Effect following physically from it as a Cause ; a Gene- 
ral's skill, e. g. being both the Cause and the Proof of 
his being likely to succeed. 

It is most important to keep in mind the importance 
distinction between these two kinds of Se- of distin. 
quence, which are, in Argument, sometimes the*two^ 
combined, and sometimes opposed. There is kinds of so 
no more fruitful source of confusion of ^"«™5®- 
thought than that ambiguity of the language employed 
en these subjects, which tends to confovuld together 
these two things, so entirely distinct in their nature 
There is hardly any argumentative writer on subjects 
involvlnfi; a discussion of the Causes or Effects of any 
thing, wno has clearly perceived and steadily kept in 
riew the distinction I have been speaking of, or who 
has escaped the errors and perplexities thence resulting. 
The wide extent accordingly, and the importance of Uie 
mstakcs and dificulties arising out ci the ambiguity 
6 
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oom pialned of, is incalculable. Of all the ** Idola Fori,"* 
none is perhaps more important in its results. To 
dilate n^n this point as fully as might l.e done with 
advantage, would exceed my present hmits ; but it wiU 
;iot be irrelevant to ofier Bome remarks on tiie origin oi 
^he ambiguity complained of, and on the cautions to be y 
used in guarding against being misled by it ' 

Loifical The Premiss by which any thing is prcrv 

bequence. ed, is not necessarily the Cause of the fact*8 
being such as it is; but it is the cause of our knomng, 
or being convinced, that it is so ; e, g. the wetness oi 
the earth is not the cause of rain, but it is the cause oi 
our knowing that it has rained. These two things — 
the Premiss which produces our conviction, and the 
Cause which produces that of which we are convinced 
— are the more likely to be confounded together, in the 
looseness of colloquial language, from the circumstance 
that (as has been above remarked) they frequently 
coincide ; as, e. g. when we infer that the ground wii 
be wet, from the fall of rain which produces that wet* 
ness. And hence it is that the same words have come 
to be applied, in common, to each kind of Sequence , 
9. g. an Effect is said to " follow " from a Cause, and a 
Conclusion to " follow" from the Premises; the words 
" Cause" and " Reason,** are each applied indifferently, 
both to a Cause, properly so called, and to the Premiss 
of an Argument ; though " Reason,*' in strictness of 
j^.. . speaking, should be confined to the latter, 
of "fc. ^ " Therefore,*' " hence," «* consequently,- 
cause,'' &c., and also, " since,** " because,** and 
fore!"&c. " why," have likewise a corresponding am- 
biguity. 
The multitude of the words which bear this double 
meaning (and that, in all languages) greatly increased 
our liability to be misled by it ; since thus ^e very 
means men resort to for ascertaining the sense of any 
expression, are infected with the very same ambiguity 
* Bacon. 
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f. g. if we inquire what is meant by a * Cause," w« 
Bball be told that it is that from which something <* fol« 
Icrws ;" or, which is indicated by the words " therefore," 
*' consequently," &c all which expressions are as equi- 
Tocal and uncertain in their signification as the original 
one. It is in yain to attempt ascertaining by the 
balance the true amount of any commodity, if uncertain 
weights are placed in the opposite scale. Hence it i^ 
that so many writers, in investigating the Cause to 
which any fact or phenomenon is to be attributed, have 
assigned that which is not a CauseB but only a Proof 
that the fact is so ; and have thus been led into an end- 
less train of errors and perplexities. 

Several, however, of the words in question, though 
employed indiscriminately in both significations, seem 
(as was observed in the case of the word " fieason ") 
in their primary and strict sense to be confined to one. 
"A^,*' in Greek, and "ergo,''* or « itaque," in Latin, 
seem originally and properly to denote the Sequence of 
Efiect from Cause ; " apa,",'- and " igitur,'* that of con- 
clusion from Itemises. The English v/ord ** accord- 
ingly," will generally be found to correspond with the 
Latin " itaque." 

The interrogative " why," is employed to Ainbisu.'ty 
inquire, either, first, the " Reason," (or oi"Why.« 
" rroof ;") secondly, the " (Dause ;" or thirdly, the " ob 
ject proposed," or Final- Cause : e. g. first. Why are the 
angles of a triangle equal to two right angles ? second- 
ly. Why are the days shorter in winter than in summer ? 
thirdly. Why are the works of a watch constructed as 
ihey are,?t 

It is to be observed that the discovery of Cav.ses be- 
longs propei.-'y to the province of the Philosopher , that 

• Most Logical writers seem not to be aware of this, as they 
fencrally, in Latin Treatises, employ " ergo " in the other sense 
>t is from the Greek ipyu, i. e. " in lact." 

t "Afa having a signification of fUneas or emneidtnct, whence 

^aee tl»o article Whv. in the Appendix to the TreaUse on Logio 
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of " Reasons," strictly so called, (i e, Arcuments,) te 
that of the Rhetorician ; and that, though each wiU 
have frequent occasion to assume the character of th« 
other, it is most important that these two objects should 
not be confounded together. 

§ 4. Of Signs then there are some which from a cei- 
tain ESkct or phenomenon, infer the " Cause" of it; and 
others which, in like manner, infer some " Condition'* 
which is not the Cause. 

Testimony ^^ these last, one species is the Argument 
a kind of from Testimony : the premiss being tne ex- 
■^S"*- istencc of the Testimony ; the Conclusion, 

the truth of what is attested ; which is considered as a 
•* Condition** of the Testimony having been given ; sinc«i 
it ^i> evident that so far only as this is allowed, (t. e. m 
far only as it is allowed, that the Testimony would no* 
have been given, had it not been true,) can this Argu 
ment have any force. Testimony is of various kinds 
and may possess various degrees of force,* not only it 
reference to its own intrinsic character, but in referenc€ 
also to the kind of conclusion that it is brought to 
support. 

Matters of ^^ respect of this latter point, the first and 
feet, and of great distinction is, between testimony to 
opinion. matters of fact, and, to matters of opinion, 
or doctrines. When the question is as to a fact, it is 
plain we have to look chiefly to the fionesty of a wit- 
ness, his accuracy, and his means of gaining informa- 
^on. When the question is about a matter of opinion, 
n is equally plain that his ability to form a judgment 
IS no less to be taken into account f But though this 

* Locke has touched on this subject, though sliffhtly and scanti 
It. He says, " In the testimony of others, is to be considered, . 
TThe number. 2. The integrity. 3 The skill of the witnesses. 4. 
The design of the author, where it is a testimony out of a book 
cited. 6. The consistency of the parts and circumstances of the 
relation. 6. Contrary testimonies." ,. . . 

f- Testimony to matters of opinion usually receives the name of 
wtkarity : which term however is also often applied when facts ar» 
|p question; as when we wiy, indifforertly, ♦' the account of thit 
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ifl admitted by all, it is very common with iriCousideiate 
persons to overlook, in practice, the distinction, and to 
mistake as to, what it is, that, in each case, is attested. 
Facts, properly so called, are, we should remember, 
individuals,' though the term is often extended to 
general statements, especially when these are well 
established. And again, the causes or other circum- 
stances connected with some event or phenomenon, are 
often stated as a part of the very fact attested. If, for 
instance, a person relates his having found coal in a 
certain stratum; or if he states, that m the East Indies 
ne saw a number of persons who had been sleeping 
exposed to the moon*s rays, afflicted with certain 
symptoma, and that after taking a certain medicine they 
recovered — ^he is bearing testimony as to simple matters 
of fact: but if he declares that the stratum in question 
constantly contains coal; — or, that the patiei«>s in ques 
tion were so affected in consequence of the moon's rays 
— ^that such is the general efiect of them in that climate,* 
and that that medicine is a cure for such symptoms, it 
is evident that his testimony — however worthy of 
credit — ^is borne to a different kind of conclusion; 
namely, not an individusd, but a general conclusion, 
and one which must rest, not solely on the veracity, 
but also on the judgment, of the witness. . 

Even in the other case, however — when character ol 
the question relates to what is strictly a witnesses. 
matter of fact — the intellectual character of the witness 
is not to be wholly left out of the account A man 
fttrongly influenced by prejudice, to which the weakest 
men are ever the most liable, may even fancy he sees 
what he does not. And some degree of suspicion mav 
thence attach to the testimony of prejudiced, thou^ 
honest men, when their prejudices are on the same sid€ 
with their testimony: for otherwise their testimony 
trapsaotion rests on the anthority »— or " on the tesUmony— of such 
AIM sach an histoTUin.'* , , . , 

• Such is the prevailing, if not universal beUt f c I those vho ha»e 
W iei in the East Indies. 
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may even be the stronger. E. G. The early dieeipleM 
oi Jesus were, mostly, ignorant, credulous, and preju- 
diced men ; but all their expectations — all their ■ earh 
prejudices — ran counter to almost everything tiiat thej 
attested. They were, in that particular case, harder tc 
be convinced than more intelligent and enlightened me. 
would have been. It is most important, therefore, U 
remember — ^what is often for^tten-~-that credulity an^ 
incredulity are the same habit considered in reference 
to different things. The more easy of belief any one 
b in respect of what falls in with his wishes or precon- 
ceived notions, the harder of belief he will be of any- 
thing that opposes these. 

Number of Again, in respect of the number of wit< 
vitnesses. nesses, it is evident that— other points being 
equal — many must have more weight than one, or a 
few ; but it is no uncommon mistake to imagine many 
witnesses to be bearing concurrent testimony to the 
same thing, when in truth they are attesting different 
things. One or two men may be bearing original 
testimony to some fact or transaction ; and one or two 
hundred, who are repeating what they have heard from 
these, may be, in reality, only bearing witness to their 
having heard it, and to their own belief. Multitudes 
may agree in maintaining some system or doctrine, 
which perhaps one out of a million may have convinced 
himself of by research and reflection ; while the; rest 
have assented to it in implicit reliance on authority. 
These are not, in reality, attesting the same thing 
The one is, in reality, declaring that so and so is, as he 
conceives, a conclusion fairly established by reasons 
pertaining to the subject-matter; the rest, that so 
and so is the established belief; or is held by per- 
sons on whose authority they rely., Thepe last may 
indeed have very good ground for their belief : (for 
no one would say that a man who is not versed ic 
Ajstronomy is not justified in believing the earth*f 
motion:) but still it is to be remembered that they 
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■re not, in reality, bearing witness to the same taingaa 
the others. 

Undesigned testimony is manifec^tly, so undesigned 
far, the stronger ; the suspicion of fabrica- testimony, 
tion being thus precluded. Slight incidental hints 
therefore, and oblique aUusions to any fact, have often 
much more weight than distinct formal assertions of it 
And, moreover, such allusions will often ^o to indicate 
not only that the fact is true, but that it w^as, at thb 
time wnen so alluded to, notorious and undisputed. 
The account given by Herodotus, of Xerxes*s cutting a 
canal through the isthmus of Athos, which is ridiculed 
by^ Juvenal,* is much more stronely attested byThucy- 
dides.in an incidental mention of a place " near which 
some remains of the canal might be seen,*' than if he 
had distinctly recorded <his conviction of the truth of 
the narrative. 

So also, the many slight allusions in the apostolic 
epistles, to the sufifehngs undergone, and the miracles 
wrought, hy disciples, as things familiar to the readers, 
are much more decisive than distinct descriptions, nar- 
ratives, or assertions, would have been. 

Paley, in that most admirable specimen of g^^ij ^j^. 
the investi^on of this kind of evidence, the oumstancee 
Hora Pauhnae, puts in a most needful caution may ha^e 
»g^st supposing that because it is on very wdlght 
minute points this kind of argument turns, 
therefore the vnj9ortanee of these .points in establishing 
the conclusion is smallA The reverse, as he justly 
observes,, is the truth; for the more minute, and in- 

* " Velificatat Athos, et quicqnid On»oia mendax 
Audet in bistoria." 
f Thus Swift endeavoured (in Gulliver's Voyage tp Laputa, and 
fai some of his poems,) to cast ridicule on some of the evidence on 
which Bishop Atterbury's treasonable correspondence was brought 
home to him ; the medium of proof being certain allusions, in 
some of the letters, to a lame lap-dog ; as if the importance of the 
tniancm were to be measured by the Intrinsic imnortance of tha 
iQg. But Swift was far too acute a man probably to have lalleR 
himself into sucU an er-or as he was erdeavouring, »r partjr- 
paiposes, to lead his readers into 
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trinsically triiiing, and likely to escape notice, any 
point is, the more docs it preclude the idea of desigi 
and fabrication, imitations of natural objects — flowersj 
for instance — ^wben so skilfully made iis to deceive the 
naked eye, are detected by submitting the natural anc: 
the artificial to a microscope. 

The same remarks will apply to other kinds of sigi 
also. The number and position of the nails in a man i 
shoe, corresponding with a foot-mark, or a notch in the 
blade of a knife, have led to tlie detection of a murderer 
Testimony "^^^ testimony of adversaries — indudin/e 
•f adyersa- under this term all who would be unwillinji 
Ties. xq admit the conclusion to which their testi 

mony tends — ha^ if course, great weight derived from 
that circumstance. And as it will, oftener than not, fall 
under the head of " undesigned," much minute research 
will often be needful, in order to draw it out 
Cn>8»<ex- In oral examination of witnesses, a skilful 
amination. cross-examiner will often elicit from a relue- 
tant witness most important truths, which the witness is 
desirous of concealing or disgjuising. There is another 
kind of skill, which consists in so alarming, misleading, 
or bewildering an honest witness as to throw discredit on 
his testimony, or pervert the efiect of it. * Of this kind of 
art, which may be characterised as the most, or one of 
the most, base and depraved of all possible employments 
of intellectual power, I shall only make one further ob- 
servation. I am convinced that the most ^ectual mode 
of eliciting truth, is quite different from that by which an 
honest, simple-minded witness is most easily baffled and 
confused. I have seen the experiment tried, of subject- 
ing a witness to such a kind of cross-examination by a 
practised lawyer as would have been, I am convinced, 
the most likely to alarm and perplex many an honest 
Vltness ; without any efifect in sfaiaking the testimony : 
ana, afterwards, by a totally opposite mode of exami- 

* a** in Appendix [C] some extracts from a valaable pamphlal 
M tVi " Licaate of Counsel." 
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nation, such as would not have at all perplexed one whu 
tiras honestly telling the truth, that same witness wa« 
drawn on, step by step, to acknowledge the utter falsity 
of the whole. Generally speaking, I beliere that a 

?[ttiet, gentle, and straightfor^'ard, though full and care- 
ul examination, will be the most adapted to elicit 
truth; and that the manceuvres, and the brow-beating, 
which are the most adapted to confuse an honest wit- 
ness, are just what the dishonest one is the best pre- 
pared for. The more the storm blusters, the more care 
fully he wraps round him the cloak, which a wann 
sunshine will often induce him to throw off. 

In any testimony (whether oral or written) Testimon j 
that is unwillingly borne, it will more fre- of adversa- 
juently consist in something incidentally J'^'iJi^jt?^ 
implied, than in a d'stinct statement. For ^^ *** 
instance, the generality of men, who are accustomed to 
cry up common-sense as preferable to ff^stems of art, 
have been brought to bear witness, collectively, (in 
preface to «• Elements of Logic,") on the opposite side ; 
inasmuch as each of them gives the preference to the 
latter, in the subject, whatever it may be, in which he 
is most conversant. 

Sometimes, however, an adversary will be compelled 
distinctly to admit something that makes against him, 
in order to contest some other point. Thus, the testi 
mony of the Evangelists, that the miracles of Jesu9 
were acknowledged by the unbelioers, and attributed 
to maeic, is confirmed by the Jews, in a work called 
•• Toldoth Jeschu ;'* (the «« Generation of Jesus;") which 
must have been compiled (at whatever period) from 
traditions existing from the very first ; since it is incre- 
dible that if those contemporaries of Jesus who opposed 
him, had denied the fact of the miracles having been 
wrought, Aeir descendants should have admitted th« 
hcts, and resorted to the hypothesis of magic. 

The negative testimony, either of adversa- Nesative 
rie8» or of indifferent persons, i« often of great testimony 
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weight When statements or arguments, pablidy pat 
forth, aud generally known, remain uncontradicted^ an 
appeal may fairly be made to this circumstance, as a 
coniirmatory testimony on the part of those acquainted 
with the matter, and interested in it ; especially if they 
are likely to be unwilling to admit the conclusion. 
Concurrent It is manifest that the concurrent testi- 
testimony, monv, positive or negative, of several wit- 
nesses, when there can have been no concert, and es- 
pecially when there is any r-yalry or hostility between 
them, carries with it a weight independent of that which 
may belong to each of them considered separately. For 
though, in such a case, each of the witnesses should be 
even considered as wholly undeserving of credit, still 
the chances might be incalculable against their all 
agreeing in the same falsehood. It is in this kind of 
testimony that the generality of mankind believe in the 
motions of the earu, and of the heavenly bodies, &c 
Their belief is not the result of their owa observations 
and calculations ; nor yet again of their implicit reliance 
on the skill and the good-faith of any one or more As- 
tronomers but it rests on the agreement of many in 
dependent and rival Astronomers ; who want neither tlie 
ability nor the will to detect and expose each other's 
errors. It is on similar grounds, as Dr. Hinds has justly 
observed,* that all men, except about two or three in a 
million, believe in the existence and in the genuineness 
of manuscripts of ancient books, such as the Scriptures. 
It is not that they have themselves examined these ; or 
again, (as some represent) that they rely implicitly on 
the good-faith of those who profess to have done so ; 
but they rely on the concurrent and uncontradicted tes- 
timony of all who have made, or who might make^ the 
examination ; both unbelievers, and believers of various 
hostile sects ; any one of whom would be sure to s^ize 
any opportunity to expose the forgeries or errors of his 
appone its. 

* Hindi oa inspiration. 
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This observation is the more important, because 
many persons are liable to be startled and dismayed on 
!ts being pointed out to thorn that they have been be- 
lieving something — as they are led to suppose— on very 
insufficient reasons; when the truth is perhaps that 
they have been mis-stating their reasons.* 

A remarkable instance of the testimony of adversarieb 
— ^both positive and negative — has been afforded in the 
questions respecting penal-colonies. The pernicious 
character of the system was proved in various publica- 
tions, and subsequently, before two committees of the 
House of Commons, from the testimony of persons who 
were friendly to that system ; the report and evidence 
taken before those committees was published ; and all 
this remained uncontradicted for years ; till, on motions 
being made for the abolition of the system,t persons had 
the dSroatery to come forward at the eleventh hour and 
ieny the truth of the representations given : thas pro- 
nouncing on themselves a heavy condemnation, for hav- 
ing either left that representation — supposing they 
thought it false — so lono* unrefuted, or else, denying 
what they knew to be true. 

Misrepresentation, again, of argument — attempts to 
suppress evidence, or to silence a speaker by clamour 
— ^reviling and personality, and false charges — all theso 
are presumptions of the same kind; that the cause 
aguinst which they are brought, is — in the opinion of 
adversaries at least — ^unassailable on the side of truth. 

To the same head may be referred the silence of scho- 
lars of various sects and parties, as evidence (as has 
been already remarked) in i«s{)ect of any ancient book 
of high importance, whose existence and genuineness 
they do not deny. 

As for the character of the particular things J^j^jjj 
that in any case may je attested, it is plain SttestSu 

• Se« Appesdix, ID.] ^. ... , . 

t See •• Substance of a Speech on Transpoi+Ation, deUT«r«d a 
4te HouM of Urds. on the 10th of May, 1840.'* kc 
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that we have to look to the probability or iinprobabi- 
i\ty of their having been either ima^ned, or iiiveated 
by the persons attesting them. / 

Any thing unlikely to occur, is, bo far, the less liko 
ly to have been feigned or fancied : so that its antece* 
tfent improbability may sometimes add to the credibility 
of those who bear w^itness to it.* And again, any thing 
which, however likely to take place, would not hav« 
been likely, otherwise, to enter the mind of those parti- 
cular persons who attest it, or would be at vananop 
with their interest or prejudices, is thereby rendered the 
mc/e credible. Thus, when some one relates something 
which, though intelligible to us, he appears himself not 
clearly to understand, this is a proof that it is no for- 

Sery of his. And, as has been above remarked, when 
le disciples of Jesus record occurrences and discourses, 
such as were both foreign to all the notions, and at va- 
riance with all the prejudices, of any man living in those 
days, and of Jews more especially, this is a strong con- 
firmation of their testimony. The negative circumstance 
also, of a witness's omitting to mention things, which 
it is morally certain he woiud have mentioned, had he 
been inventing, adds great weight to what he does say.-f 
Concurrent ^^^ remark above made, as to the force oi 
Kigns of concurrent testimonies, even though each, 
other kinds, separately, might have little or none,f bu 
whose accidental agreement in a falsehood would be 

* See Sermon IV. on " A Christian Place of Worship.'* 

f See Essay on Omissiors, &c. 1st Series, Essay 6. 

i It is observed bv Dr. Campbell that '* It deserves likewise to 
be attended to on this subject, that in a number of concurrent testi 
monies, (in cases wherein there could have been no previous con 
cert,) there is a probability distinct from that which may be termed 
the sum of the probabilities resulting from the testimonies of the 
witneases, a probability which would remain even though the wit* 
Aesses were of such a character as to merit no faith at alL This 
probability arises purely from the concurrence itself. That suok 
a concurrence should spring from chance, is as one to infinite ; that 
is, in other words, morally impossible. If therefon ^ncort be ex 
eluded, there remains no other cause but the recVtf of tht Uitt* 
Cmipb€ir$ Philo$opky of Rhetoric, c. v. b. i. part S, f ISi 
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•xtiemely impiobable, is not solely applicable to IIm 
A.rgament from Testimony, but may be extended to 
many arguments of other kinds also ; in which a simi- 
lar calculation of chances will enable us to draw a con- 
clusion, sometimes even amounting to moral certainty, 
from a combination of data which singly would have had 
little or no weight. E. G. If any one out of a hundred 
men throw a stone which strikes a certain object,* 
there is but a slight probability, from that fiact alone, 
that he aimed at that object ; but if all the hundred 
threw stones which struck the same object, no one would 
doubt that they aimed at it. It is from such a combina- 
tion of aiigument that we infer the existence of an in- 
telligent Creator, from the marks of contrivance visible 
iQ the universe, though many of these are such as, taken 
singly, might well be conceived undesigned and acci- 
dental ; but that they should a// be such, is morally im- 
possible. * 

Great care is requisite in setting forth clearly, espe- 
cially in any popular discourse, arguments of this nature ; 
the generality of men being better qualified for under- 
standing (to use Lord Bacon*s words) *< j)articulars, one 
by one," than for taking a comprehensive view of a 
whole ; and therefore in a galaxy of evidence, as it may 
be called, in which the briliiancy of no single star can 
he pointed out, the lustre of the combination is often 
lost on Ihem 

Hence it is, as was remarked in the Trea- Fallacy of 
liseon Fallacies, that the sophism of •« Com Compoai- 
position," as it is called, so frequently mis- ' 
teads men. It is not improbable, (in the above example,) 
ihBX each of the stones considered separately, may have 
been thrown at random : and therefore the same is con* 
dnded of a//, considered in conjundion. Not that ii. 
such an instance, as this, any one would reason sr? 
weakly ; but that a still greater absurdity of the very 

• If r recollect rightly, thcae arc thp "vordi of Mr. ItagaM 
Mewaft 

6 
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iame kind is involved in the rejection of the evidenoet 
of our religion, will he plain to any one who considen^ 
not merely the individual fcrce but the number andiw- 
riety of those evidences.* 

Wkat is § 5. And here it may be observed, that 

iheMchanceg *^®^g^ ^^® easiest popular way of practically 
against any refuting the fallacy just mentioned (or indeed 
•upposition. any fallacy) is, by bringing fon^v^aria parallel 
case, where it leads to a manifest absurdit^r, a meta- 
;physical objection may still b^ urged against many 
cases in which we thus reason from calculation of 
chances ; an objection not perhaps likely practically to 
influence any one, but which may alford the Sophist a 
triumph over those who are unable to find a solution ; 
and which may furnish an excuse for the rejection of 
evidence which one is previously resolved not to ^dmit 
If it were answered then, to those who maintain that 
the universe, which exhibits so many marks of design, 
might be the work of non -intelligent causes, that no 
one would believe it possible for such a work as e. g 
ihe Iliad, to be produced by a fortuitous shaking toge- 
ther of the letters of the alphabet, the Sophist mi^ht 
challenge us to explain why even this last supposition 
should oe regarded as less probable than any other 
since the letters of which the Iliad is composed. If sha- 
ken together at random, must fall in some form or other 
and though the chances are millions of millions to one 
against that, or any other determinaie order, there ar« 
precisely as many mances against one as against another, 
whether more or less regular. And in like manner, as- 
tonished as we should be, and convinced of the inter- 
vention of artifice, if we saw any one draw out all tht 
sards in a pack in regular sequences, it is demonstrabl* 
that the chances are not more against that order, than 
against any one determinate order we might choose to 

* Mr. DaTison in the introduction to his work on Prophecy, statel 
stroDf ly the cumulative force of a multitude of small ivarticulai* 
See cTi. L'i ^ 4, of this Treatise 
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fix upon ; against that one, for instance, in wlueh tht 
sards are at this moment actually lying in any iniiri- 
dual pack. The multitude of the chances, therefore, 
ae woi^ say, against any series of events, does not 
constitute it improbable; since the like happens to 
every one every day ; «. g. a man valking tnrougb 
London-streets, on his business, meets acddentafiy 
hundreds' of others passing to and fro on theirs, 
and he would not say at the close of the day that any 
thing improbable had occurred to him; yet it would al- 
most baffle calculation to compote the chances against 
his meeting precisely those very persons, in the order, 
and at the times and places of his actually meeting each. 
The paradox thus seemingly established, thoueh few 
might be practically misled by it, many woula be at 
a loss to solve. 

The truth is, that any Bupposition is just- ^^^^ ^ 
.jr called improbable, not from the number meant bjta 
>f chances against it, considered . indepen- jmprptebi. 
.kntly, but fiom the number of chaoices geJge ©f «! 
against it compared with those which lie bariDg ma- 
against some other supposition. We call ^J 5^Jo^«« 
the drawing oi a prize m the lottery impro- *8**"** * 
bable; though there be but five to one against it; be- 
cause there are mm-e chances of a blank : on the other 
hand» if any on^ were cast on a desert island under cir- 
cumstances which warranted his believing that the 
chances were a hundred to one against any one's having 
been there before him, yet if he found on the sand peb- 
bles so ananged as to form distinctly the letters of a 
man's name, he would not only conclude it probable, 
but absolutely certain, that some human being had been 
there; because there wotdd be miUiom of chance^ 
•gainst those forms having been produced by the for- 
tuitous action of the waves. Yet if, instead of this, 1 
idiould find some tree on the island such that Ihe chan- 
ces appeared to me five to one against its having growA 
there spontaneously, still, if, as r efore, I conceived the 
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eiMOices a hundred to one against any man's haTing 
planted it there, I should at once reckon this last as the 
more unlikely supposition. 

So alsoyin the instance above given, any unmeaning 
form into which a number of letters miehi fall, would 
not be called improbable, countless as the chances are 
against that particular aider, because there are just (u 
many against each one of all other unmeaning forms; 
so that no one would be comparativdy improbable ; but 
if the letters formed a coherent poem, it would then be 
called incalculably improbable tiiat this form shouU 
have been fortuitous, though the chances against it re- 
main the very same ; because there must be much 
fewer chances against die supposition of its having been 
the work of design. The probability in short, of any 
siipposition, is estimated.from a comparison with each 
of its alternatives. The inclination of the balance can- 
not be ascertained from knowing the weights in one 
scale, unless we know what is m the opposite scale. 
So also the pressure of the atmosphere (equivalent to 
about 30.000 pounds on the body of an ordinary man) 
is unfelt while it is equable on all parts, and balanced 
by the air within the body ; but is at once perceived, 
when the pressure is removed from any part, by the 
air-pump or cupping-glass. 

The foregoii^ observations however, as was above 
remarked, are not confined to Arguments from Testimo- 
ny, but apply to all cases in which the degree of pro- 
bability is estimated from a calculation of diances. 
Ditbeliey- ^°^ ^^^ further remarks on this subject 
in; is Be. the reader is referred to § 17 of the Treatise 
K«»^"»s . on Fallacies,* where the «* Fallacy of Objec- 
tions" is discussed. It is most important to keep in 
mind the self-evident, but often foi^otten maxim that 
Hsbeliefis belief; only, they have reference to opposite 
amclusi&ns, E. 6r. To disbelieve the real existence fA 
the dfy of Troy, is to believe that it was feigned t smd 

* Logic, B.iij 
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%phieh conclusion implies the greater credulity, is tlie 
question to he decided. To some it may appear more, 
to others, less, probable, that a Greek poet should have 
celebrated (with whatever exaggerations) some of the 
feats of arms in which his countrymen had actually 
been engaged, than that he should have passed by all 
these, and resorted to such as were wholly imaginary 

The proper opposite to belief is either . 
conscious ignorance, or doubt. And even oAoubtop' 
Doubt may sometimes amount to a kind posudtoBe 
of Belief ; since deliberate and confirmed 
Doubt, on a question that one has attended to, implies 
a " verdict of not proven ;"" — a belief puU there is not 
sufficient evidence to determine either one way or the 
other. And in some cases this conclusion would he 
Accounted a mark of excessive credulity. A man who 
should doubt whether there is such a city as Home, 
would imply his helief in (what most would account a 
moral impossibility) the possibility of such multitudes 
of independent witnesses having concurred in a fabri- 
cation. 

§ 6. Before I dismiss the consideration of progressiva 
Signs, it may be worth while to notice aao- approach, 
ther case of combined Argument different from the one 
lately mentioned, yet in some degree resembling it The 
combination just spoken of, is where several Testimo- 
nies or other Signs, singly perhaps of little weight, pro- 
duce jointly, and by their coincidence, a degree of prob- 
fthility far exceeding the sum of their several forces, ta 
ken separattly : in the case 1 am now about to notice, 
the combined force of the series of areuments results 
from the order in which they are considered, and from 
their progressive tendency to establish a certain conclu- 
MOB. £. G, one part of the law of nature called the 
•• yis inertiae," is established by the argument alluded 
to; viz. that a body set in motion will eternally con- 
tinue in motion with uniform velocity in a rJglU line, 
to far as it is not acted upon by any causes which i©' 
6 
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tard or stop, accelerate, or divert, its course. Now, ai 
in every cause which can come under our observation, 
some such causes dc intervene, the assumed supposi* 
tion is practically impossible ; and we have no oppor- 
tunity of verifyme the law by dirsct experiment : but 
we may graduaUy approach indefinitely near to the 
case supposed; and on the result of such experiments 
our conclusion is founded. We find that when a body 
is projected along a rough surface, its motion is speedily 
retarded, and soon stopped ; if along a smoother surface, 
it continues longer in motion ; if upon ice, longer still ; 
and the like with regard to wheels, &c. in proportion 
as we gradually lessen the friction of the machinery : 
and if we remove the resistance of the air by setting a 
wheel or pendulum in motion under an exKausted re- 
ceiver, the motion is still longer continued. Finding 
then that the effect of the original impulse is more and 
more protracted, in proportion as we more and more re- 
move the impediments to motion from friction and re- 
sistance of the air, we reasonably conclude that if this 
could be completely done, (which is out of our power,) 
the motion would never cease, since what appear to be 
the only causes of its cessation would be absent.* 

Again, in arguing for the existence and moral attri- 
butes of the Deity from the authority of men's opinions, 
great use may be made of a like progressive course ol 
Argument, though it has been often overlooked. Some 
have argued for the being of a God from the universal, 
or at least, general, consent of mankind ; and some 
have appealed to the opinions of the widest and most 
cultivated portion, respecting both the existence and 
the moral excellence of the Deity. It cannot be denied 
that there is a presumptive force in each of these ars:v- 
ments; but it may be answered, that it is conceiviiolf 
an opinion common to almost all the species, may pos- 
sibly be an error resulting from a constitutional infir* 

• See the argument in Butler's Analogy to prore th« advtti 
t«ga which \ irtue, if perfect, might be expected to obtain. 
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mity of the human intellect; — that if we are to acqui* 
esce in the belief of the majority, we shall be led to 
Polytheism ; such being the creed of the greater pari t 
— and that though more weight may reasonably be at- 
tached to the opinions of the wisest and best-instructed, 
still, as we know such men are not exempt from error, 
we cannot be perfectly safe in adopting the belief they 
hold, unless we are convinced that they hold it in con- 
tequence of their being the wisest and best-instructed ; 
— so far forth as they are such. Now this Is precisely 
the point w hich may be established by the above-men- 
tioned progressive Argument Nations of Atheists, li 
there are any such, are confessedly among the rudes' 
and most ignorant savages : those who represent their 
God or Grods as malevolent, capricious, or subject to 
human passions and vices, are invariably to be found 
(in the present day at least) among those who are bru- 
tal and uncivilized ; and among the most civilized na* 
tions of the ancients, who professed a similar creed, 
the more enlightened membera of society seem either to 
have rejected altogether, or to have explained away, the 
popular belief. The Mahometan nations, again, of the 
present day, who are certainly more advanced in civil!- 
^tion than their Pagan neighbours, maintain the unity 
and the moral excellence of the Deity; but the nations 
01 Christendom, whose notions of the divine goodness 
are more exalted, are undeniably the most civilized part 
of the world, and possess, generally speaking, the most 
cultivated and improved intellectual powers. Now if we 
would ascertain, and appeal to, the sentiments of man 
IS a rational being, we must surely look to those which 
not only prevail most among the most rational and cul- 
tivated, but towards which also a progressive tendency 
(s found in men m proportion to their degrees of ration- 
ality and cultivation. It would be most extravagant 
io suppose that man's advance towards a more improved 
And exalted state of existence should tend to obliterate 
true and instil false notions. On the contrary we ;ue 
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authorized to conclude, that those notions would be the 
most correct, which men would entertain, whose know- 
ledge, intelligence, and intellectual cultivation should 
nave reached coniparali vely the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion ; and that those consequently will approach the 
nearest to the truth, which are entertained, more oi 
less, by various nations, in proportion as they have ad- 
vanced towards this civilized state. 

Many other instances might be adduced, in which 
♦ruths of the highest importance may be elicited by this 
process of argumentation; which will enable us to 
decide with sufficient probability what consequence 
would follow from an hypothesis which we have never 
experienced. It might, not improperly, be termed the 
Argument from Progressive Approach, 

§ 7. The third kind of Arguments to be 
• **"** ®* considered, (being the other oranch of the 
second of the two classes onginall y laid down, see § 3,) 
may be treated of under the &;eneral name of Example ; 
taking that term in ts widest acceptation, so as to 
comprehend the Arguments designated by the various 
names of Induction, Experience, Analogy, Parity of 
Reasoning, &c., all of which are essentially the same, 
as far as regards the fundamental principles I am here 
treating of. For in all the Arguments designated by 
these names, it will be found, that we consider one or 
more, known, individual objects or instances, of a 
certain class, as a fair sample, in respect of some point 
or other, of that class; and consequently draw ati 
inference from them respecting either the whole class, 
or other, less known, individuals of it. 

In Arguments of this kind* then it will be found, 
that, universally, we assume as a major premiss, thai 
what is true (in regard to the point in question) of the 
individual or individuals which we bring forward and 
ifppeal to, is true of the whole class to which tliey 
helong ; the minor premiss next asserts something oi 

* Rf>e Logic. B. ir. ( h. i. ^ 1. 
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that individual ; and the same is then inferred resjiectinc 
the whole class; whether we stop at that genersu 
conclusion, or descend from thence to another 
unknown, individual; in wliich last case, which it 
the most usually called the Argument from Example 
we generally omit, for the sake pf hrevity, tlie inter- 
mediate step, and pass at once, in the expression oi 
the Argument, from the known, to the unknown, 
individual. This ellipsis however does not, as some 
seem to suppose, make any essential difference in the 
mode of Reasoning; the reference to a common class 
being always, in such a case, understood, though not 
expressed; for it is evident that there can be no 
reasoning from one individual to another, unless they 
c<Hoe under some common genus, and are considered 
in Uiat point of view ; «. g. 

' ' Astronomy was de- 1 <* (xeoloey is likely to \m 
criod at its first introduc- decried," £c. 
tioii, as adverse to reli- 

1 I 



** Every science is likely to be decried at its first intro- 
duction, as adverse to religion." 

This kind of example, therefore, appears to be acorn- 
(»ound argument, consisting of two enthymemes : ana 
when (as often happens) we infer from a known efifed 
a certain cause, and again, from that cause, another, 
unknown effect, we then unite in this example, the ar« 
rument from effect to cause, and that from cause to ef 
tect. E. O we may, from ihe marks of Divine bene 
▼olence in this world, argue, that ''the like will b€ 
thown in the next:" through the intermediate conclu 
•ion, tliat, " God is benevolent.** This is not indeed 
•1-ucays the case; but there seems to be in every exam* 
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pie, a referenon to some cause, though that i:aiise way 
frequently be unknown ; e. g. we 8uppot$e, in the ii>- 
stance above giren, that there is some cause, though 
we may be at a loss to assign it, which leads men gene 
lally to decry a new science. 

The term " Induction," is commonly ap 
Induction, pjjg^ ^^ g^j^ arguments as stop short at th« 
t^eneral conclusion ; and is thus contradistinguished, ia 
tX>mmon use, from Example. Theie is also this addi» 
lional difference, that when we diaw a graeial conclu- 
sion from several individual cases, we use the word In- 
duction in the sin^ar number ; while each one ol theM 
cases, if the apphcation were made to another indiridii* 
al , would be called a distinct example. This difference 
however, is not essential ; since whether the inferenc# 
be made from one instance or from several, it is equally 
called an Induction, if a general conclusion be legrti 
mutely drawn. And this is to be determined by the 
nature of the subject-matter, in the investigation oi 
the laws of nature, a single experiment, fairly and care- 
fully made, is usually allowed to be conclusive ; because 
we can, then, pretty nearly ascertain all the circumstan- 
ces operating. A Chemist who had ascertained, in a 
single s))ecimen of gold, its capability of combining wit^i 
raercur)', would not think it necessary to try the same 
experiment with several other specimens, but would 
draw the conclusion concerning those metals univers- 
ally, and with certainty. In human afiairs on the con- 
trary our uncertainty respecting many of the circum- 
stances that may affect the result, obliges us to collect 
many coinciding instances to warrant even a probable 
conclusion. From one instance, e. g. of the assassina- 
tioa of an usurper, it would not be allowable to infei 
the certainty, or even the probability, of a like fate at^ 
tending all usurpers.* 

Kxperi- Experience, in its original and proper sense^ 

•>»•• is applicable to the premises from wbick 

* See Logic, "On the PrortQce of Reasoning * 
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we argue, not to the inference we draw Sbictlj 
speaking, we know by experience only the past, anc! 
what has passed under our own observation ; thus, w# 
know by experience that the tides have daily ebbed and 
flowed, during such a time ; and from the testimony of 
othefs as to their own experience, that the tides have 
formerly done so: and from this expedence, we 
conclude, by induction, that the same phenomenon 
«rill continue.* 

**Men are so formed as (often unconsciousJy) to 
reason, whether well or ill, on the phenomena they 
observe, and to mix up their inferences with their 
statements of those phenomena, so as in fact to theo 
rize (however scantily and crudely) witbtiut knowing 
it If yon will be at the pains carefully to analyze the 
simplest descriptions you hear of any transaction or 
state of things, you will find, that the process which 
almost invanably takes plaRse is, in logical language* 
this; that each individual has in his mind certain 
major-premises or principles, relative to ihe subject in 
question ; that observation of what actually presents 
itself to the senses, supplies minor-premises; and that 
the statement given (and which is repotted as a thing 
experienced) consists in fact of the conclusions drawn 
from the combinations of those premisezs. 

** Hence it is that several different men, who have all 
had equal, or even the very same, experience, i. e. have 
been witnesses or agents in the same transactions, 
will often be found to resemble so many different men 
looking at the same book: one perhaps, though he 
distincdv sees black marks on white paper, has ne^er 
learned his letters ; another can lead, but is a stranger 
to the language in which the book is written ; another 
has an acquaintar^ce with the language, but understands 
it impel !ectly ; anomer is familiar with the language 
but is a stranger to the subject of the book, and wanti 

•»€€the article " Experience " in the Appendix to the Troatto* 
■K Loffie 
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power, or previous instruction, to enable him fully ti 
take in the author's drift; while another again perfect!]^ 
comprehends the whole. 

" The object that strikes the eye is to all of these per- 
sons the same ; the difference of the impressions pro- 
duced on tiie mind of each is leferable to the differences 
in their minds. 

" And this explains the fact, that we find so much 
discrepancy in the results of what are called Experi 
ence and Common-sense, as contradistinguished from 
Theory. In former times, men knew by experience, 
that the eartb stands still, and the sun rises and sets. 
Common-sense taught them that there could be no anti- 
podes, since men could not stand with xheir heads down- 
wards, like flies on the ceiling. Experience taught the 
King of Bantam that water could not become solid. And 
(to come to the consideration of human afiurs) the ex- 
perience and common-sense of one of the most obser- 
vant and intelligent of historians, Tacitus, convinced 
him, that for a mixed government to be so framed as to 
comhine the elements of Royalty, Aristocracy, and De- 
mocracy, must be next to impossible, and that if such 
a one could be framed, it must inevitably be very spee- 
dily dissolved."* 

Analogy '^*^® ^?'^ Analogy again is generally 

employed in the case of Arguments in whid 
the instance adduced is somewhat more remote from thai 
to which it is applied ; «. g. a physician would be said 
to know by experience the noxious effects of a certain 
drug on the human constitution, if he had Irequently 
seen men poisoned by it ; but if he thence conjectured 
that it would be noxious to some other species of ani- 
mal, he would be said to reason from analogy; the only 
difference being that the resemblance is less, between a 
man and a brute, than between one man and another, 
and accor£ngly it is found that many brutes are not 
iicted upon by some dmgs which are pernicious to man* 

rolit'''al Economy, Lect. iii. pp. 69—71 
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But more stiictly speaking. Analogy ought to be din- 
tinguishcd Irom direct resemblance, with which it ia 
often confounded in the language even of eminent wri* 
ters (especially on Chemistry and Natural History) in 
the present day. Analogy being a ** resemblance oJ 
latios,"* that should strictly be caUed an Argument from 
Analogy, in which the two things {viz, the one from 
which, and the one to which, we argue) are not, neces 
sarily, themselves alike, but stand in similar rdationi 
to some other things : or, in other words, that the com« 
mon genus which they both fai^ under, consists in a 
relation. Thus an egg and a seed are not in themselves 
alike, but bear a like relation, to the parent bird and ta 
her future nestling, on the one hand, and to the old an i 
young plant on the other, resoectiyely ; this relation 
being the genus which both fall under : and many Ar- 
guments might be drawn from this Analogy. Again, 
the fact that from birth different persons have different 
bodily constitutions, in respect of complexion, stature, 
stren^, shape, liability to particular disorders, &c 
which constitutions, however, are capable of being, to 
a certain degree, modiiied by regimen, medicine, &c 
afiords an Analogy by which we may form apresump* 
tion, that the like takes place in respect of mental qua- 
lities also ; though it is plain that there can be no di- 
rect resemblance either between body and mind, or their 
respective attributes. 

In this kind of Argument, one error, which is very 
conunon, and which is to be sedulously avoided, is that 
of concluding the things in question to be alike, because 
they are analogotts ; — to resemble each other in them 
selves, because there is a resemblance in the relation 
they bear to certain other things ; which is manifestlv 
a groundless inference. Another caution is applicab^ 
to the whole class of Arguments from Example ; vix 
■ot to consider the resemblance or analogy to extend 
farther (i. e. to more particulars) than it does. Th« 

• Aoyuv i/ioirfTT?c Aristotle 
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resemblance of a picture to the object it represents.-^ is 
direct ; but it extends no further than the one sense, of 
seeing, is concerned. In the parable of the unjust 
Ateward, an argument is drawn from analogy, to recom- 
mend prudence and foresight to Christians in spiritual 
concerns; but it would be absurd to conclude that fraud 
was recommended to our imitation ; and yet mistakes 
very similar to such a perversion of that argument are 
by no means rare/ 

Important Sound judgment and vigilant caution ai« 
and unim- no where more called for than in observing 
JenJSfncea '^^** differences (perhaps seemingly small) 
and difteren- do, and what do not, nullify the analogy be- 
cesofcaiei. tween two cases. And the same may be 
said in regard to the applicability of Precedents, or ac- 
knowledged Decisions of any kind, such as Scripture- 
precepts, &c. ; all of which indeed are, in their essence, 
of the nature of Example ; since every recorded decla- 
ration, or injunction, (of admitted authority) may be 
regarded — ^in connexion with the persons to whom, and 
the occasion on which, it was delivered — as a knovm 
case ; from which consequently we may reason to any 
other parallel case ; and the question which we must 
be careful in deciding will be, to whom, and to what, it 
is applicable. For, as I have said, a seemingly small 
circumstance will often destroy the analogy, so as to 
make a precedent — precept, &c. — ^inapplicable : and 
often, on the other hand, some difference, in itself im- 

* " Thus, because a just Analogy has been discerned between 
the metropolis of a country, and the heart of the animal body, it 
has been sometimes contenaed that its increased size is a disease- 
that it may impede some of its most important functions, or even be 
the cause of its dissolution.** See Copleston's Infmry inio ikt 
Doeirinu of Necetrity and Prtdestinmtion, note to Disc. iii. q. t. ibr 
a very able dissertation on the Sttt(|ect of Analogy, in the coarse ol 
an analysis of Dr. King's Diteourte on PredtgHnation. (Seo Appen 
dix [E]J In the preface to the last edition of that Discourse I 
have offered some additional xemarks on the subject ; and I haT« 
again adverted to it (chiefly in reply to some popular objections to 
Dr. King) in the Dissertation on the Province of Reasoning, snb 
tallied to the Elements of Logic. Ch. v. ^ 1. note. p. 3C5. 
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portatit, may be pointed out between two cases, whico 
shall not at all weaken the analogy in respect of the 
argument in hand. And thus there is a danger both oi 
being misled by specious arguments of this description, 
whicn have no real force, and also of being staggered 
by plausible objections against such e.Yample8 or ap* 
peals to authority, &c as are perfectly valid. Hence 
Aristotle observes, that an opponent, if he cannot show 
that the majority of instances is on his side, or that 
those adduced by his adversary are inapplicable, con* 
tends that they, at any rate^ differ in something from 
*he case in question ; dia^puv ye riva ix^i* 

Many are misled, in each way, by not estimating 
aright the de^ee, and the kind, of difference between 
two cases, tl, G, it would be admitted that a great 
:md permanent diminution in the quantity of some 
nseful commodity, such as corn, or coal, or iron, 
throughout the world, would be a serious and lasting 
loss ; and that if the fields and coal-mines yielded re- 
gularly double quantities, with the same labour, we 
should be so mu«h the richer; hence it mi^ht be infei 
red, that if the quantity of gold and silver in the world 
were diminished one-half, or were doubled, like results 
would follow ; the utility of these metals, for the pur- 
Doses of coin, being very great. Now there are many 
points of resemblance, and many of difference, between 
the precious metals on the one hand, and corn, coal, &c. 
on the others but the important circumstance to the 
supposed argument, is, that the viility of gold and silver 
(as coin, which is far the chief) depends on their value, 
which is regulated by their scarcity ; or rather, to speak 
strictly, by the difficulty of obtaining them ; whereas, 
if com and coal were ten times more abundant, (t. e. 
more easily obtained,) a bushel of either would st^l b« 
as useful as now. But if it were twice as easy to pro- 
ture gold as it is, a sovereign would be twice as large, 
if only half as easy, it would be of the size of a half»* 

•Riifci-b ii. ch.27. 
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sovereign : and this (besides the trilling circumstanct 
oi the cneapness or dearness of gold-ornaments) wouk 
be all the difference. The analogy, therefore, fails in 
the point essential to the argument 

Again, the Apostle Paul recommends to the Corin 
thians celibacy as preferable to marriage : hence somt 
religionists have interred that this holds good in respect 
of aul Christians. Now in many most important points, 
Christians of the present day are in the same condition 
as the Corinthians ; but they were liable lo plunder, 
exile, and many kinds of bitter persecutions from theii 
fellow-citizens ; and it appears that this was the very 
ground on which celibacy was recommended to them, 
as exempting them from many aflictions and tempta- 
tions which in such troublous times a family would 
entail ; since, as Bacon observes, " He that hath a wife 
and children hath given pledges to fortune." Now, 
it is not, be it observed, on the intrinsic importance ol 
this difierence between them and us that the question 
turns ; but on its importance in refeinence io the advice 
given. 

On the other hand, suppose any one had, at the 
opening of the French revolution, or at any similar 
conjuncture, expressed apprehensions, grounded on a 
review of history, of the danger of anarcny, bloodshed, 
destruction of social order, general corruption of morals, 
and the long train of horrors so vividly depicted by 
fhucydides as resulting from civil disccyd, especially 
ia his account of the sedition at Corcyra ; it mignt have 
been answered, that the example does not apply, 
because there is a great difierence between the Greeks 
ui the time of Thucydides, and the nations of modem 
Europe. Many and great, no doubt, are the diflferencea 
Ihat might be enumerated : the ancient Greeks had not 
the use of fire-arm?, nor of the mariner's compass ; they 
were strangers to the art of printing ; their arts of war 
and of navigation, and their literature, were materially 
influenced by these differences: tliey had dom^stii 
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cJaves; they were inferior to us in many manufactures; 
they excelled us in sculpture, &c., &c. The historian 
himself, while professing to leave a legacy of instruc- 
tion for future ages* in the examples of the past,admitd 
that the aspect of political transactions will vary from 
time to time in their particular forms and external 
character, as well as in the degrees in which the opera- 
tion of each principle will, on different occasions, be 
displayed ;t but he contends, that " as long as human 
nature remains the same,** like causes will come into 
play, and produce, substantially, like effects. 

In Corcyra, and afterwards in other of the Grecian 
states, such enormities, he says, were perpetrated as 
were the natural result — of pitiless oppression, and 
inordinate thirst for revenge on the oppressors ;-^of a 
craving desire, in some, to get free from their former 
poverty, and still mc *, in others, to gratify their 
avarice by unjust spoliation; — and of the removal 
of legal restraints from "the natural character of 
man," (^ avSpaneia ^vaig) which, in consequence, 
♦* es^erly displayed itself as too weak for passion, too 
strong for justice, and hostile to every superior."t Now 
the question important to the argument, is, are the 
diflerences between the ancient Greeks, and modern 
nations, of such a character as to make flie remarks of 
Thucydides, and the examples he sets before us, inap- 
plicable ? or are they (as he seems to have expected) 
merely such as to alter the external shape (f Wof ) of the 

* K-r^na is id 

t TiYv6u£va utv, Koii acl iaSneva, 2u5«v 'H ATTH ^rTIH ivOpti- 
ir«v fi ftakKov dl , Kal fiavxaiTepa, Kat rots dSffti 6ifiKkaYpiiva, ii$ &v, 
fcc. B. iii. ^82, 

\ *Ev 5* oZv rfi KcPKvpq rd iroWa ahruv irgotroXfi^driy Koi bitSca ^Pptt 
phf ipxdatvoi rb -k\6ov tl au>fpoo6vji, hnb rtav rffv Tipaapiav TtaPaaxdv 
Tftv, o{ avTOnvv^tisvoi 6pderaav irevlai Se r^s daOvtai avaWaiclovrii 
rives, fudXitrra S* Sv dia -ndBovs littOvfioZvTts to. twv -rrk\as Jx""* 'trafa 
iiKTjv YtYv&oKotcv' ♦ • ♦ • IvvrapaxBhros tc rod Piov^ is Tbv if^^* 

tttiitapa Toifs vopiovi dSiKtiv, itritevn i5^\ioa€v dKpar^sv^iv opy^js ocao, 
kpttoauw Strov StKaiov,TTo\ciiia Si tov itpo^xpvros- Thncya oooll 
Ui sec. 84. 
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tnmaactions springing from similar human passions . 
Surely no mere external difierences in customs, or in tb« 
arts of life, between the ancier^ \sreeks and the French 
(our supposed disputant might have urged) can produce 
an essential BXkdjundamentcd difference of results from 
any civil commotion : for this, some new vital principle 
of action must be introduced and established in the 
heart ; — something capable of over-ruling (9 avdgoirela 
fvaic) man's natural character. "As long as this 
remains the same," (Iwf ^ avrv v* as the historian 
himself remarks,) substantially the same results may 
be looked for. 

Again, to take an instance from another class of po- 
liticsd a&iirs; the manufacture of beet-sugar in France, 
instead of importing West-Indian sugar at a fourth oi 
the price, (and to the Kndish corn-laws nearly similar 
reasons will apply) and the prohibition, by the Ameri- 
cans, of. British manufactures, in order to encourage 
home-production, (t. e. the manufacture of inferior arti- 
cles at a much higher cost,) &c. are reprobated as un* 
wise by some politicians, from the analogy of what 
takes place in private life ; in which every man of com 
mon prudence prefers buying, wherever he can get them 
cheapest and best, many commodities which he could 
make at home, but of inferior quality, and at a greatei 
expense ; and confines his' own labour to that depart 
ment in which he finds he can labour to the best advan- 
tage. To this it is replied, that there is a great difler- 
ence between a nation and an individual. And so there 
IS, in many circumstances : a little parcel of sugar 01 
cloth from a shop, is considerably different from a ship- 
load of either ; and again, a nation is an object more im- 
portant, and which fills the mind with a grander idea, 
than a private iridividual ; it is also a more complex ano 
artificial being ; and of indefinite duration of existence 
and moreover the transactions of each man, as far as ht 
is left free, are regulated by the very person who is tc 
be a gainer or loser by each — the individual himself; 
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who, though his vigilance is sharpened hy interests afi4 
his judgment by exercise in his own department, nmy 
yet chance to be a man of confined education, possessed 
. of uo general principles, and not pretending to be versed 
in philosophical theories ; whereas the affairs of a State 
are regulated by a Congress, Chamber of Deputies, &c. 
consisting perhaps of men of extensive reading and spe- 
culative minds. Many other striking differences might 
be enumerated"; but the question important to the argU' 
menJt, is, does the expediency, in private life, of obtain- 
ing each commodity at the least cost, and of the bes« 
quality we can, depend on any of the circumstances ir 
which an individual difiers from a community? 

These instances may suffice to illustrate the impor- 
tance of considering attentively in each case, not, what 
differences or resemblances are intrinsically the greatest, 
but, what are those that do, or that do not, alect the 
argument Those who do not fix their minds steadily 
on this question, when arguments of this class are em 
ployed, will often he misled in their own reasonings, 
and may easily be deceived by a skilful sophist 

In fact it may be said almost without qualification 
that " Wisdom consists in the ready and accurate per- 
ception of Analogies.'* Without the former quality, 
knowledge of the past is nearly uninstructive : without 
the latter, it is deceptive. 

The argument from Contraries, (if havriunf,) noticed 
by Aristotle, falls under the class I am now Arguments 
treating of; as it is plain that Contraries Jrom con 
must have something in common ; and it is '^'' 
so far forth only as they agree', that they are thua 
employed in argument. Two things are called ** con- 
trary," which, coming under the same class, are the 
moil dissimilar in that class. Thus, virtue and vice are 
tailed contraries, as being, both, " moral habits,*' and 
the most dissimilar of moral habits. Mere dissimilarity^ 
it is evident, would not constitute contrariety : for uo 
one wo'ild say that virtue is contrary to a mathematical 
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pioblem , the two things having nothing in commoa 
in this then, as in other arguments ol the same class, 
we may infer that the two contrary tei rns Have a similai 
relation to the same iliird, or, resj'cctjvely, to two 
corresponding (i. e. in this case, contrary) terms ; we 
may conjecture, e. g. that since virtue maybe acquiied 
by education, so may vice ; or again, that since virtue 
leads to happiness, so does vice to misery. 

The phrase "Parity of Reasoning," is commonly 
employed to denote Analogical Reasoning. 

This would be the proper place for an explanation of 
several points relative to " Induction," " Analogy," &c 
which have been treated of in the Elements of Logic 
I have only to refer the reader therefore to that work, B 
iv. ch. 1 & 5 ; and Appendix, article " Experience. 
Real and § 8. Aristotle, in his Rhetoric, has divided 
invented Examples into Real and Invented: the one 
examples. ^^-^^^ drawn from actual matter of fact ; the 
other, from a supposed case. And he remarks, that 
though the latter is more easily adduced, the former is 
more convincing. If however due care be taken, that 
the fictitious instance — the supposed case, adduced, be 
not wanting in probability, it will often be no less 
convincing than the other. For it may so happen, that 
one, or even several, historical facts may be appealed 
to, which, being nevertheless exceptions to a general 
rule, will not prove the probability of the conclusion. 
Thus, from several known instances of ferocity in 
black tribes, we are not authorized to conclude, that 
blacks are universally, or generally, ferocious ; and in 
fact, many instances- may be brought forward on th« 
other side. Whereas in the supposed case, (instanced 
bv Aristotle, as employed by Socrates,) of marinen 
choosing their steersman by lot, though we have ao 
reason to suppose such a case ever occurred, we see so 
plainly the probability that if it did occur, the lot might 
fall on an unskilful person, to the loss of the ship, £ai 
he argument has considerable weight against th# 
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pmctice, so common in the ancient republics^ oi appoint- 
ing magistrates by lot 

There is, however, this important differ- j-ictiuoui 
ence ; that a fictitious case which has not cases must 
this intrinsic probability, has absolutely no be probable 
weight whatever; so that of course such arguments 
might be multiplied to any amount without the smallest 
eflfect : whereas any matter of fact which is well esta- 
blished, however unaccountable it may seem, has some 
degree of weight in reference to a parallel case ; and a 
sufficient number of such arguments may fairly establish 
a general rule, even though we may be unable, after 
all, to account for the alleged fact m any of the in- 
stances. E. G. no satisfactory reason has yet been 
assigned for a connexion between the absence of upper 
cutting teethj or of the presence of horns, and rumina^ 
ion ; but the instances are so numerous and constant 
of this connexion, that no Naturalist would hesitate, if, 
on examination of a new species, he found those teeth 
absent, and the head homed, to pronounce the animal a 
ruminant. Whereas, on the other hand, the fable of 
the countr}Tnan who obtained from Jupiier the regula- 
tion of the weather, and in consequence found nis crops 
fail, does not go one step towards proving the intended 
conclusion ; because that consequence is a mere gratu> 
tous assumption without any probability to support it 
[n fact the assumption there, is not only gratuitous, but 
is in direct contradiction to experience ; for a gardener 
kas, to a certain degree, the command of rain and sun- 
shine, by the help of his watering-pots, glasses, hot- 
beds, and flues ; and the result is not the destruction oi 
his crops. 

There is an instance of a like error in a tale of Cum- 
berland's, intended to prove the advantage of a public 
over a private education. He represents two brothers, 
educated on the two plans, respectively ; the formei 
turning out ver)- well, and the latter very ill : and had 
Uie whole been natter of fact, a sufficient number of 
7 
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such instances would have had weight as an argumcaiti 
but as it is a fiction, and no reason is shown why th« 
result should be such as represented, except the sup 
posed superiority of a public education, the Aigument 
involves a manifest petitio principiii and resembles the 
appeal made, in the well-known fable, to the picture oi 
a man conquering a lion ; a result which mieht just as 
easily have been reversed, and which would have been 
so, had lions been painters. It is necessary, in short, 
to be able to maintain, either that such and such an 
event did actually take place, or that, under a certain 
hypothesis, it would be likdy to take jplace. 
Supposed ^^ *^® other hand it is important to ob- 
cases assert serve, with respect to any imaginary case, 
nothing. whether introduced as an argument, or mere 
ly for the sake of explanation, that, as it is (according 
to what I have just said) requisite that the hypothesis 
should be conceivable^ and that the result supposed 
should follow naturally from it, so, nothing more is to 
be required. No fact oeing asserted, it is not fair that 
any should be denied. Yet it is very common to find 
l^ersons, " either out of ignorance and infiimity, or out 
of malice and obstinacy," joining issue on the queotioo 
whether this or that ever actually took place; and re- 
presenting the whole controversy as turning on the 
literal truth of something that had never been affirmed 
r.See treatise on Fallacies, ch. iii. § " Irrelevant conclu- 
sion :*' of which this is a case.] To obviate this mis- 
take more care must be taken than would at first sight 
seem necessary, to remind the hearers that you are 
merely supposing a case, and not asserting any fact : 
especially when (as it frequently happens) the supposed 
case is one which might actually occur, and perhaps 
does occur. 

I can well sympathize with the contempt mingled 
with indignation expressed by Cicero against certain 
philosophers who found fault with Plato for having, in 
« case he proposes, alluded to the fabulous rinj^ ol 
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Oy^CA, which had the virtue of making the wearei in- 
risible. They had found out, it seems, that there never 
was any such ring * 

It is worth observing, that Arguments from Exam 
pie, whether real or invented, are the most easily com- 
prehended by the young and the uneducated ; because 
they facilitate the exercise of abstraction; a power 
which in such hearers is usually the most imperfect. 
This mode of reasoning corresponds to a geometrical 
demonstration by means of a diagram ; in which the 
figure placed before the learner, is an individual, em- 
ployed, as he soon comes to perceive, as a sign, though 
not an arbitrary sign,t representing the whole class 
The algebraic signs again, are arbitral ; each character 
not bemg itself an individual of the class it represents. 
These last therefore correspond to the abstract terms of 
a language. 

Under the head of Invented Example, a Fable and 
distinction is drawn by Aristotle, between illustration. 
PairaboU and Logos. From the instances he gives, it 
is plain that the former corresponds (not to Parable, in 
the sense in which we use the word, derived from that 
of Parabola in the SaCred Writers, but) to Illustration ; 
the latter to Fable or Tale. In the former, an allusion 
onlj is made to a case easily supposable ; in the latter, 
a hctitious story is narrated. Thus, in his instance 
above cited, of Illustration, if any one, instead of a mere 

* AtquB hoc loco, philosophi quidam, minime mall illl quidem, 
sed non satis acuti, fictam et commenticiam fabalam prolatam di 
cunt a Flat9ne : quasi vero ille, aut factum id esse, aut fieri potuisse 
defendat Hsc est yis higus annuli et hujus exempli, si nemo sci* 
turus, nemo ne suspicatnrus quidem sit, cum aliquid, divitiaruro, 
potentiae, dominationis, libidinis, caussa feceris — si id diis homini' 
basque iuturum sit semper ignotum, sisne facturus. Negant id 
fieri posse. Quanqnam potest id quidem ; sed quiero, quod negant 
posse, id si posset, quidnam faccrent ? Urgent rustice sane : 
negant enim posse, et in eo perstant. Hoc yerbim quid yaleat, 
Bon Tident. Cum enim qusrimus, si possint celare, quid /acturi 
lint, non quseriraus, possintno celare, &c. (Cic. de Off. b. iii. c. 9.) 

t The words, written or spoken, of any langua^, are orfrtlrary 
ijfns ; the charicters of picture-writing ox hieroglfphiCr »• 
mmtural ftigns. 
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allusion, should rcjate a tale, of marinera cliooinng t 
steersman by lot, and being wrecked in consequence^ 
Ai 'stotle would evidently have placed that under the 
heaii of Logos. The other method is of course prefera- 
ble, from its brevity, whenever the allusion can be readi* 
iy understood : and accordingly it is common, in th« 
case of weU'known fables, to allude to, instead of narral* 
ing, them. That, e. g. of the horse and the stag, which 
he gives, would, in the present day, be rather alluded 
to than told, if we wished to dissuade a people from call- 
ing in a too powerful auxiliary. It is evident that a 
like distinction might have been made in respect of his* 
torical examples ; tnose cases ^ hich sire well known, 
being often merely alluded to, and not recited. 
Fable The word " fable" is at present generally 

wid tale. limited to those fictions in which the resem- 
blance to the matter in question is not direct, but analo- 
incal ; the other class being called novels, tales, &c. 
Those resemblances are (as Dr. A. Smith has observed) 
the most striking, in which the things compared are of 
the most dissimuar nature; as is the case in what we 
call fables ; and such accordingly are generally prefer- 
red for argumentative purposes, both from that circum- 
stance itself, and also on account of the greater brevity 
ivhich is, for that reason, not only allowed but requireil 
m them.* For a fable spun oiit to a great length be 
comes an allegory, which generally satiates and di^- 
l^sts ; on the other hand, a fictitious tale, having 8 
more direct, and therefore less striking resemblance to 
reality, requires that an interest in the events and pei- 
M)ns should be created by a longer detail, without which 
it would be insipid* The fable cf the Old Man and the 
Bundle of Sticks, compared with the Iliad, may serve to 
exemplify what has been said : the moral conveyed by 
each being the same, viz., the strength acquired by un« 
jon, and the weakness resulting from division ; the lat* 

* A aoTol or tale may b« «)ompared to a piclare j a fable, to • 4» 
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ter iiction would be perfectly insipid if conveyed in • 
few lines ; (he former, in twenty-foui books, insuo* 
|K)rtable. 

Of the various uses, and of the real or apparent re- 
futation, of Examples, (as well as of other arguments,) 
I shall treat hereafter ; but it may be wortu while here 
to observe, that I have been speaking of Example as a 
kind of Argument, and with a view therefore to that 
purpose alone ; though it often happens that a resem- 
blance* either direct, or analogical, is introduced for 
other purposes; viz. not to prove any thing, but eithei 
to illustrate and exphin one's meaning, (which is the 
strict etymological use of the word illustration,) or to 
amuse tne fancy by ornament oi language : in which 
case it is usually .cfllled a similie : as, for instance, when 
a person whose foj^tude, forbearance, and other such 
virtues, are called iforth by persecutions and afflictions^ 
is compared to those herbs which give out their fra- 
grance on being bruised. It is of course most impor- 
tant to distinguish, both in our own compositions and 
those of others, between these different purposes, t 
shall accordingly advert to this subject in the course of 
i\k3 following chapter. 



Chap. III. — Of the various use and ordei' of the several 
kinds of Propositions and of Arguments in different 
cases, 

§ 1. The first rule to be observed is, that Argumenu 
it should be considered, whether the prind- of confuta- 
pal object of the discourse be, to give satis- g ®^gf^y •^ 
faction to a candid mind 9nd convey in- 
ttruction to those who are ready to receive it, or to 
compel the assent, or silence the objections, of an oppo- 
nent. For, cases may occur, in which the arguments 
to be employed with most effect will be different, ac- 
■ordine: as it is the one or the other oi these objects \ha$ 
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Vfe are aiming at. It will often happen that of the two 
great classes into which Arguments we^ie divided, the 
" a priori *' or Argument from cause to effect, will be 
principally employed when the chief object is to instruct 
the learner, and the other class, when our aim is to re- 
fute the opponent And to whaterer class the argu- 
ments we resort to may belong, the general tenour of 
the reasoning will, in many respects, be affected by the 
present consideration. The distinction in question is 
nevertheless in general little attended to. It is usual to 
call an argument, simply, strong or toeak, without re- 
ference to the purpose for which it is designed ^ where- 
as the ari^ments which afford the most satirfctction to a 
candid mmd, are often such as would have less weight 
in controversy than many others, which again would be 
less suitable for the former purpose. E. G. There are 
some of the internal evidences of Christianity which, in 

fenend, are the most satisfactory to a believer's mind, 
ut are not the most striking in the refutation of unbe- 
lievers : the arguments from analogy on the other hand, 
which are (in refuting objections) the most unanswera" 
Ide, are not so pleasing and consolatory. 

My meaning cannot be better illustrated than by an 
mstance referred to in that incompauable specimen oi 
reasoning. Dr. Paley's Hora Paulina. "When we 
take into our hands the letters,*' {viz. Paul's Epistles,) 
" which the suffrage and consent of antiquity hath thus 
transmitted to us, the first thing that strikes our atten- 
tion is the air of reality and business, as well as of 
seriousness and conviction, which pervades the whole. 
Let the sceptic read them. If he be not sensible of 
these qualities in them, the argument can have no 
weight with him. If he be ; if he perceive in almofll 
every page the language of a mind actuated by rea!k 
occasions, and operating upon real circumstances; J 
would wish it to be observed, that the proof which 
arises from this perception is not to be deemed occult ov 
imaginary, because it is incapable of being drawn ou 
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m words, or of being conveyed to the appuhensioA ol 
the reader in uny other way, than by sending him to 
tlie books themselves."* 

There is also a passage in Dr. A. Smith's Theoi'y of 
Horod SentimerUs, which illustrates very happily one 
of the applications of the principle in question. ** Some* 
times we have occasion to defend the propriety ol 
observing the general rules of justice, by the considera- 
tion of their necessity to the support of society. We 
frequently hear the young and the licentious ridiculing 
the most sacred rules of morality, and professine, some- 
times from the corrtiption, but more frequently Irom the 
vanity of their hearts, the most abominable maxims of 
conduct. Our indignation rouses, and we are eager to 
refute and expose. such detestable principles. But 
though it is their intrinsic hatefulness and detestahle- 
uess which originally mflames us against them, we are 
unwilling to assign this as the sole reason why we 
condemn theifl, or to pretend that it is merely because 
we ourselves hate and detest them. The reason, we 
think, would not appear to be conclusive. Yet, why 
should it not ; if we hate and detest them because they 
are the natural and proper objects of hatred and detes- 
tation ? But when we are asked why we should not 
act in such or such a manner, the very ouestion seems 
to suppose that, to those who ask it, mis manner of 
acting does not appear to be so for its own sake the 
natural and proper object of those sentiments. We must 
show them, therefore, that it ought to be so for the sake 
of something else. Upon this account we generaUy cast 
about for otlier ailments, and the consideration which 
first occurs to us, is the disorder and confusion of society 
which would result from the universal prevalence of 
such practices. We seldom fail, therefore, to insist 
upon this topic."t 

It may serve to illustrate what has been just said, t« 
remark that our judgment of the character of any indi* 

• P, 403. \ Part *•. iJC. ii. pp. 151, 152. vol. I. ci 18VI. 
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vidua] is often not originally derived from such clrcum- 
0tnnr.es as we should assign, or could adequately set 
lorth in language, in justification of onr opinion. 
When we undertake to give our reasons for thinking 
that some individual, with whom we are personally 
acquainted, is, or is not, a gentleman — a man of taste 
— ^humane — public-spirited, &c. we of course appeal to 
his conduct, or his distinct avowal of his own senti 
ments; and if these furnish sufficient proof of oui 
assertions, we are admitted to have given good retisora 
for our opinion : but it may be still doubted whether 
these were, in the first instance at least, our reasons, 
which led us to form that opinion. If we carefully and 
candidly examine our own mind, we shall generally find 
that our judgment was, originally, (if not absolutely 
decided,) at least strongly influenced, by the person's 
looks — tones of voice — gestures — choice of expressions, 
and the like ; which, if stated as reasons for forming a 
conclusion, would in general appear frivolous, merely 
because no language is competent adequately to describe 
them ; but which are not necessarily insufiicient grounds 
for beginning at least to form an opinion ; since it ia 
notorious that there are many acute persons who are 
seldom deceived in such indications of character. 

In all subjects indeed, persons unaccustomeil to 
writing or discussion, but possessing natural sagacity, 
and experience in particular departments, have been 
observed to be generally unable to give a satisfactonr 
reason for their judgments, even on points on whjch 
they are actually very good judges.* This is a defect 
which it is the business of education (especially the 
present branch of it) to surmount or diminish. Aftei 
a\\, however, in some subjects, no language can 
•dequatel}^ convey (to the inexperienced at least) all 
the indications which influence the judgment of an acute 
and practised observer And hence it has been justly 
•ad happily remarked, that, " he must be an indiflersnl 

* 8ee Aristotle's Sthics, B. vi. 
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physician, who never takes any step for which hi 
cannot assign a satisfactory reason." 

§ 2. It is a point of great importance to Preswmi# 
decide in each case, at the outset, in your tton and 
own mind, and clearly to point out to the ^^^^ ^ 
hearer, as occasion may serve, on which side ^"** * 
Che presumption lies, and to which belongs the [onus 
tirotiandi] burden of proof. For though it may often 
be expedient to bring forward more proofs than can be 
fairly demanded of jrou, it is always desirable, when 
this 18. the case, that it should be knoum, and that the 
strength of the cause should be estimated accordingly. 

According to the most correct use of the term, a 
** Presumption'' in favour of any supposition, means, 
not (as has been sometimes erroneously imagined) a 
preponderance of probability in its favour, but, such a 
preoccupation of the ground, as implies that it must 
stand good till some sufficient reason is adduced against 
it ; in short* that the burdenof proof \ies on the side o/ 
him who would dispute it. 

Thuji, it is a well-known piinciple of the law, that 
every man (including a prisoner brought up for trial) 
is to be presumed innocent till his guut is established. 
This does not, of course, mean that we are to take for 
granted he is innocent ; for if that were the case, he 
would be entitled to immediate liberation : nor does i) 
mean tliat it is antecedently more likdy than not that he 
is innocent ; or, that the majority of these brought to 
trial are so. It evidently means only that the " burden 
of proof** lies with the accusers; — ^that he is not to be 
called on to prove his innocence, or to be dealt with as 
a criminal till he has done so ; but that they are to bring 
their charges against him, which if he can repel, he 
stands acquitted. 

Thus again, there is a " presumption " in favour ol 
the light of any individuals or bodies-corporate to ^e 
property of which they are in actual possession: this 
does not mean that they are, or are not, likely to be tlM 
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*ighUui owners: but merely, that no man is to be diB« 
turbed in his possessions t'A some claim against hin 
chall be established. He is not to be called on to provf 
his right; but the claimant, to disproreit; on whom 
coiirtequently the '* burden of proof ** lies, 
imiiortance A moderate portion of common-sense wiiJ 
nf deciding enaalc any one to perceive, and to show, oo 
^ij*u^*ihe which side the presumption lies, when once 
onui pro- his attention is called to this question; 
bandi. though, for want of attention, it is often 

overlooked : and on the determination of this question 
the whole character of a discussion will often very 
much depend. A body of troops may be perfectly 
adequate to the defence of a fortress against any attack 
that may be made on it ; and yet, if, ignorant of the 
advantage the> possess, they sally forth into the ooea 
iield to encounter the enemy Jhey may suffer a repulse 
At any rate, even if strong enough to act on the oiien 
sive,they ought still to keep possession of their fortress 
in like manner, if you have the " Presumption *' on youi 
side, and can but refute all the arguments brought 
a^inst you, you have, for the present at least, gained a 
Victory : but if you abandon this position, by sufferiag 
this Presumption to be forgotten, wnich is in fact leaving 
out oue q/*, perhajK, your strongest nrfumeniSt you may 
appear to be making a feeble attack, instead of a trium- 
pnant defence. 

Such an obvious case as one of those just staged, will 
serve to illustrate this principle. Let any one imagine 
a perfectly unsupported accusation of some offence to 
be brought against himself; and then let him imagine 
himself — instead of replying (as of course he would do) 
by a simple denial, ana a defiance of his accuser to 
{>rove the chare;e — settine himself to establish a nega> 
lire — taking on himself the buiden of proving his own 
innocence, by collecting all the circumstances indieatiye 
of it that he can muster : and the result would be» ii 
nany cases, that this evidence wonld fall /ar shoU (4 
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•Btablisliing a CKrt&ir/.y, and mieht even have the efied 
of raising a suspicion against him ; he haying in fact 
kept out of si.^ht the important circumstance, that these 
probabilities m one scale, though of no great weight 
perhaps in themselves, are to be weighed against abso* 
tutely nothing in the other scale. 

The following are a lew of the cases in which it is 
important, though very easy, to point out where the 
Presumption lies. 

There is a Presumption in favour of every Prommp. 
exu/mg institution. Many of these (we will ^!^^ ^ ^^ 
suppose, the majority) maybe susceptible of j^tioj^^iuti 
alteration for the better : but still the •* Bur- tuUoM. 
den of proof " lies with him who proposes an alteration ; 
simply, on the ground that since a change is not a good 
in itself, he who demands a change should show cause 
for it. No one is cnlled on (thoi^h he may find it ad- 
visable) to defend mi existing institution, till some ar- 
gument is adduced against it : and that argument ought 
in fairness to prove, not merely an actual inconvenience 
but the possibility of a change for the better. 

Every book again, as well as person, ought presump 
to be presumed harmless (and consequently tion of in 
the copy-right protected by our courts) till noccnce. 
something is proved a^inst it. It is a hardship to re- 
quire a man to prove, either of his book, or of his pri 
vale life, that there is no ground 'or any accusation ; 
or else to be denied the protection of his country. The 
Burden of proof, in each case, lies fairly on the accuser. 
[ cannot but consider therefore as utterly unreasonable 
the decisions (which some years ago excited so much 
ittention) to refuse the interference of the Court ol 
Chancery in cases of piracy, whenever there was even 
tny dotiM' whether the book pirated might not contain 
something of an immoral tendency. 

There is a "Presumption" against any preramp- 
^ng paradoxical, i. e. contrary to the pre- JJ^^^jgjJ* 
iviling opin-on: it may be true; but the *^ 
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Burden of proof lies with him who maintains it ; sinct 
men are not to be expected to abandon the prevailing 
belief till some reason is shown. 

Hence it is, probably, that many are accostomtid to 
apply " paradox * as if it were a term of reproach, an4 
implied absurdity or falsity. But correct use is in 
favour of the etymological sense. If a Paradox is an 
supported, it can claim no attention ; but if false, it 
should be censured on that ground ; not for being new. 
If true, it is the more important, for being a truth not 
generally admitted. " Interdum vulgus rectum videt ; 
est ubi peccat" Yet one often hears a char^ of <* para- 
dox and nonsense*' brought forward, as if there wero 
some close connexion between the two. And indeed, 
in one sense this is the case ; for to those who are too 
duU, or too prejudiced to admit any notion at variance 
with those they have been used to entertain (n-apa 
ddfav,) that may appear nonsense, which to others is 
sound sense. Thus "Christ crucified" was "to the 
Jews, a stumbling-block," (paradox,) "and to the 
Greeks, foolishness;" because the one "required a 
sign " of a difierent kind from any that ajjpeared ; and 
the others " sought after wisdom " in their schools of 
philosophy. 

Christi- Accordingly there was a Prefrumption 

anity. against the Gospel in its first announcement 

A Jewish peasant claimed to be the promised deliverer, 
in whom all the nations of the earth were to be blessed. 
The burden of proof lay with him. No one could be 
fairly called on to admit his pretensions tiU He shewed 
cause for believing in Him. If He " had not done 
among them the works which none other man did, they 
bad not had sin." 

Now, the case is reversed Christianity exists; and 
those who deny the divine origin attributed to it, an 
bound to show some reasons for assigning to it a humar 
origin . not indeed to prove that it aid originate in thil 
or that way, wi'hout supernatural aid • but to point Qvd 
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aome conceivable way in which it mi^fU have bo ariaiSD 
It ia indeed highly expedient to bnng forward evi- 
dences to establish the divine origin of Christiauii^ . 
but it ought to be more carefully kept in miiid than is 
done by most writers, that all this is an argument " ex 
abundant]/' as the phrase is — over and above what cao 
fairly be called for, till some hype thesis should be fram- 
ed, to account for the origin of Christianity by human 
means. The burden of proof now lies plainly on him 
who rejects the Gospel : which, if it were not establish- 
ed by miracles, demands an explanation of the greater 
miracle — ^its having been established, in defiance of all 
opposition, by human contrivance. 

The burden of proof, again, lay on the The Refoi 
authors of the Beformation : they were bound motion, 
to show cause for every change they advocated ; and 
they admitted the fairness of this requisition, and ac- 
cepted the challenge. But they were not bound to show 
cause for retaining what they left unaltered. The pre^ 
sumption was, iu those points, on their side ; and they 
had only to reply to objections. This important dis- 
tinction IS often lost sight of, by those who look at the 
" doctrines, &c., of the Church of England as constitut- 
ed at the Reformation," in the mass, without distin- 
guishing the altered from the unaltered parts. The 
framers of the Articles kept this in mind in their expres- 
sion respecting infant-baptism, that it " ought by all 
means to be retained" They did not introduce the 
practice, but left it as they found it ; considering the 
burden to lie on those who denied its existence in the 
primitive church, to show token it did arise 

The case of Episcopacy is exactly parallel: but 
Hooker seems to have overlooked this advantajge : he 
sets himself to prove the apostolic origin of the institu- 
tion, as if his task had been to introduce it. Whatever 
iorce there may be in arguments so adduced, it is plain 
they must have far more force if the important presump* 
lion be kept ii\ vie-^ , that the instituKon had uotoriougly 
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existed many a^s, and that consequently, even if thert 
had been no direct evidence for its being coeval Tntb 
Christianity, it might fairly be at least supposed :o be 
BO, till some other period should be pointed out at which 
it had been introduced as an innovation. 

Tradition. ^^ *^® *^*^® ®^ ^"^Y ^^^^^^^ again, pro- 
fessing to be essential parts of the Gospel-- 
revelation, the isir presumption is, that we shall find all 
such distinctly declared in Scripture. And again, in re- 
spect of commands or prohibitions as to any point, which 
our Lord or his Apostles did deliver, there is a presump- 
tion that Christians are bound to comply. If any one 
maintains on the ^und of tradition the necessity of 
some additional article of faith, (as for instance that of 
purgatory) or the propriety of a departure from the New 
Testament precepts (as for instance in the denial of the 
cap to the laity in theeucharist) the burden of prbof lies 
with him. We are not called on to prove that there is 
no tradition to the purpose ; — much less, that no tradition 
can have any weight at sdl in any case. It is for him 
to prove, not merely generally, that there is such a thing 
as tradition, and that it is entitled to respect, but that 
there is a tradition relative to each of the points which 
he thus maintains; and that such tradition is, in caclt 
point, sufficient to establish that point For vrant of 
observing this rule, the most vague and interminable 
disputes have often been carried on respecting Tradition, 
generally. 

It should be also remarked under this head, that in 
any one question the Presumption will often be found 
to lie on different sides, in respect of different parties. 
E. G. In the question between a member of the Church 
of England and a Presbyterian, or member of any other 
church, on which side does the Presumption lie ? Evi- 
dently, to each, in favour of the religious community ta 
which he at present belongs. He is not to separate 
from the church of which he is a member, without hay. 
mg some sufficient reason to allege. 
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It is worth remarking, that a Presumption Tnnifcr 
may be rebutted by an opposite Presumption, ring the 
so as to shift the burden of proof to the other burden «• 
side. E. G. Suppose you had adyised the ^^^ ' 
removal of liome exisling restriction : you might be, in 
the first instance, called on to take the burden of proof, 
and allege your reasons for the change, on the ground 
that there is a Presumption against every change. But 
you might fairly reply, " True, but there is anothei 
Presumption which rebuts the former; every restriction 
is in itself an evil;* and therefore there is a presump- 
tion ia favour of its removal, unless it can be shewn 
necessary for prevention of some greater evil : I^ not 
bound to allege any specie inconvenience ; if the re- 
striction is unneceuaryj that is reason enough for its 
. abolition: its defenders therefore are faitiy called on to 
prove its necessity." 

In one of Lord Dudley's (lately published) preramp 
letters to Bishop Copleston, of the date of tion against 
1814, he adduces a presumption against the ^^^^^* 
science of Logic, that it was sedulously cultivated dur- 
ing the dark periods when the intellectual powers of 
mankind seemed neuly paralysed-rwhen no discoveries 
were made, and when various errors were wide- spread 
and deen-rooted; and that when the mental activity of 
the world revived, and philosophical inquiry flourished, 
and bore its fruits, lo^cal studies feU into decay and 
contempt. To many mmds this would appear a decisive 
argument The author himself was too acute to see 
more in it than — what it certainly is — a fair Presump- 
tion. And he would probably have owned that it might 
be met by a counter-presumption. 

When any science or pursuit has been unduly and 
unwisely followed, to the neglect of others, and has 
even been intruded into their province, we may presume 
that a le-action will be likely to ensue, and an equalh 
excessive contempt, or dread, or abhorrence, to succeed 
• floe " Charges and other Trbots,** p. 447. 
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4nd the same kind of re-action occurs in erery iepart 
ment of life. It is thus that the thraldom of groes su- 
perstition and tyrannical priestcraft have so often led to 
irrelinon. It is thus that ** several valuable medicines, 
which when first introduced, were proclauned, each as 
a panacea, infallible in the roost opposite disorders, fell, 
consequently, in nuiny instances, loi a time, into total 
disuse : though afterwards they were established in theii 
just estimation, and employed conformably to their real 
properties.*'* 

So, it might have been said, in the present case, the 
mistaJ^en and absurd cultivation of Losic during ages 
of n€at intellectual darkness, might be expe^ed to 
produce, in a subsequent age of comparative lif ht, ap 
association in men's minds, of Ix^e, with the idea oJ 
apathetic ignoianoe» prejudice, and adherence to error ; 
so that the legitimate uses and just value of Logic, 
supposing it to have any, would be Ijikdy to be scorn- 
fully overlooked. Our ancestors* it mi^t have been 
said, having neglected to raise fresh crons ol eor^, and 
contented Uiem^ves with vainly thrasoing over and 
over s^n the same straw, and winnowing the same 
chaff, it might be expected that their descendants would, 
for a time, re^d the very operations of thrashing and 
winnowing with contempt, and would attempt to grind 
com, chaff, and straw, all together. 

Such might have been, at that tJme,t a statement o 
the counter-presumptions on this point. 

* Elements of Logic, Tret. p. tuI. 

t It is a curious circarostanoe that the rerj |»enon to whomttet 
Iflttar was addressed should bare lirod to witness so great a ckaago 
of public opinion brought about — in a great degree Ukrtmgk kU ewn 
tn$trumentality — within the short interral between the writing oJ 
flutt letter and its publioation, (indeed within aemallpoction of Uiaft 
short interval,) that the whole ground of the presunption allnded 
to has been completely cut away. During that interval the Article 
on L^gic in the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana was, witiH h&i lAd, 
drawn up ; and attracted so much attention as to oocasaon its ptib> 
licatlon in a senarate volume, of which the eighth edition :'« now 
before the English public ; each edition having been larger than 
the preceding : besides reprints of the treatise in Aaexica, when 
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It might be hastily imagined that there is no bsom 
necessarily an advantage in having the pre- '•*7 adva* 
sumption on one side, and the burden of |j|f ^ ^* 
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proof on the adversary's. But it is often which the 
much the reverse, if. G. " In no other R"»"?"P- 
instance perhaps/' (says Dr. Hawkins, in ^° ^^'^ 
his valuable. Essay on Tradition,) " besides that oi 
religion, do m^n commit the very illogical mistake, of 
first canvassing all the objecticms against any particular 
system whose pretensions to truth they would examine, 
before they consider the direct arguments in its favour." 
(P. 820 But why, it may be ad^, do they make such 
a mistake in this case? An answer which I think 
would apply to a large proportion of such persons, is 
this : because a man having been brought up in a 
Christian country, has lived perhaps among such as 
have been accustomed from their infancy to take for 
granted the tnith of their religion, and even to regard 
an uninquirinff assent as a mark of commendable/aiitA 
and hence he has probably never even thought of pn> 
posing to himself the question — Why should I receive 
Christianity as a divine revelation ? Christianity being 
nothing new to him, and the presumption being in favour 
of it, while the burden of proof lies on its opponents, 
he is not stimulated to seek reasons for believing it, till 
he finds it controverted. And when it is controverted 
—-when an opponent uiges — ^How do you reconcile 
this, and that, and the other, with the idea of a divine 
revelation, these objections strike by their novdhf — by 
their being opposed to what is generally received. Uf 
is thus excited to inquiry; which he sets about— natu- 
tally enough, but very unwisely — ^by seeking foi 
answers to all these objections : and fancies that unless 

k is in Qge I believe in erery college throughout the United States , 
■nd berfdes tundry abridgmcnta and elementary worka mora m 
ItM borrowed from that Article. Certainly ii Lord Dudley weie 
MMa living, he would not speak of the general neglect and contempt 
of Logic 5 though every branch of Science Phllo«o?hy and Litera 
t«i« have floariched during the iot^rval. 
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they can all be satisfactorily solved, he ought not ta 
f eccive the religion. *< As if, (says die Author already 
cited) there could not be truth, and truth supported by 
irrefragable arguments, and yet at the aame time obnox* 
iotts to objections, numerous, plausible, and by no means 
easy of solution." "There are objections (said Dr 
Johnson) against a plenum and objections acainst a 
vacuum ; but one of them must be true.*' He mdis that 
*' sensible men really desirous of discovering the truth, 
will perceive that reason directs them to examine first 
the argument in favour of that side of the question, 
where the first presumption of truth appears. And the 
presumption is manifestly, in favour of that religious 
creed alread3r adopted by the country • • . Their very 
earliest inquiry therefore must be into the direct argu- 
ments, for the authority of that book on which theii 
country rests its religion." 

But reasonable as such a procedure is, there is, as i 
have said, a strong temptation, and one which should b« 
carefully guarded aeainst, to adopt the opposite course ' 
to attend first to me objections which are brought 
against what is established, and which, for that ver^ 
reason, rouse the mind from a state of apathy. Accor- 
dingly, I have not found that this ** very illoeical mis- 
take" is by any means peculiar to the case of religion. 

When Christianity was first preached, the state oi 
things was reversed. The Presumption was against it, 
as being a novelty. . ** Seeing that all these thingf 
cannot he spoken againtt, ye ought to be quiets'' was a 
eenument which favoured an indolent acquiescence in 
the old P^n worship. The stimulus of novelt3r was 
ail on the side of those who came to overthrow this, by 
a new religion. The first inquiry of any one who ai 
all attended to the subject, must have been, not — ^What 
are the objections to Christianity? — ^but on what 

Sounds do these men call on me to receive them as 
vine messengers ? And the same appears to be tl^ 
false with those P )lynesians among whom our mission* 
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ftsSes tfie Idibouring : they begin by inqaiing— " Why 
shoultl we receive this religion ?" And those of them 
accoivlingly who have embraced it, appear to be Chris- 
tians on a much more rational and deliberate amviction 
than many amotig us, even of those who, in general 
maturi^ of intellect and civilisation, are advanced con- 
' fiiderabfy beyond thode Islanders. 

I am not depreciatiug the inestimable advantages of a 
religious education ; but, pointing out the peculiar temp* 
tations which accompany ii. The Jews and Pagans had, 
in dieir early prejudices, greater difficnlties to surmount 
than ours ; but they were diificdlties of a different kind. * 

Thus much maj suffice to show the importance ol 
taking this prelimmaiy view of the state of each ques- 
tion to be discussed. 

§ 8. Matters of opinion, (as they aie call- Matters of 
ed; i. e, where we are not said properly to Fact and oi 
know but to judge,) are established chiefly Opinion, 
by Antecedent-probability, (Arguments of the first class, 
viz. from Cause to Effect :) though the Testimony (t. e. 
authority) of wise men is also iSmissible : past Facts, 
chiefly by Signs, of various kinds ; (that term, it must 
be remembered, including Testimony :) and future 
events, by Antecedent-probabilities, and Examples. 

Example, however, is not excluded frcnn the proof ot 
matters of ()piiiion ; since a man's judgment in one case, 
may be aided or corrected by an appeal to his judgment 
in another similar case. It is in this way that we are 
directed, by the highest authority, to guide our judgment 
in those questions in which we are most liable to de- 
ceive ourselves; viz. what, on each occasion, ought to 
be our conduct towards another; we are directed to 
liame for ourselves a similar supposed case, by imagin- 
ing ourselves to change places with our neighbour, and 
then considering how, in that case, we should in fair- 
ices expect to be treated. 

This however, which is the true use of ^he cekbnfted 

* Logic, Appendix. 
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oiDcept " to do as we would be done by," is oitenorer- 
looked ; and it is spoken of as if it were a lule designed 
to supersede all other moral maxims, and to teach us the 
mtrinsic character of Right and Wrong. This absurd 
mistake may be one cause why the precept is so much 
more talked of than attempted to be applied. For it 
could not be applied with any good result by one who 
should have no notions already formed of what is just 
and unjust. To take one instance out of many; if he 
had to decide a dispute between two of his neighbours, 
he would be sure that each was wishing for a decision 
in his own favour; and he would be at a loss therefore 
how to comply with the precept in respect of either, 
without violatmg it in respect of the other. The true 
meaning of the precept plainly is, that you should do 
to another, not necessarily what you would vM, but 
what you would expect as fair and reasonabUt if you 
were in his place. This evidently presupposes that 
you have a knowledge of what is fair and reasonable : 
and the precept then furnishes a formula for the appli- 
cation 01 this knowledge in a case where you woula be 
liable to be blinded by self-partiality. 

A very good instance of an argument drawn from a 
« parallel case " in which most men's judgments would 
lead them aright, I have met with in a memoir of Roger 
Williams, a setiler in North America in the 17th cen- 
tury, who was distinguished as a zealous missionary 
among the Indians, and also as an advocate of the then 
unpopular doctrine of religious liberty, 

" He was at all times and under all changes the un* 
daunted champion of religious freedom. It was speedi- 
ly professed by him on his arrival among those who 
sought in America a refuge from persecution; and 
strange as it may seem, it was probably the first thing 
that excited the prejudices of the Massachusetts and 
Plymouth rulers against him. He was accused of cairy- 
ing this favourite doctrine so far, as to exempt from 
punishment any crimi nal who pleaded conscience. Bui 
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let his own words exculpate him from this charge. 
•That ever I should speak or write a tittle that tends to 
Bueh an infinite liberty of conscience, is a mistake, and 
which I have ever disclaimed and abhorred To pre- 
vent such mistakes, I at present shall only piopose this 
rase. There goes many a ship to sea with many hun- 
dred souls in one ship, whose weal and woe is common ; 
and is a true picture of a commonwealth, or an human 
combination or society. It hath fallen out, sometimes, 
that both Papists and Protestants, Jews and Turks, may 
be embarked into one ship. Upon which supposal, I 
affirm that all the liberty of conscience, that ever 1 
pleaded for, turns upon these two hinges, that none of 
the Papists, Erotestants, Jews, or Turks, be forced to 
come to the ship's prayers, nor compelled from their 
own particular prayers, or worship, if they practise any. 
I further add, that I never denied, that notwithstanding 
this liberty, the commander of this ship ought to com- 
mand the ship's course; yea, and also command thai 
justice, peace, and sobriety be kept and practised, both 
among the seamen and all the passengers. li any of 
the seamen refuse to perform their service, or passen- 
gers to pay their freight ; if any refuse to help in persoi. 
or purse, toward the common charges or defence ; if 
any refuse to obey the common laws and orders of the 
ship concerning their common peace or preservation ; 
if any shall mutiny and rise up against their comman- 
ders and officers, if any should preach or write, that 
there ought to be no commanders nor officers, because 
all are equal in Christ, therefore no masters nor officers, 
no laws nor orders, no corrections nor punishments, I 
say I never denied but in such cases, whatever is pre- 
tended, the commander or commanders may judge, re- 
sist, compel, and punish such transgressors, according 
to their deserts and merits.' " 

It happens more frequently than not, how- Explanai» 
ever, that, when in the discussion of matters nr Exia. 
<»f Owi ' -in, an Example is introduced, it is ^ "' 
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designed, not for Argument, but, strictljr speaking, fe 
illustration; —not to prove the proposition in question 
but to make it more clearly understood ; e. g. t})e Pro 
position maintained by Cicero {de Off. book iii.) is wha 
may be accounted a natter of Opinion ; viz. that '< noth- 
ing is expedient which is dishonourable ;" when thee 
he adduces the example of the svppo^ed design o] 
Themistocles to bum the allied fleet, which he main* 
tains, in contradiction to Axistides, would have been in- 
expedient, because unjust, it is manifest, that we musi 
understand the instance brought forward as no mort 
than an illustration of the general principle he intend? 
to establish ; since it would be a plain begging of the 
question to afgue from a {larticular assertion, which 
could oidyr be admitted by those who assented to the 
general principle. 

It is important to distinguish between these two usen 
of Example ; that, on the one hand we may not be le4 
to mistake for an Argument such a one as the fore 
e;oing ; and that on the other hand, we may not too 
nastily charge with sophistry him who adduc^s such n 
one simply with a view to explanation. 

Our Lord's Parables are mostly of the explanatory 
kind. His discourses generally indeed are but little ar 
gumentative. " He taught as one having authority ;'• 
stating and explaining his doctrines, and referring for 
proof to his actions. " The taorks that I do in m> 
Father's name, they bear witness of me." 
lUastratJon ^^ ^® **^ ^^ ^^^ greatest consequence to dig- 
Rnd Simile tlnguish between Examples (of the invented 
distinguiih- kind) properly so called— ie which have the 
force of Arguments— and Comparisons inlio. 
duced for the ornament of style, in the form, eidier of Si 
mile, as it is called, or Metaphor. Not only is an inge 
nious comparison often mistaken for a proof, though it ba 
such as, when tried by the rules laid down here and in 
the treatise on Ix>6ic, affords no proof at all ;* but also. 
* The pkafuro derived rrom taking in the author** meanii^. 
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AD the other hand, a real aud valid argument is not nn* 
{r^uently considered merely as an ornament of Style, 
if il happen to be such as to produce that e£fect ; though 
there is evidently no reason why that should not be fail 
Analogical Aeasoning, in which the new idea introduc 
ed by the Analogy chances to be a sublime or a pleas- 
ing one. £, G. "The efficacy of penitence, and piety, 
and prayer, in rendering the Deity propitious, is not irre- 
concileable with the immutability of his nature, and the 
steadiness of his purposes. It is not in man's power to 
alter the course of the sun ; but it is often in his power 
to cause the sun to shine or not to shine upon him : if he 
withdraws from its beams, or spreads a curtain before 
him, the sun no longer shines on him; if he quits the 
shade, or removes the curtain, the light is restored to 
him; and though no change is in the mean time effect- 
ed in the heavenly luminary, but only in himself, the 
result is the same as if it were. . Nor is the immutability 
of God any reason why the returmng sinner, who tears 
away the veil of prejudice or of indincrence, should not 
aeain be blessed with the sunshine of divine favour ** 
iTie image here introduced is ornamental, but the Aigu- 
ment i9 not the less perfect ; since the case adduced 
fairly establishes the general principle required, that ** a 
chaise effected in one of two objects having a certain 
relation to each other, may have the same practical re- 
sult as if it had taken place in the other."* 

The mistake in question is still more likely to occur 
when such an Argument is conveyed in a single term 
employed metaphorically; as is generally the ca8« 

whHL an ingeniouf Comparison is emplojed, (referzed by Aiiito- 
tts to the pleasure of the act of learning,) is so ereat, that tne reailei 
•r.hear^f is apt to mistake his apprehension of (Us for a perception 



of a iust and convincing analogj. See part iiL ch. 3. § 8. flee Ap> 
pendix [F.] for two instances of ** explanatory illustration," botii 
W them h^hlf ornamental also. 



* For an instance of a highly beautiful, and at the same time ar 

Simcntative comparison, see Appendix, [O.] It appears to me that 
e passage printed in italics affords a retuon for thinking 11 prob» 
Ua that the causes of the Apostles' conduct are rightly assigned 
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irliere the allusion is common and obyious; e g. *«Wc 
do E^t receive as the genuine doctrines of the primitive 
Church what have paussed down the polluted stream of 
Tradition " The Argument here is not the lean valid 
for being conveyed in the form of a Metaphor.* 

The employment, in questions relating to the future* 
both of the Argument from Example, and of that from 
Cause to Effect, may be explained from what has been 
already said concerning the connexion between them . 
some Cause, whether known or not, being always sup 
posedj whenever an Example is adduced. 
Argumentv § 4. When Arguments of each of the two 
^"»" cauM formerly-mentioned classes are employed, 
have the ^o^^ ^^^ Cause to Effect (Antecedent- 
precedence, prubabili^) have usually the precedence. 

Men are apt to bsten with prejudice to the aitgu- 
ments adduced to prove any tmng which appears ab- 
atradedly improbable ; t. e. according to what has been 
above laid down, unnatural, or (if such an erpression 
might be allowed) unplausible ; and this prejudice is t9 
he removed by the Argument from Cause to Effect, 
which thus prepares the way for the reception of the 
other arguments. E. G. If a man who bore a good 
character were accused of corruption, the strongest evi- 
dence against him might avail .little; but if he were 
proved to be of a covetous disposition, this, though it 
would not alone be allowed to substantiate the crime, 
would have great weight in inducing his judges to lend 
an ear to the evidence. And thus, in what rekites to 
the future also, the a priori Argument and Examplt 
support each other, when thus used in conjunction, and 
in the ord^r prescribed. A sufficient Cause beins es* 
lablished, leaves us still at liberhr to suppose th^ there 
may be circumstances which wilfprevent the effect from 
taking place; but Examples subjoined show that these 
circumstances do not, at least always, prevent that ef- 
f«>ct. On the other hand. Examples introduced at tht 

• Sea Part Ui. ch. S « 4. 
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first, may be suspected of being exceptions to the gene- 
ral rale, (unless they are very numerous,) instead of 
beine: instances of it ; \rhich an adequate Cause previ- 
ously assigned will show them to be. E. G. U any 
one had argued, from the temptations and opportunities 
occurring to a military commander, that Buonaparte 
was likely to establish a despotism on the ruins of the 
French iiepublic, this argument, by itself, would hava 
left men at liberty to suppose that such a result would 
be prevented by a jealous attachment to liber^ m the 
citizens, and a f ellow-feebng of the soldiery with them ; 
then, the Examples of Caesar and of Cromwell, would 
have proved that such preventives are not to be 
trusted. 

Aristotle accordingly has remarked on the expediency 
of r^t placing Examples in the foremost rank of ar^- 
ments ; in which case, he says, a considerable number 
v/oiild be requisite ; whrjeas, in confirmation, even on* 
will have much weight. This observation, however, 
he omits to extend, as he might have done, to Testi- 
mony and every other kind of Sign, to which it is no 
less applicable. 

Another reason for adhering to the order here pre- 
scribed is, that if the Argument from Caus^to JiAect 
were placed after the others, a doubt might oiten exist, 
whether we were engaged in proving the point in 
question, or (assuming it as already proved) in seeking 
only to account for it ; that Argument being, by the 
f ery nature of it, such as wovld account for the truth 
contended for, supposing it were granted. Constant 
care, therefore, is requisite to guard ajgainst any cunfu* 
sion or indistinctness as to the object in each case 
proposed; whether that be, when a proposition ia 
admitted, to assign a cause which does account for it, 
(which is one of the classes of Propositions formerly 
noticed,) or, when it is not admitted, to prqvv it by an 
Argument ef that kind which would account for it, il 
it %Dtre f«^nteJ 

9 
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WitL a view to the Arrangement of arguments, nt 
rule is of more importance than the one now under 
consideration ; and Arrangement is a more important 
Doint than is generally supposed; indeed it is not 
perhaps of less consequence in Composition than in the 
Military Art; in which it is well known, that with ai« 
equality of forces, in numhers, courage, and every othei 
point, the manner in which they are drawn up, so aa 
either to afford mutual support, or, on the other hand« 
even to impede and annoy each other, may make the 
dJiference of victory or defeat.* 

E. G. In the statement of the Evidences of our 
Religion, so as to give them their just weight, much 
depends on the Order in which they are placed. The 
Antecedent-prohahility that a Revelation should be 
given to Man, and that it should be established by 
miracles, all would allow to be, considered by itself, in 
the absence of strong direct testimony, utterly insuffi- 
cient to establish the Conclusion. On the other hand, 
miracles considered abstractedly, as represented to have 
occurred without any occasion or reason for them being 
assigned, carry with them such a strong intrinsic impro^ 
bability as could not be wholly surmounted even by 
such evidence as would fully establish any other 
matters of fact. But the evidences of the former class, 
however inefficient alone towards tlie establishment of 
the conclusion, have very great weight in preparing the 
mind for receiving the other arguments; which again, 
though they would be listened to with prejudice if not 
00 supported, will then be allowed their just weight. 
The writers in defence of Christianity have not always 
attended to this principle ; and their opponents have 

* A great advantago in this point is possessed by the Spetktf 
over the WriUr, The Speaker eompelt his hearers to consider th« 
several points brought before them, in the order which he thinks 
best. Readers on the contrary will sometimes, by dipping into a 
book, or examining the Table cf Contents, light on someuingw 
revolting to some prejudice, that though they might have adiaitted 
the proofs of it if they had read n tkt order ittigned, they may al 
taec close the book in disgust. 
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often avaiJed (hemselves of the knowledge of ii» by 
combatiDg in detail, arguments, the combined force oi 
which would have been irresistible.* They ai^eue 
respecting the credibility of the Christian miracles, 
abstractedly, as ii they were insulated occurrences, 
without 9ny known or conceivable purpose ; as £. (r. 
'* what testimony is sufficient to establish the belief 
that a dead man was restored to life V\ and then they 
proceed to show that the probability of a Revelation, 
abstractedly considered, is not such at least as to 
establish the fact that one has been given. VVhereas, 
if it were first proved (as may easily be done) merely 
that there is no such abstract improbability of a Reve- 
lation as to exclude the evidence in favour of it, and 
that il one yxre given, it must be expected to be sup- 
ported by miraculous evidence, then, just enough 
t'eason would be assigned for the occurrence of mira- 
cles, not indeed to establish them, but to allow a fair 
hearing for the arguments by which they are proved, f 
The importance attached to the Arrange- important 
inent of arguments by the two great rival of arrange, 
orators of Athens, may serve to illustrate "*®°'' 
and enforce what has been said. iEschines strongly 
urged the judges (in the celebrated contest concerning 
the crown) to coniine his adversary to the same order, 
in his reply to the charges brought, which he himself 
had observed in bringing them forward. Demosthenes, 
however, was far too skilful to be thus entrapped ; and 
w much importance does he attach to this point, that 
(le opens his speech with a most solemn appeal to the 
Judges for an impartial hearing ; which imphes, he says, 
not only a rejection of prejudice, but no less also, a 
permission for each speaker to adopt whatever Arrange- 
ment he should think lit. And accordingly he proceeds 
to adopt one very difierent from that which his antago- 
nist had laid down : for he was no less sensible than 
ris rival, that the same Arrangement which is th^ 

• ftee § 4 ch. 2. t See Palcy 's Evidenwsa, Iiitn>d 
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most favo irable to one side, is Ukt;)y to be the leaal 
favourable to the other. 

It is to be remembered; howerer, that the rules which 
have been given respecting the Order in which different 
kinds of Argument should be arranged, relate only to 
the different kinds adduced in support of each separate 
. Proposition ; since of course the refutation of an opposed 
assertion, effected by means of Signs, may be followed 
by an a priori argument in favour of our own Conclu- 
sion ; and the like, in many other such cases, 
wiien the § 5* A Proposition that is well knovm 
premise* (whether easy to be established or not) and 
Se conciu- which Contains nothing particularly ofen- 
sion ihouid sive, should in general be stated at once, 
come first, and the Proofs subjoined; but if it be not 
familiar to the hearers, and especially if it be likely to 
be unacceptable, it is usually better to state the argu- 
ments first, or at least some of them, and then introduce 
the Conclusion: thus assuming in some degree the 
character of an investigator- 

There is no question relating to Arrangement more 
important than tne present ; and it is therefore the more 
unfortunate that Cicero, who possessed so much prac- 
tical skill, should have laid down no rale on this point 
(though it is one which evidently had engaged his at- 
tention,) but should content himself with saying that 
sometimes he adopted the one mode and sometimes the 
other,* (which doubtless he did not do at random,) 
without distinguishing the cases in which each is to be 
preferred, and laying down principles to guide our deci 
sion. Aristotle also, when he lays down the two ^eai 
heads into which a speech is divisible, the Proposition 
and the Proof ,t is equally silent as to the order in wh vh 
they should be placed ; though he leaves it to be under 
stood, from his manner of spring, that the Conclusion 
(or Question) is to be first stated, and then the Premises, 
as in Mathematicb*. This indeed is the usual and nata 
•DeOrat fRhetbooklii 
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ral way of speaking or writing ; viz. to begin by de* 
daring your opinion, and then to subjoin the Reasoni 
for it. But there are many occasions on which it will 
be of the highest consequence to reverse this plan. It 
will sometimes give an ofiensively dogmatical air to a 
composition, to begin by advancing some new and un- 
expected assertion ; though sometimes again this may 
be advisable, when the arguments are such as can be 
well relied on, and the principal object is to eJtcite atten- 
tion, and awaken cariosity. And accordingly, with this 
view, it is not unusual to present some doctrine, by no 
taeans really novel, in a* new and paradoxical sHkpe. 
But when the Conclusion to be established is one likely 
to hurt the feelings and ofifend the prejudices of the 
hearers, it is essential to keep out of sight, as much as 
possible, the point to which we are tending, till the 
principles from which it is to be deduced shall have 
oeen clearly established ; because men listen with pre- 
judice, if at all, to arguments that are avowedly leading 
to a conclusion which they are indisposed to admit ; 
v/hereas if we thus, as it were, mask the battery, they 
will not be able to shelter themselves from the dis- 
charge. The observance accordingly, or neglect of this 
rule, will often make the difference of success or failure.* 

it may be observed, that if the Proposition to be main- 
tained be such as the hearers are likely to regard as 
insi^ificarU, the question should be at first suppressed ; 
but if there be any thing offensive to their prejudices^ 
the question may be stated, but the decision of it, for a 
lime, kept back. 

And it will often be advisable to advance very gra- 
dually to the full statement of the Proposition required, 
and to prove it, if one may so speak, by instalments ; 
eetablisning separately, and in order, each part of the 

• See aote, p. 10S« tmU. It may be added, tkat it ia not oaly ootL. 
mg dishoneat, bat m a point of pacific charitableness as well aa ci 
iiscration, ia any discussion with any one, V* begin with points or 
■Cr^ment rather than of disagreeipent 
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truth JA question. It is thus that Aristotle estahlishtf 
many of his doctrines, and among others his definitioi 
of Happiness, in the beginning of the Nicomachean 
Ethics ; he first proves in what it does not consist, ant^ 
then establishes, one by one, the several points which 
together constitute his notion. 

Thus again, Paley (in bis Evidences) first proves tha' 
the aposUes, &c. suffered ; next that they encounterec^ 
their sufferings knowingly ; then, that it was for theii 
testimony that they suffered ; then, that the events the> 
testified w^ere pwiracutous; then, that those events were 
the same as are recorded in our books, &c. &c. 

In public meetings the measure ultimately adopted 
will usually have been proposed in a series of resolu 
tions; each of which successively will perhaps have 
been carried by a large majority, in cases where, if the 
whole had been proposed in a mass, it would have been 
rejected ; some persons feeling objections to one portion, 
and others to another. 

It will often happen again that some general princd- 
'fie of no very paradoxical character may be proposed 
in the outset ; and when that is established, an unex- 
pected and unwelcome application of it may be proved 
irresistibly. 

Waiving 8 H is often expedient, sometimes unavoida- 
question. ble, to waive lot the present, some questior 
or portion of a question, while our attention is occupied 
with another point. Now it cannot be too carefully 
kept in mind, that it is a common mistake with inaccu- 
rate reasoners (and a mistake which is studiously kept 
up by an artful sophist) to suppose that what is thus 
lUttved is altogether gimn up, " Such a one does not 
attempt to prove this or that :" « he does not deny so 
and so:" '* he tacitly admits that such and such may be 
the case ;" &c. are expressions which one may ofteiy 
hear triumphantly employed, on no better grounds. 
And yet it is very common in Mathematics lor a (;iues- 
tion to be waivec^ in this manner. Euclid «. g fiiii 
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itsBerts and proyes, that the exterior angle of a tnangtc 
IS greater than either of the interior opposite angles ; — 
without being able to determine at once, how much 
greater; — ^and that any two angles of a triangle are leea 
than two right angles ; waiving for the present* the 
question, how much less. He is enabled to prove, at a 
more advanced stage, that the exterior angle is equal to 
the two interior opposite angles together; and that all 
the three angles of a triangle are equ^ to two right angles 

The only remedy is, to state distinctly and repeatedly 
that yovL do not abandon, as untenable, such and such 
a position, which you afe not at present occupied in 
maintaining ;— that you are not to be understoodas ad- 
mitting the truth of this or that, though you do not at 
present undertake to disprove it. 

§ 6. If the Argument a priori has been ^nicn 
introduced in the proof of the main Proposi- needful to 
tion in question, there will generally be no «ccount for 
need of afterguards adducing Causes to ac- *°^ ^ 
count for the truth established ; since that will have 
been already done in the course of the Argument; 
on the other hand, it will often be advisable to do this^ 
when arguments of the other class have alone been em- 
ployed. 

For it is in every case a^eeable and satisfactory^, and 
may often be of great utility, to explain, where it can 
be done, the Causes which produce an Effect that is it- 
self alread)r admitted to exist. But it must be remem- 
bered that it is of great importance to make it clearly 
appear which object is, in each case, i)roposed : whether 
to establish the fact, or to account for it ; since otherwise 
we may often be supposed to be employing a feeble ar- 
gument For that which is a satisfactory explanation 
af an admitted fact, will frequently be silch as would be 
yery insufficient to prove it, supposing it were doubted. 

§ 7. Refutation of Objections should gene- 
ally be placed in the midst of the Argu- »•««*•**•■ 
nent ; but nearer the be^ijinning than the end. 
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But the character of Refutation more strictly helongi 
to the other mode of proceeding; viz. in which a 
reference is made, and an answer given, to some 
specific arguments in favour of the opposite conclusion. 
This Refutation may consist either m the denial of one 
of the Premises^* or an objection against the conclusive» 
ness of the reasoning. And here it is to he ooserved 
that an objection is often supposed, from the mode in 
which it is expressed, to belong to ^is last dass, when 
perhaps it does not, but consists in the contradiction oi 
a Premiss; for.it is very common to say, **I admit 
your principle, but deny that it leads to such a conse- 
quence ;" " the assertion is true, but it has no force as 
an Argument to prove that conclusion ;*' this sounds 
like an objection to the Reasoning itself ; but it will not 
unfrequently be found to amount only to a denial of the 
suppressed Premiss of an Enthymeme; the assertion 
which is admitted being only the expressed Premisa, 
whose ** force as an Argument" must of course depend 
on the other Premiss, which is understood.! Thna 
Warburton admits that in the Law of Moses the doctrine 
of a future state was not revealed ; but contends that 
this, so far from disproving, as the Deists pretend, his 
divine mission, does, on the contrary, establish it But 
the objection is not to the Deist's Argument properly 
so called, but to the other Premiss, which they so hastily 
took for granted, and which he disproves, viz. " that a 
divinely-commissioned Lawgiver would have been sure 
to reveal that doctrine." The objection is then only 
properly said to lie against the Reasoning itself, when 

* If the preiniis to be refuted be a " Uni venal,** (See Logic, b.ii 
eh. ii. §3.> it will be sufficient to establish its Contradiotory, whicb 
will be a Particular ; which will often be done by an argument 
that will naturally be exhibited in the third f.gure, whose coudo. 
■ions are always Particulars. HencA. this may be called Um 
refutatory Figure. 

t It has been remarked to me by aa Mtelligent friend, that i% 
common discourse the word " Principle *' is usually employed le 
doeignato the rnvjar premise of an Argument, and "Weaa^* 
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it is shown that, granting all that is assumed on tht 
other side, whether expressed or understood, suU the 
conclusion contended for would not follow from the 
Premises ; either on account of some ambiguity in the 
Middle Term, or some other fault of that ckss. 

This is the proper place for a treatise on Fallacies, 
but as this has been inserted in the " Elemekts of 
Logic," I have only to refer the reader to it (Book iii.) 

It may be proper in this place to remark, jji^^^^ ^„j 
that ** indirect Reasoning " is sometimes indirect re 
confounded with " Refutation," or supposed dotation. 
to be peculiarly connected with it ; whicn is not the case; 
either Direct or Indirect Reasonine being employed 
indifierently, for Refutation, as well as for any other 
purpose. The application of the term ** elenctic,** 
(from ^A^xt etv, to refute or disprove,) to Indirect Argu- 
ments, has probably contributed to this confusion; 
which, however, principally arises from the very cir- 
cumstance that occasioned such a use of that term ; viz. 
that in the Indirect method the absurdity or &tlsity of a 
Proposition (opposed to our own) is proved ; and hence 
is suggested the idea of an adversary maintaining that 
Proposition, and of the Relutation of that adversary 
being necessarily accomplished in this way. But il 
should be remembered, that Euclid and other mathema- 
ticians, though they can have no opponent to refute, 
often employ the Indirect Demonstration ; and that, on 
the other hand, if the contradictory of an opponent's 
Premiss can be satisfactorily proved in the Direct 
method, the Refutation is sufficient It is true, however, 
that while, in Science, the Direct method is considered 
preferable, in Controvesy, the Indirect is often adopted 
by choice, as it affords an opportunity for holding u| 
an opponent to scorn and ridicule, by deducing 80.nf 
very absurd conclusion from the principleH he main* 
tains, or according to the mode of areuing he employa 
Nor indeed can a fallacy be so clearly ex]^sed to the 
Uilearaed reader in any other way. For \ is no casi 
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matter to explain, to one ignorant of Logic, the groundf 
on which you object to an inconclusive argument, 
though he will be able to perceive its correspondence 
with another, brought forward to illustrate it, in which 
an absurd conclusion may be introduced, as draws 
from true premises. 

Proving It is evident that either the Premiss of aa 

too much, opponent, or his Conclusion, may be dis 
proved, either in the Direct, or in the Indirect method , 
2. e. either by proving the truth of the Contradictory, oi 
by showing tnat an absurd conclusion may fairly be 
deduced from the proposition in question. When this 
latter mode of refutation is adopted with respect to the 
Premiss, the phrase by which this procedure is usudiy 
designated, is, that the " Argument proves too much;" 
t. e. that it proves, besides the conclusion drawn, 
another, which is manifestly inadmissible. E, G. The 
Argument by which Dr. Campbell labours to i)rove that 
every correct Syllogism must be nugatory, as involving 
a "petHio principiit" proves, if aomitted at all, more 
than he intended ; since it may easily be shown to be 
equally applicable to all Reasoning whatever. 

It is worth remarking, that an Indirect argument may 
easily be altered in form so as to be stated in the Direct 
mode. For, strictly speaking, that is Indirect reason- 
ing in which we assume as true the Proposition whose 
Contradictory it is our object to prove ; and deducing 
regularly irom it an absurd Conclusion, infer tiience 
that the Premiss in question is false ; the alternative 
proposed in all correct reasoning being, either to admit 
tJie Conclusion, or to deny one of the Premises. But 
by adopting the form of a Destructive Conditional,* the 
same argument as this, in substance, may be stated 
directly, E. G. We may say, " let it be admitted, that 
no testimony can satisfactorily establish such a fact ai 
is not agreeable to our experience : thence :t will follow 
tliat the Eastern Prince judged wisely and rightly, inal 

• See Logic, b ii. « 4. ; 6. 
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once 1 ijecting, as a manifest falsehood, the account 
riven hini of the phenomenon of ice ; but he was evi- 
dently mistaken in so doing; therefoi-e the Principli 
assumed is unsound/' Now Ihe substance of this Ar* 
gument remaining the same, the form of it may be so 
altered as to make the Argument Direct; viz. ** if it be 
true that no testimony. &c. that Eastern Prince must 
have judged wisely, &c. but he did not ; therefore that 
principle is not true.*' 

Universally indeed a Conditional Projjosi* churactcr 
lion may be regarded as an assertion of the of oondi- 
validity of a certain Argument ; the Antece- p^SoM**" 
dent corresponding to the Premises, and the ' 

Consequent to the Conclusion ; and neither of them 
being asserted as true, only, the dependence of the one 
on the other ; the alternative then is, to acknowledge 
either the truth of the Consequent, as in the Constiuctive 
Syllogism, or (as in the Destructive,) the falsity of the 
antecedent : and the former accordingly corresponds to 
Direct reasoning, the latter to Indirect ; being, as has 
been said, a mode of stating it in the Direct form ; as is 
evident from the examples adduced. 

The difference between these two modes of jronicai ef- 
stating such an Argument is considerable, feet of indi 
when there is a long chain of reasoning. ^«ct argu 
For when we employ the Categorical form, ™®° ^* 
and assume as true the Premises we design to disprove, 
it is evident we must be speaking ironically, and in the 
character, assumed for the moment, of an adversar)', 
when, on the contrary, we use the hypothetical form 
there is no irony. Butler's Analogy is an instance of 
the latter procedure : he contends that if such and erich 
objections were admissible against Heligion, they would 
be applicable equally to the constitution and course of 
Nature* Had he, on the other hand, assumed, for the 
argument's sake, that such objections against RelisioD 
«re valid, and had theuce proved the condition of the 
eatnraJ. world to be totally different from what we see 
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itto be» his argnmenis, which woula have heen tbft 
Mine in substance, would have assumed an ironical 
fonn. This form has been adopted by Burke in his 
celebrated Defence of Natural Society, by a late nobU 
Lord; in which, assuming the person of BolingbrokCi 
he proves, according to the principles of that author, 
that the ar^ments he brought against ecclesiastical, 
would equsuly lie against civil, institutions This is an 
Argument from Analogy^ as well as Bishop Butler^s, 
though not relating to ttie sane point ; Butler's bein^ a 
defence of the Doctrines of Heiigion ; Burke*s, of its 
In&titutions and practical effects. A defence of the 
Evidences of our religion, (the third point against which 
objections have been urged,) on a similar plan with the 
work of Burke just mentioned, and consequently, like 
that, in an ironical form, I attempted a few years ago, 
in a pamphlet, (pubhshed anonymously, merely for the 
preservation of its ironical character,) whose object was 
to show, that objections, (" Historic Doubts,") similar 
to those against the Scripture-history, and much more 
plausible, might be urgeid against sdl the received ac- 
counts of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

It is in some respects a recommendation of this latter 
method, and in others an objection to it, that the soph- 
istry of an adversary will often be exposed by it in a 
ludicrous point of view : and this even where no such 
efiect is designed ; the very essence of jest being its 
mimic sopkiftry. * This will often give additional Force 
to the Argument, by the vivid impression which ludi- 
crous images produce;! hut again it will not unfre- 
quently have this disadvantage, that weak men, per- 
ceiving the wit, are apt to conclude that nothing but 
wit is designed; and lose si^ht, perhaps, oi a solid and 
convincing Argument, which they regaid as no more 
than a good joke. Having been warned that " ridicuk 

* See Logio, Chapter on .FaUaeie$, at the conclusion. 
i Discit enim citias, meminitque libentiua illud 
i^aoil quis deride^ quam quod probut et veneratnr. 
Hor. En i b. t 
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is not the test of truth,'' and *' that wisdom and wit" 
are not the same thiii^, they distrust every thing that 
can possibly be regarded as witty ; not having judg- 
ment to perceive the combination, when it occurs, a 
wit with sound reasoning. The ivy- wreath completel} 
conceals from their view the point cf the Thyrsus. 

And moreover if such a mode of Argument Dnngar 
be employed on serious subjects, the " weak o^ i^ony. 
brethrto" are sometimes scandalized by what appears 
to them a profanation ; not having discernment to per- 
ceive when it is that the ridicule does, and when it does 
not, affect the solemn subject itself. But for the respect 
paid to Holy Writ, the taunt of Elijah against the pro- 
phets of Baal would probably appear to such persons 
irreverent. And the caution now implied will appear 
the more important, when it is considered how large a 
majorit}r tbey are, who, in this point, come under the 
description of <* weak brethren." He that can laugh at 
what IS ludicrous, and at the same time preserve a dea^ 
discernment of sound and unsound Reasoning, is no or- 
dinary man. There seem indeed to be some persons so 
constituted as to be incapable of comprehending the 
plainest irony ; though they have not in other points 
any corresponding weakness of intellect. The numo- 
Tous satiric^ pamphlet, (attributed to an eminent litem- 
ry character,) entitled " Advice to a Reviewer," 1 have 
known persons read without perceiving that it was 
ironical. And the same, with the " Historic Doubts" 
lately referred to. 

There is also this danger in the use of irony ; that 
sometimes when titles, in themselves favourable, am 
applied (or their application retained) to any set of men, 
in Ditter scorn, they will then sometimes be enabled to 
appropriate such titles in a serious sense ; the ironical 
force gradually evaporating. J mean, such titles aa 
« Orthodox," " Evangelical," " Saints," "Reformers," 
••Liberals," "Political-Economists," " Rational," &c. 
ITie idvantage thus given nay be illustrated b> the 
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Stray of the cocoa-nuts in Sinbad the .?mloi*jt fifHi 
yoyage. 

It maj be observed generally, that too much stiess u 
often laid, especially by unpractised re;isoneis« on Ref a- 
tation ; (in the stnctcst and narrov ( at sense, i. e. oJ 
Objections to the Premibes, or to the Reasoning,) I mepio 
that they are apt both to expect a Refutation where 
none can fairly be expected, and to attribute to it, whei 
satisfactorily made out, more than it really accomplishes. 
For first, not only specious, but real and 
abie^7ga' solid ai^uments, such as it would be diffi- 
ments may cult, or impossible to refute, may be urged 
boih sides, ^g^inst a Proposition which is nevertheless 
true, and may be satisfactorily established 
b}r a preponderance of probability.* It is in strictly 
scientific Reasoning alone that all the arguments which 
lead to a false Conclusion must be fallacious : in what 
is csdled moral or probable Reasoning, there may ba 
sound arguments and valid objections on both sides.! 
£. G. it may be shown that each of two contending 
parties has some reason to hope for success : and this, 
by irrefragable arguments on both sides; leading to 
conclusions which are not (strictiy speaking) contra- 
dictory to each other ; for though only one party can 
obtain the victory, it ma^ ue true that each ha^s some 
reason to expect it. The real question in such cases is 
which event is the more probable ; — on which side the 
evidence preponderates. Now it often happens that 
the inexperienced reasoner, thinking it necessary that 
every objection should be satisfactorily answered, will 
have his attention drawn off from the arguments of the 
opposite side, and will be occupied perhaps in making 
a weak defence, while victory was in his hands. The 
objection perhaps may be unanswerable, and yet may 

* See above, ch. ii. ^ 4. and also Logic, Part Hi. § 17. 

\ Bacon, in his rhetorical common places— heads of ar^menta 
prv and contra, on several questions — hos some admirable lUustra' 
nous of what has been here remarked. I have accordinglj (ia 
Appendix A ) inserted some selections from them 
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safely be allowed, if it can be shown that more and 
weightier objections lie against every other {>apposition. 
This is a most important caution for those who are 
studying the Eyidences of Religion. Let the opposer 
of them be called on, instead of confining himself to 
detached cavils, and saying, "how do you answer 
this ?" and " how do you explain that ?" to frame some 
consistent hypothesis to account for the introduction of 
Christianity by human means ; and then to consider 
whether there are more or fewer difficulties m his hy- 
pothesis than in the other. 

On the other hand, one may often meet sophistical 
with a sophistical reifutation of objections, Refutaticn. 
consisting in counter-objections urged against some 
thing else which is taken for granted to be, though it 
IS not, the only alternative. E. G. Objections against 
an unlimited Monarchy may be met by a glowing de- 
scription of the horrors of the mob-government of the 
Athenian and Roman Republics. If an ex elusive atten- 
tion to mathematical pursuits be objected to, it may be 
answered by deprecatmg the exclusion of such studies. 
It is thus that a man commonly replies to the censure 
passed on any vice he is addicted to, b)^ representing 
some other vice as worse ; e. g. if he is blamed fci 
being a sot, he dilates on the greater enormity of being 
a thief ; as if there were any need he should be either. 
And it is in this way alone that the advocates of Trans- 
portation have usually defended it : describing some 
very ill-managed penitentiary-system, and assuming as 
self-evident and admitted that this must be the only 
j^ssibU substitute for Penal-Colonies.* This fallacy 
may be stated logically, as a Disjunctive Hypothetical 
with the Major false. 

Secondly, the force of a Refutation is often Orer-esU- 
over-rated: an argument which is satisfac- JJJJ,eoflS.* 
lorily answered ought merely to go for no- futatioio 

S-^e I-«tter to Earl Grey on the subject— Report of Committer 
md ' flubstaiicc of a Speed ." &c. 
10 
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lAtn^ it is possible that the conclusion dnw.r 
may nevertheless be true: yet men are apt to take 
for granted that the conclusion itself is disproved, 
when the arg:uments brought forward to establish it 
have been satisfactorily refuted ; assuming, when p€' 
haps there is no ground for the assumption, that these 
are all the arguments that could be urged.* This may be 
Konsidered as the fallacy of denying the Consequent of 
a Conditional Proposition, from the Antecedent having 
been denied : '* if such and such an Argument be ad 
mitted, the Assertion in question is true ; but that Argu- 
ment is inadmissible ; therefore the Assertion is not true" 
Hence the injury done to any cause by a weak advocate ; 

* Another form of ignorgtto elenckt. (irrelevant conclusion.) 
which is xBtherthe more serviceable on the side of the respondent, 
is, to prove or disprove torn* part of that which is required, ami 
dwell on that, suppressing all the rest 

•• Thus, if a University is charged with cultivating on/y the mere 
elements of Mathematics, and in reply a list oi the books studie J 
there is produced, should even any oru of those books be not «ie 
mentary, the charge is in fairness refuted ; but the sophist may then 
earnestly contend that »omf of those books are elementary ; anU 
thus keep out of sight the real question, vix. whether they are aH 
so. This is the great art of the an$werer of a book : suppose the 
main positions in ainr work to be irrefragable, it will be strange d 
some illustration of them, or some subordinate part, in short, will 
not admit of a plausible objection ; the opponent then joins issue on 
ono of these incidental questions, and comes forward with ' a Re- 
ply ' to such and such a vfork."— Logic, pp. 199, 300. § 18. Another 
expedient which atuwerera sometimes resort to, and which is less 
likely to remain permanently undetected, is to garble a book ; ex 
hibiung statements without their explanations— conclusions with- 
out their proofs — and passages brought together out of their origin 
al order ; — so as to produce an appearance of falsehood, confusion, 
or Inconcludiveness. The last and boldest step is for the *' answer 
BT," to make some false statement or absurd remark, and then iat 
ther it upon the author. And e^ en this artifice will sometimes sue 
ceed for a time, because many persons do not suspect that any one 
would venture upon it Again, it is no uncommon manoeuvre of s 
dexterous sophist when there is some argument, statement, scheme 
fcc. which he cannot directly defeat, to assent with seeroinff cordi 
ality, but with some exception, addition, or qualification, (as e. g 
an additional clause in an Act,) which, though seemingly unimpor 
taut, shall entirely nulliry all the rest This has been humoronsi) 
compared to the trick of the pilgrim in tlie well knowr talc, whe 
* t'jok tiie fiherty to boil his pease." 
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the cause itself appearing to the vuvoiur to be otow 
thrown, when the Arguments brought forward an 
answered. 

" Hence the danger of ever advancing more than can 
be well maintained ; since the refutation of that will 
often quash the whole : a Kuilty person may often es 
cape by having too much Isud to his charg;e ; so he may 
also by having too much evidence against him, t. «. 
some that is not in itself satisfactory : thus a prisoner 
may sometimes obtain acquittal by showing that one of 
the witnesses against him is an infamous informer and 
spy ; though perhaps if that part of the evidence had 
faieen omitted, the rest would have been sufficient fur 
conviction."* 

The maxim here laid down, however, applies only to 
those causes in which, (waiving the consideration of 
honesty,) first, it is wished to produce not merely a 
temporary, but a lasting impression, and that, on read- 
ers or hearers of some judgment; and secondly, where 
I here really are some weighty arguments to he uiged. 
When no charge e. g. can really be substantiated, and 
jet it is desired to produce some present effect on the 
unthinking, there may be room for the application of 
the proverb, " Slander stoutly, and something will 
fitick ;" the vulgar are apt to conclude, that where a great 
deal is said, something must be true ; and many are fond 
of that lazy contrivance for saving the t^uble of think- 
ing — "splitting the difference;" imaginine that they 
»!iow a laudable caution in believing oruy a part of 
yhat is said. And thus a malignant sophist may ^in 
buch a temporary advantage by the multiplicity o> hia 
atuu^ks, as the rabble of combatants described by Homer 
cometimes did by their showers of javelins, wbich en« 
Lumbered and weighed down the shield of one ('f hii 
heroes, though they could not penetrate it. 

On the above principle —that a weak argument ia 
fntttively h jrtful, is founded a most important maxiou 

• Se« Logic, f ^00 
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Objections that it is not only tlie fairest, but also tii« 
rt't^d^ ^n ^"^^^^^^ V^^^* to ^^^^^ Objections in their Juli 
*heir full force , at least, wherever there does exisi 
torce. a satisfactory answer to them ; otherwise, 

iiose who hear them stated more strongly than by the 
uncandid advocate who had undertaken to repel them, 
will naturally enough conclude that they are unan- 
swerable. It is but a momentary and ineffective 
triumph that can be obtained b^ manceuvres like those 
of IMrnus's charioteer, who furiously chased the feeble 
stragglers of the army, and evaded the main front of 
the battle. 

And when the objections urged are not only unan- 
swerable, but (what is more) decisive — ^T;v'hen some 
Brgument that has been adduced, or some portion of a 
system, &c. is perceived to be really unsound, it is the 
wisest way fairly and fully to confess this, and abandon 
it altogether. There are many who seem to make it a 
point of honour never to yield a single point — never to 
retract : or (if this be found unavoidable) <* to back out *' 
— as the phrase is — of an untenable position, so as to 
display their reluctance to make an}r concession ; as ii 
their credit was staked on preserving unbroken the 
talisman of professed infallibility. But there is little 
wisdom (the question of honesty is out of the province 
9f this treatise) in such a procedure ; which in fact is 
rery liable to cast a suspicion on that w^hich is really 
sound, when it appears that the advocate is ashamed to 
abandon what is unsound. And such an honest avowal 
as I have been recommending, though it may raise at 
first a feeble and brief shout of exultation, will soon be 
followed by a general and increasing murmur of appro- 
bation. Uncandid as the world often is, it seldom faiii 
to applaud the magnanimity of confessing a defect or a 
mistake, and to reward it with an increase of confidence. 
Indeed this increased confidence is often rashly b^« 
itowed, by a kind of over- generosity in the publir; 
•^hich is ap^ too hastily to consider the confession ^\ 
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ftn error as a ])roof of universal sincerity Some of the 
most skilful sophists accordingly avail themselves of 
this; and ^in credence for much that is false, by 
acknowledging with an air of frankness some one 
mistake ; which, like a tub thrown to the whale, they 
sacrifice for the sake of persuading us that they have 
committed only one error. I fear it can hardly be 
affirmed as yet, that ** this trick has been so long used 
m controversy, as to be almost worn out."* 

§ 8. It is important to observe, that too Too eoraest 
earnest and elaborate a refutation of argu- refutation, 
ments which are reaUy insignificant, or which their 
opponent wishes to represent as such, will frequently 
have the effect of eivinsr them importance. Whatever 
is slightly noticed, and afterwards passed by with 
contempt, many readers and hearers will very often 
conclude (sometimes for no other reason) to be really 
contemptible. But if they are assured of this a^n 
and a^ain with great earnestness, they often begin to 
doubt it. They see the respondent plying artillery and 
musketry — ^bringing up horse and foot to the charge ; 
and conceive that what is so vehemently assailed must 
possess great strength. One of his refutations might 
perhaps have left them perfectly convinced; all of 
them together, leave them in doubt. 

But it is not to Refutation alone that this Danger of 
principle will apply. In other cases also it wriung too 
may nappen (paradoxical as it is at first '^o"^^^^- 
sight) that it shall be possible, and dangerous, to write 
too forcibly. Such a caution may remind some readers 
of the personage in the fairy-tale, whose swiftness was 
80 prodigious, that he was obliged to tie his legs, lest 
he should overrun, and thus miss, the hares he was 
pursuing. But on consideration it will be seen that 
the caution is not unreasonable. When indeed the 
point maintained is one which most persons admit oi 
ue disposed to admit, but which they are prone to /on 
* See Defenc i of Oxford Second Reply, p. 93. 
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ng!U of, or to underrate m respect of its importance* oi 
not to dwell on with an attention sufficiently practical, 
that is just the occasion which calls on us to put forth 
all our efforts in setting it forth in the most forcible 
manner possible. Yet even here, it is often necessary 
to caution the hearers against imagining that a point ii 
difficult to establish, because its importance leads us to 
dwell very much on it Some e. g, are apt to suppose, 
from the copious and elaborate arguments which have 
been ur^ed in defence of the authenticity of the Chris- 
tian Scnptures, that these are books whose authentici^ 
Is harder to be establisfted than that of other supposed' 
ancient works ;^ whereas the fait is, in the very nighest 
degree, the reverse. But the importance, and the 
difficulty, of proving any point, are very apt to be 
confounded together, thoueh ^udly distinguishable. 
We bar the doors carefully, not merely when we 
expect an unusually formiJahle attack, but when we 
have an unusual treasure in the house. 

But when any principle is to be established, which, 
thoueh in itself capable of being made evident to the 
humblest capacity, yet has been long and generally 
overlooked, and to which established prejudices are 
violently opposed, it will sometimes happen that to set 
forth the absurdity of such prejudices m the strongest 
point of view, (though in language perfectly decent and 
temperate,) and to demonstrate the conclusion, over and 
over, so clearly and forcibly that it shall seem the most 
palpable folly or dishonesty to deny it, will, with some 
mindd, have an opposite tendency to the one desired 
Some perhaps, conscious of having been the slaves oi 
the supporters of such prejudices as are thus held up to 
contempt, (not indeed by disdainful language, but simply 
hy being placed in a very clear light,) and of having 

« S«e Taylor's Historr of the Transmission of Ancient Boolu ; • 
rerr interesting and valuable work ; and also the Review of it— 
which i5 sti'il more so— in the London Reyif.w No. 2, 1839 
UStinderr and Otley.) 
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overlooked truths which, when thus dearlj explained 
ind proved, appear perfectly evident even to a child, 
will consequently be stun^ by afeeline of shame pasa- 
ing oft into resentment, which stops their ears against 
aigument. They could have borne perhaps to cnange 
their opinion ; but not, so to change it as to tax their for- 
mer opinion with the grossest folly. They would be 
so sorry to think they had been hlinded to such an 
excess, and are so aner^ with him who is endeavouring 
to persuade them to Uimk so, that these feelings deter 
mine them iwt to think it They try (and it is an at- 
tempt which few persons ever make in vain) to shut 
their eyes a^nst an humiliating conviction : and thus, 
the very triumphant force of the. reasoning adduced, 
serves to narden them against admitting the conclusion . 
much as one may conceive Roman soldiers desperately 
holding out an untenable fortress to the last extremity, 
from apprehension of beine made to pass under tiie 
yoke by the victors, should they surrender. 

Others again, perhaps comparatively strangers to the 
question, and not prejudiced, or not strondy prejudiced. 
Against your conclusion, but ready to aSmit it if sup- 
ported by sufficient arguments, will sometimes, if your 
arguments are very much beyond what is sufficient, have 
their suspicions roused by this very circumstance. 
<' Can it be possible,'* they will say, <* mat a conclusion 
so very obvious as this is made to appear, should not 
have been admitted long ago ? Is it conceivable that 
such and such eminent philosophers, divines, statesmen, 
&c. should have been all their lives under delusions so 
gross :** Hence they are apt to infer, either that the 
author has mistaken the opinions of those he imaeines 
opposed to him, or else, that there is some subtle fsulacy 
IB his arguments. 

The former of *hese suspicions is a matter of little 
or no consequence»«xcept as far as regards the author*! 
eiedit for acuteness. * As far as the legitimate province 

• " Tha mor3 simple, clear, and olmoua any principle is rendered 
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of the Ora*or is concerned, he may he satisiied with 
istablishinff a just principle, and leaving men to imagine 
if they will, that nobody had ever doubted it. I#ut the 
other suspicion may lead to very serious evil ; and it is 
not by any means unlikely to occur. Many a one will 
be convinced that there must be some flaw in a course 
of argument in which he is conscious, and perhaps 
ready to confess, that he cannot point out any ; merely 
on the ground, that if there is none, but the whole is 
perfectly sound and valid, he cannot conceive that it 
should have been overlooked, (so obvious as it is made 
to appear,) for perhaps ages together, by able men who 
had devoted their thoughts to tne subject. That of so 
many thousands of physicians who for ages hail been 
in the daily habit of feeling the pulse, no one before 
Harvey should have suspected the circulation of the 
blood, was probably a reason with many for denying 
that discovery. And a man's total inability, as I have 
said, to point out any fallacy, will by no means remove 
his conviction or suspicion that there must be wme, il 
the conclusion be one, which, for the reason just men- 
tioned, seems to him inconceivable. There are many 
persons unable to find out the flaw in the argument 
e. g. by which it is pretended to be demonstrated that 
Achilles could not overtake the tortoise: but some flaw 
every one is sure there must be, from his full conviction 
that Achilles couM overtake the tortoise. 

In this way it is very possible that our reasoning nsay 
be " dark with excess of light." 

Of course it is not meant that a Refutation should 

the more Ukehr is ita exposition to elicit those common remArlu. 
• of course ! of course ! no one could ever doubt that ; this is all 
very true, but there is nothing new brought to light : nothing that 
was not familiar to every one ;' ' there needs no ghost to tell nc 
that.' I am convinced that a verbose, mystical, and partislly ob 
icure way of writing, on such a subject, is the most likely to catch 
the attention of the multitude. The generality verifv tho obsenrft- 
tion of Tacitus, ' omneignotum pro mirifico :' andwnen any thiiw 
is made very plain to them, are apt to fancy that they knew m 
MireBdy.*^— Preface to Elements of Lc&ie 
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everappC'ar (when that can be avoided) insuffk^nt, 
--that a conclusion should be left doubtful which \re 
are able to establish fully. But in combating deep- 
rooted prejudices, and maintaining unpopular and para- 
doxical truths, the point to be aimed at should be, to 
adduce what is sufficient, and not much more than ia 
sufficient, to prove your conclusion. If (in such a case) 
you can hut satisfy men that your opinion is decidedly 
more probable than the opposite, you will have carried 
your point more efiectually, than if ]^ou go on, much 
beyond this, to demonstrate, by a midtitude of the most 
forcible arguments, the extreme absurdity of thinkine 
difierently, till you have affix)nted the self-esteem of 
some, and awakened the distrust of others.* Labourers 
who are employed in driving wedges into a block of 
wood, are careful to use blows of no greater force than 
is just sufficient. If they strike too hard, the elasticity 
of the wood will throw out the wedge. 

There is in some cases another danger also Danger of 
to be apprehended from the emplo3rment of using topics 
a great number and variety of arguments ; **<»* oirwtiy 
(whether for refutation, or otherwise ;) fo^^^e p«- 
namely, that some of them, though really sons ad- 
unanswerable, may be drawn from topics of <^*^®^*«*- 
which the unlearned leader or hearer is not, by his own 
knowledge, a competent judge ; and these a crafty op* 
ponent will immediately assail, keeping all the rest ou/ 
of sight; knowing that he is thus transferring thci 
contest to another lield, in which the result is sure to 
be, practically, a drawn battle. 

Suppose for instance you could maintain or oppose 
some doctrine or practice, by arguments drawn from 
Scripture, and also from the most eminent of the 
Fathers, and from a host of the ablest commentators and 
biblical Critics : in a work designed for the learned few, 
♦ A French writer, M. Say, relates a story of some one who, 
for a wager, stood a whole Abj on one of the bridges in ^tIs. 
offering to sell a iire-fraac-piece for one fianc, and (naturally) 
not finding a purchaser. 
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7t might be well to employ all these : but in a poDulai 
vrork, designed for the uneducated — and nine-tento» ol 
what are called the educated-classes, it would be better 
to omit all except those drawn from plain undisputed 
passages of the Common Version of the Bible. Else, 
however decisively your conclusion might be estab* 
lished, in the eves of competent judges, you might 
expect to be met1i)y an artful opponent who would join 
issue on that portion of the arguments (keeping tht 
rest out of sight) which turned most on matters of mul. 
tifarious and deep research: boldly denying youi 
citations, or alleging misrepresentatioa of the aumors 
appealed to, or asserting that yov had omitted the 
weightiest authorities, and that these were on the op- 
posite side; &c. Who, of the unlearned, could tell 
which was in the right ? You might reply, and fully 
disprove all that had been urged ; but vou might be met 
oy fresh and fresh assertions — fresh denials — afresh 
appeals to authorities, real or feigned ; and so the can- 
test might be kept up for ever. The mass of the read> 
ers, meantime, would be in the condition of a blind 
man who should be a bystander at a battle, and could 
not judge which party was prevailing, except from ih» 
reports of those who stood near him. 

It is generally the wisest course therefore, not only to 
employ such arguments as are direcUy accessible to the 
persons addressed, but to confine oneself to these, lest 
the attention should be drawn olf from them. 
Difficulty On the whole, the arguments which it re- 
of refuting quires the greatest nicety of art to refute el 
cassiVciy" lectually, (I mean, for one who has truth ou 
weak. his side,) are those which are so very weak 

and silly that it is difficult to make their absurdity morv 
palpable than it is already ; at least without a risk ol 
^mmitting the error formerly noticed. The task le- 
minds one of the well-known difficult feat of cutting 
through a cushion with a sword. And what auginentt 
Jio perplexity, is, that such ara:uments are usTiallv 
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brouglit forward by those who, we feel sure, are not 
themselves convinced by them, but are ashamed to avow 
their real reasons. So that in such a case we know thai 
the refutation of these pretexts will not go one step to- 
wards convincing those who ur^e them ; any more than 
the justifications of the ^amb \n the fable against the 
wolf's charges. 

§ 9. The arguments which should be The mosi 
placed first in order are, cateris paribus, obvious 
the most ohmous, and such as naturally first have pre- 
occur. codence. 

This is evidently the natural order ; and the adherence 
to it gives an easy, natural air to the Composition. It 
is seldom, therefore, worth while to depart from it for 
the sake of beginning w^ith the most powerful argU' 
ments, (when tney happen not to be also the most ob' 
vious,) or on the other hand, for the sake of reserving 
these to the last, and beginning with the weaker; or 
affain, of imitating^ as some recommend, Nestor's plat, 
o? drawing up troops, placing the best first and last, am 
the weakest in the middle. It will be advisable how 
ever (and by this means you may secure this last ad- 
vantage) when the strongest arguments naturally oc- 
cupy the foremost place, to recapitulate in a reverse 
order ; which will destroy the appearance of anti-cli- 
max, and is also in itself the most easy and natural modo 
of recapitulation. Let, e. e. the arguments 
be A, B, C, D, E, &c. each less weighty than Revene 
the preceding ; then in recapitulating, pro- fSion?** 
eeed from £ to D, C, B, concluding with A. 



Chap. IV.— (y Introductions, 

^ 1. A Pweme, Exordium, or Introduction, i?, ^ 
Anslotle has justly remarked, not to be accounte-i mt 
of the essential parts of a Composition, since it ip not in 
urery c«ise necessary l/i most, however, except such 
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■8 are extremely short, it is found advisable to preuuM 
something before we enter on the main argument, ti» 
avoid an appearance of abruptness, and to facilitate, in 
some way or other, the object proposed. In larger works 
this assumes the appellation of Preface or Advertise- 
ment ; and not unfrequently two are employed, one un- 
der the name of Preface, and another, more closely con^ 
nected with the main work, under that of Introduction. 

The rules which have been laid down already will 
apply equally to that preliminary course of argument of 
which Introductions often consist. 

The writers before Aristotle are censured by him foi 
inaccuracy, in placing under the head of Introductions! 
as properly belonging to them, many things which are 
not more appropriate in the beginning than elsewhere ; 
as, e. g, the contrivances for exciting the hearers' at- 
tention; which, as he observes, is an improper arrange- 
ment ; since, thong;h such an Introduction may some- 
*ime8 be required, it is, generally speaking, any where 
else rather than in the begtnningy that the attention is 
likely to flag. 

mtroduc- The rule laid down by Cicero, {De Orat.) 
tions not not to compose the Introduction first, but to 
' osed*firet *^"s*^®r ^''st t^® "*'"'^ argument, and let that 
pose 8 . g^^g^^ ^^g Exordium, is just and valuable ; 
for otherwise, as he observes, seldom any thing will 
suggest itself but vague generalities ; « common^* topics, 
as he calls them, t. e. what would equally well suit 
several different compositions ; whereas, the Introduc- 
tion, which is composed last, will naturally spring out 
of the main subject, and appear appropriate to it 

introduc- § ^- ^^'^' ^^^ ^^ *"^' objects most in 
tioniaqui. quently proposed in an Introduction, is, to 
■itiTc. show that the subject in question is mportantt 
turiouSy or otherwise interesting, and worthy of atten* 
(ion. This may be called an " Ir troductlon inquisitive."* 

• B«« Tacitus in the opening of his ' F'^tory j'' and tl c bsginiiiiup 
If Pliley'B Natural Tlieology. 
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2dly. It will frequently happen also, when lotrodue- 
the point to be proved or explained is one Won pM» 
which may be very fully established, or on ^^^^ 
which there is little or no doubt, that it may neverthe- 
less be strange^ and different from what might have 
been expected ; in which case it will often have a good 
eflect in rousing the attention, to set forth as strongly 
as possible this paradoxical character, and dwell on the 
seeming improbability of that which must, after all, be 
admitted. This may be called an ** Introduction para- 
doxical." For instance : — " If you should see a flock 
of pigeons in a field of com : and if (instead of each 
picking where and what it liked, taking just as much 
as it wanted, and no more) you should see ninety-nine 
of them gathering all they got into a heap ; reserving 
nothing for themselves, but the chaff and the refuse ; 
keeping this heap for one, and that the weakest, per- 
haps worst, of the flock ; sitting round, and looking on, 
all the winter, whilst this one was devouring, throwing 
about, and wasting it; and if a pigeon, more hardy or 
hungry than the rest, touched a grain of the hoard, all 
the others instantly flying upon it, and tearing it to 
pieces; if you should see this, you would see nothing 
more than what is every day practised and established 
among men. Among men, you see the ninety and nine 
toiling and scraping together a heap of superfluities for 
one, (and this one too, oftentimes the feeblest and worst 
of the whole set, a child, a woman, a madman, or a 
fool ;) getting nothing for themselves all the while, but 
a little of tlie coarsest of the provision, which their own 
industry produces ; looking quietly on, while they see 
the fruits of all their labour spent or spoiled ; and if one 
of the number take or touch a particle of the hoard, 
the others joining against him, and hanging him foi 
the theft 

" There must be some very important advantages to 
account for an institution, which, in the view of it abovi 
|jren, is so paradoxical and unnatural. 
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"The principal cf these advantages are the foIlow< 
ing:" &c.* 

introduc- ^^^^^ What may be called an " Introduce 
tion ooi> tion corrective," is also in frequent use ; viz. 
rccUv6. to show that the subject has been ne^decU 
misunderstood, or misrepresented by others. This will 
in many cases, remove a most formidable obstacle it 
the hearer's mind, the anticipation of triteness, if th« 
subject be — or may be supposed to be — a hacknied one , 
and it may also serve to remove or loosen such preju- 
dices as might be adverse to the favourable reception 
of our Arguments. 

Introduc. ^^^y' ^* ^^^ ®^*®" happen also, that 
tion prcpa. there may be need to explain some pecu 
ntorj. liarity in the mode of reasoning to be 
adopted ; to guard against some possible mistake as to 
the object proposed ; or to apologize for some deficiency 
this may be called the " Introduction preparatory." 

Introduc .^^ir^ a^d }^^^y' \ "^^y "^^ ,f ?« 

tion narra- Will be occasion for What may be called a 
tire. « Narrative Introduction,'? to put the reader 

or hearer in possession of the outline of some transac- 
tion, or the description of some state of things, to which 
references and allusions are to be made in the course 
of the Composition. Thus, in Preaching, it is generally 
found advisable to detail, or at least briefly to sum up, 
a portion of Scripture-history, or a parable, when either 
of these is made the subject of a Sermon. 

Two or more of the introductions that have been 
mentioned are often combined , especially in the Preface 
to a work of any lenfc,th. And very often the Introduc- 
tion will contain appeals to various passions and feelings 
in the hearers; especially a feeling of approbation 
towards the speaker, or of prejudice against an opponent 
fvho has preceded him ; but this is, as Aristotle baa 
Tcmarked, by no means confined to Introductions.! 

* Paleyli Moral Pliiloscphy, book ill. part i. c. 1 and 3. '^ 

t it hat not been thoua;ht necessary to treat of Conclaslon, Btiv 
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PART II, 

OV PERSUASION. 



Chap. I — Introductory 

§ 1. Pjcrsuasion, properly so called, t. e Anaiyni tff 
the art of influencing the Irill, is the next ^^ruuMhn. 
point to be considered. And Rhetoric is often regarded 
(as was formerly remarked) in a more limited sense, as 
conve^'^ant about this head alone. But even, according 
to that view, the rules above laid down will be found not 
the less relevant; since the conviction of the understand- 
ing (of which I have hitherto been treating) is an essen- 
tia part of Persuasion ; and will generally need to be ef- 
fected by the argumi'nts of the writer or speaker. For 
in order that the will may be influenced, two things are 
requisite; viz. 1. that the proposed o6/ect should appear 
desirable ; and 2. that the means suggested should be 
proved to be conducive to the attainment of that object ; 
and this last, evidently must depend on a process ' of 
reasoning. In order, e. g., to induce the Greeks to 
unite their eflbrts against the Persian invader, it was 
necessary both to prove that co-operation could alone 

ration, or Epilogne, as a distinct head : the general rnles that t. 
Conclusion should be neitlier sudden and abrupt (so as to induce 
the hearer to say, '* I did not know he was going to lemoe off^^) 
nor, ai^ain, so long as to excite the hearer's impatience after he has 
been led to expect an end, bein^ so obvious as hardly to need being 
mentioned. The matter of which the concluding part of a Compo> 
sition consists, will, of course, vary according to the suhiect and 
the occasion : but that which is most appropriate, and conse- 
quently most frequent, (in Compositions of any considesabto 
length,) is a Recapitulation, either of a part or the whole of tha 
arguments that hare been csed ; respecting which a remark has 
been made at the end of chap. ill. §7. 

Any thing relative to the FeeUngs and the Will, that may 1m 
er^eciallv appropriate to the Conclusion, will be mentioned in it« 
•'•wr place. 
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render their resistance effectual, and also to awaken 
such feelings of patriotism, and abhorrence of a foreign 
yoke, as might {>roinpt them to make these combined 
efiorts. For, it is evident, that however ardent their 
love of liberty, they would make no exertions if they 
apprehended no danger ; or if they thought themselveb 
able, separately, to defend themselves, they would be 
backward to join the confederacy; and on the othef 
hand, that if they were willing to submit to the Persian 
yoke, or valued their independence less than their 
(Hresent ease, the fullest conviction that the Means re* 
commended would secure their independence, would 
have had no practical effect. 

Cxhor- Persuasion, therefore, depends on, first, 

tation. Argument, (to prove the expediency of the 
means proposed,) and secondly, what is usually called 
Exhortation, i. e. the excitement of men to adopt those 
means, by representing the end as sufficiently desirable 
It will happen indeed, not unfrequently, that the one 
or the other of these objects will have been already, 
either wholly or in part, accomplished; so that the 
other shall be the only one that it is requisite to insist 
on ; viz. sometimes the hearers will be sufficiently intent 
on the pursuit of the end, and will be in doubt only as 
to the means of attaining it; and sometimes, again, 
they will have no doubt on that point, but will be in- 
different, or not sufficiently ardent, with respect to the 
proposed end, and will need to be stimulated by exhor- 
tations. Not sufficiently ardent, I have said, because it 
will not so often happen that the object in question will 
be one to which they are totally indifbrent, as that they 
will, practically at least, not reckon it, or not feel it, to 
be worth the requisite pains. No one is absolutely in- 
different about the attainment of a happy immortality ; 
And yet a ^r^at part of the Preacher's ousiness consists 
in exhortation, i. e. endeavouring to induce men to ust 
those exertions which they themselves believe to bt 
necessary for the attainment of it 
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Aristotle, and many other writers, li&ve . ^^ 
spoken of appeals to tha Passions as an un- 
fair mode of influencing the hearers; in answer to 
which Dr. Camphell has remarked, that there can be no 
Persuasion without an address to the Passions :*' and it 
is evident, from what has been just said, that he is right, 
if under the term Passion is included every Active Prin* 
oiple of our nature. This however is a greater latitude 
of meaning than belongs even to the Greek word Uddrf , 
though the signification of that is wider than, according 
to ordinary use, that of our term " Passions.*' 

But Aristotle by no means overlooked the jnflueDce oi 
necessity with a view to Persuasion, proper- ^^ Will, 
ly so termed, of calling into action some motive that may 
influence the Will ; it is plain that, whenever he speaks 

* '* To say, that it is possible to persuade without speaking to the 
passions is but at best a kind of specious nonsense. The coolest 
raasoher always in persuading, addiesseth himself to the passions 
some way or other. . This he cannot avoid doing, if he speak to the 
purpose. To make me believe, it is enough to show me that things 
are so ; to make me act, it is necessary to show that the action 
will answer some End. That can never he an £nd to me which 
gratifies no passion or affection in m;^ nature. You assure roe, 
• It is for my honour.* Now you solicit my pride, without which 
I had never been able to understand the word. Yon say, * It is foi 
my interest.' Now you bespeak my self-love. * It is for the publio 
good.' Now you rouse my patriotism. • It will relieve the mise- 
rable.' Now you touch my pity. So far therefore is it from beini; 
an uniair method of persuasion to move the passions, thai there is 
no persuasion without moving them. 

'* But if so much depend on passion, where is the scope for argu> 
mont 1 Before I answer this question, let it be observed, that, in 
Order to persuade, there are two things which must be carefully 
studied by the orator. The first is, to excite some desire or passion 
in the hearers ; the second is, to satisfy their judgment that ther«i 
is a connexio]i between the action to which he would persuade 
them, and the gratification of the desire or passion whicn he ex. 
cites. This is the analysis of persuasion. The former is effected 
by communicating lively and glowing ideas of the object ; the 
wter, unless so evident of itself as to supersede the necessity, by 
presenting the best and most forcible arguments which the nature 
•f the subject admits. In the one lies the pathetic, in thct other the 
argumentative. These incorporated together constitute that reh« 
nence of contention to which the greatest exploits of Eloquence 
»ught doubtless to be ascribed "—Campbell's PWiei jpkjf •/ Rhet0 
rie, book i. chap vii. ^ 4 
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witA reprobation of an appeal to the Passions, his mean- 
ing is, the excitement ojf such feelings as ought not ti 
mfiuence the decision of the question in hand A de- 
sire to do justice, may be called, in Dr. Campbell's wide 
acceptation of the term, a " Passion " or •« Affection ;'• 
this is what ought to influence a Judge ; and no one 
would ever censure a Pleader for striving to excite and 
leighlen this desire ; but if the decision be influenced 
by an appeal to Anger, Pity, &c, the feelings thus ex« 
cited being such as ought not to have operated* the 
Jud^e must be allowed to have been unduly biassed. 
And that this is Aiistotie's meaning is evident from his 
characterising the introduction of such topics, as i^u 
ro€ npayftanc^ " foreign to the matter in hand." It is 
evident, also, that as the motives which ought to operate 
will be different in different cases, the same may be ob- 
jectionable and not fairly admissible, in one case, which, 
in another, would be perfectl3r allowable.* An instance 
occurs in Thucydides, in which this is very judiciously 
and neatly pointed out ; in the debate respecting the 
Mityleneins, who had been subdued after a revolt, 
Cleon is introduced contending for the justice of inflict- 
ing on them capital punishment ; to which Diodotus is 
made to reply, that the Athenians are not sitting in 
judgment on the offenders, but in deliberation as to 
their own interest ; and ought, therefore, to consider, not 
the right they may have to put the revolters to death, 
but the expediency or inexpeaiency of such a procedure 
In judicial cases, on the contrary, any appeal to the 
personal interests of the Judge, or even to public expe-> 
diency, would be irrelevant In framing laws indeed, 
and (which comes to the same thing) giving those deci* 
sions which are to operate as Precedents, the public 
good is the object to be pursued ; but in the mere od- 
ministering of the estabhshed laws, it is inadmiseible. 
trnproper There are man3r feelings, again, which n 
MottvM. 15 evident should in no case be allowed ti 

See the Treatise on Fallaciea,^ 14. 
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operate; as envy, thirst for revenge, &c wheexcitemeDC 
oi which by the orator its to be reprobated as an unfair 
artifice ; but it is not the less necessary to '>c well ac- 
quainted with their nature, in order to allay them when 
previously existing in the hearers, or to counteract the 
efforts of an adversary in producing or directing them. 
It is evident, indeed, that all the weaknesses, as well as 
the powers, of the human mind, and all the arts by 
which the sophist takes advantage of these weaknesses, 
must be familiarly known by a perfect orator; who, 
thouffh he may be of such a character as to disdain em« 
ploying such arts, must not want the ability to do so, 
or he would not be prepared to counteract them. An 
acquaintance with the nature of poisons is necessary to 
him who would administer antidotes. 

§ 2. There is, I conceive, no point in 
which the idea of dishonest artifice is, in ^S^^* 
most peoples minds, so intimately associated aninst ex- 
wilh that of Rhetoric, as the address to the JJJjJJJ?*^ 
feeling or active principles of our nature. *""*•* 
This IS usually stigmatized as ** an appeal to the pas* 
sions instead of the reason ;** as if reason alone could 
ever influence the will, and operate as a motive ; which 
it no more can, than the eyes, which show a man his 
road, can enable him to move from place to place ; or 
than a ship provided with a compass, can sail without 
a wind, it may be said indeed, with truth, that an ora- 
tor does often influence the will by improper appeals to 
the passions ; but it is no less true that he often impo- 
ses on the understanding of his hearers by sophistical 
arguments : yet this does not authorize us to repiobate 
the employment of argument. But it seems to be com* 
monty taken for granted, that whenever the feelings are 
excited they are of course over-excited. Now so far is 
this from the fact — so far is it from bein^ true, that 
men are universally, or even generally, m danger o( 
being misled in conduct by an excess of feeling, that the 
«versa is, at least as often, the case. The more genet 
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3tt8 feelings, such as compassion, gratijade, devo'Joiii 
nay, even rational and rightly-directed self-love, hope, 
and fear, are oftener defective than excessive, and that, 
even in the estimation of the parties themselves, if the} 
are well-principled, judicio'is, reflective, and candid men. 
Do the feelings of such a man, when contemplating, foi 
instance, the doctrines and the promises of the Christian 
religion, usually come up to the standard which he him 
self thinks reasonable ? And not only in the case of re- 
ligion, but in many others also, a man will often won 
der at, and be rather ashamed of, the coldness and 
languor of his own feelings, compared with what the 
occasion calls for : and even makes efforts to rouse in 
himself such emotions as he is conscious his reason 
would approve. 

The lenti- In making such an efbrt, a curious and 
»ent«, &c. important fact is forced on ihe attention ol 
r^ direct ^very one who reflects on the operations of 
control of his own mind ; viz. that the feelings, propen- 
the wUl. sities, and sentiments of our nature, are not, 
like the intellectual Faculties, under the direct control of 
volition. The distinction is much the same as between 
the voluntary and the involuntary actions of differeni 
parts of the body. One may, by a deliberate act of the 
will, set himseli to calculate — to reason — to recall his- 
torical facts, &c. just as he does, to move any of his 
limbs: on the other hand, a volition to hope or fear, to 
love or hate, to feel devotion or pity, and the like, is as 
inefiectual as to will that the pulsations of the heart, or 
the secretions of the liver, should be altered. Some in- 
deed are, I believe, (strange as it would seem) not aware 
of the total inefficacy of iheir own eferts of volition in 
such cases : that is, they mistake for ^fedtngoi grati* 
tode, compassion, &c. their voluntary r^dions on the 
subject, and their conviction that the case is one which 
tails for gratitude or compassion. A very moderate de- 
gree of attention, however, to what is passing in the 
mind, will enable any one to perceive the difference. A 
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blind man may be fully convinced that a soldier's coal 
is of a different colour from a coal : and this his couyie* 
tion is not more distinct from a perception of the co« 
lours, than a belief that some one is vei-y much to U 
pitted, from ^ feeling of pity for him. 

How is this difficulty to be surmounted ? How tlw 
Good sense suggests, in each case, an analo- feelings 
gous remedy. It is in vain to form a will to *" *? ^ 
quicken or lower the circulation ; but we may, "**^ 
by a voluntary act, swallow a medicine which will have 
that effect : and so also, though we cannot, by a direct 
effort of volition, excite or allay any sentiment or emo- 
tion, we may, by a voluntary act, fill the underhtanding 
with such thoughts as shall operate on the feelings. 
Thus, by attentively studying and meditating on the 
history of some extraordinary personage — by contem- 
plating and dwelling on his actions and sufferings — his 
virtues and his wisdom — and by calling on the imagina- 
tion to present a vivid picture of all that is related and 
referred to— in this manner, we may at length succeed 
in kindling such feelings, suppose, of reverence, admi- 
ration, gratitude, love, hope, emulation, &c. as we were 
already prepared to acknowledge are suitable to the case 
So again, if a man of sense wishes to cdlay in himself 
any emotion, that of resentment for instance, though it 
is not under the direct control of the will, he deliberate- 
ly sets himself to reflect on the softening circumstances; 
Buch as the provocations the other party may suppose 
himself (o have received ; perhaps, his ignorance, or 
weakness, or disordered state of health : — he endeavourv 
to imagice himself in the place of the offending party ; — 
and above all, if he is a Christian, he meditates on the 
nrable of the debtor, who, after having been himself 
forgiven, claimed payment with rigid severity from 
his fellow-servant; and on other similar lessons oi 
i^ripture. 

Now in any such process as this, (which is exactly 
analogous to that of fcikins a medicine that is to operats 
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A man of on the involuntary bodily organs,) <i proeeM 
^*®F*®* to which a man of weU-regulaled mind con- 
toric oiT tinually finds occasion tc resort, he is pre- 
himself- cisely acting the part of a skilful orator, 
to himsell ; and that too, in respect of the very point to 
which the most invidious names are usually given, 
•* the appeal to the feelings." 

Such being then the state of the case, how, it maybe 
said, can it be accounted for, that the idea of unfair 
artifice should he so commonly associated not only with 
Rhetoric in general, but most especially with that parti* 
cular part of it now under consideration ? though no 
other artifice is necessarily employed by the orator than 
a man of sense makes use of towards himself. 
Address to Many different circumstances combine to 
the feelings produce this effect. In the first place, the 
indirect intellectual powers being, as has been said, 
under the immediate control of the Will, whidi the 
feelings, sentiments, &c. are not, an address to the 
understanding is consequently, from the nature of the 
case, direct ; to the feelings, indirect. The conclusion 
you wish to draw, you may state plainly, as such ; and 
avow your intention of producing reasons, which shall 
effect a conviction of that conclusion : you may even 
entreat the hearers* steady attention to the point to be 
proved, and to the process of argument by which it is 
to be established. But this, for the reasons above 
mentioned, is widely different from the process by 
which we operate on the Feelings. No passion, senti- 
ment, or emotion, is excited by tMnking about it, and 
attending to it; but by thinking about, and attending to, 
duch objects as are calculated to awaken it. Hence it 
is, that the more oblique and indirect process which 
tsd^es place when we are addressing ourselves to this 
part of the human mind, is apt to suggest the idea ol 
trick and artifice ; although it is, as I have said, just 
such as a wise man practises towards himself. 

In the next place, though men are often deluded b% 
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Mphistical arouments addressed to the ander* Deioaions 
gtaading, they do not, in this case, so readily Sj^^^j^- 
detect the deceit that has been practised haSw to 
on them, as they do in the case of their detect, 
being mi£>led by the excitement of passions. A few 
days, or even hours, will often allow them to cool, 
sufficiently, to view in Very different colours, some 
question on which they have perhaps decided in a 
moment of excitement ; whereas any sophistical reason* 
irtg by which they had been misled, they are perhaps 
as unable to detect as ever. The state of the feelings, 
in short, varies from day to day; the understitiidin|g 
remains nearly the same : and hence the idea of deceit 
is more particularly associated with that kind of deceit 
which is the less permanent in its effects, and the 
sooner detected. 

To these considerations it may be added. Men din. 
that men have in general more confldence m g"?* "®^« 
the soundness of their understanding, than jnls'^than 
in their self-command and due regulation of their under 
feelings: they are more unwilling, conse- ■'*^^°«- 
f|uently, to believe that an orator has misled, or can 
mislead them, by sophistical arguments — that is by 
taking advantage of their intellecttuU weakness — than 
by opcratmg on their feelings ; and hence, the delusions 
which an artful orator produces, are often attributed in 
a greater degree than is really the case, to the influence 
he has exerted on the passions. 

Btit if every thmg were to be regarded with aversion 
or with suspicion that is capable of being employed 
dishonestly, or for a bad purpose, the use of language 
might be condemned altogether. It does indeed often 
happen, that men's feelings are extravagtintly excited 
on some inadequate occasion: this only proves how 
important it is that either they, or the person who 
undertakes to advise them, should understand how to 
bring down these feelings to the proper pit'-.h. And il 
happens full as often (whi :h js what mos< wt^ods ai» 
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Tfc9 feel apt to overlook) that their feeling faU fai 
;{"'g8 aa apt snort of what, even in their own jud^ent, 
of as to ex^ ^^® occasion would call for: and in this ca/«e 
ceed the an excitement of such feelings, though not 
proper point effected directly bv a process of reasoning, 
IS very far from being any thing apposed to reason, or 
tending to mislead the judgment. Stimulants are not 
to be condemned as necessarily bringing the body into 
an unnatural state, because they raise the circulation : 
in a fever this would be hurtful; but there may be a 
torpid, lethargic disease, in which an excitement of the 
circulation is precisely what is wanted to bring it into a 
healthy condition. 

Division of § ^' '^^ Active Principles of our nature 
active prin. may be classed in various ways; the arrange- 
cipies. ment adopted by Mr. Dugald Stewart* is, 
perhaps, the most correct and convenient ; the heads he 
enumerates are Appetites, (which have their origin in the 
body,) Desires, and Affections; these last being such as 
imply some kind of disposition relative to another 
Person ; to which must be added, Self-love, or the desire 
of happiness, as such ; and the Moral-faculty, called by 
some writers Conscience, by others Conscientiousness, 
by others the Moral sense, and by Dr. A. Smith, the 
sense of Propriety. 

Under the head of Affections may be included the 
sentiments of Esteem, Regard, Admiration, &c. which 
it is so important that the audience should feel towards 
the Speaker. Aristotle has considered this as a distinct 
head; separating the consideration of the Speaker's 
character ('H^fof ro^ Xiyavro^) from that of the dispo- 
sition of the hearers ; under which, however, it migfit. 
according to his own views, have been included; if 
being plain from his manner of treating of the Speakei*! 
character, that he means, not his r«a/ character, (accorxL 
)i\g to the fanciful notion of Quinctilian,) but the ira 

* Outlines of Moral Philosophy. 
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presflion produced on the minds of the hearcrsj by ihk 
Speaker, respecting himself. 

He remarks, juslly, that the character to 
be established is that of, first. Good Princi- tobresta^ 
pie, secondly, Good Sense, and thirdly. Wished bv 
GtooJwill and friendly disposition towards the jj^® ^P®^* 
audience addressed ;» and that if the Orator 
C9,n completely succeed in this, he will persuade more 
powerfully than by the strongest Ar^ments. He might 
have added, (as indeed he does slightly hint at the con- 
clusion of his Treatise,) that, where there is an Oppo- 
nent, a like result is produced by exciting the contrary 
feelings respecting him ; viz. holding him up to con- 
tempt, or representing him as an object of reprobation 
or suspicion. 

To treat full V of all the different emotions and springs 
of action whicn an orator may at anytime find it neces- 
sary to call into play, or to contend a^inst, would be to 
enter on an almost boundless field of metaphysical in 

3uiry» which does not properly fall within the limits of 
le subject now before us : and on the other hand, a 
brief definition of each passion, &c. and a few general 
remarks on it, could hardly fail to be trite and uninte- 
resting. A few misceUaneous rules therefore may 
suffice, relative to the conduct, generally, of those parts 
of any Composition which are designed to influence the 
will. 



Chap. IL— Of the conduct of any address to the Feel 
in^St generally. 

§ 1 . The first and most important point to be Men impt- 
obsenred in every address to any Passion, tient <rfdio 
Sentiment, Feeling, &c. is, (as has been al- JjScfo" ^ 
ready hinted,) that it should not be Intro- their feel 
torted as such, and plainly avowed ; other- *"*• 

• 'APcri) «^pdl'l7Jtf, ECvota, book ii. c. 1 
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wise the effect will be, in great measure, if not eDtirely, 
lost. This circumstance forms a remarkable distinction 
between the bead now under consideration, and that of 
Argumentation. When engaged in Reasoning, properly 
60 called, our purpose not only need not be concealed 
but may, (as I have said,) without prejudice to the 
ellect, be distinctly declared : on the other hand, even 
when the Feelings we wish to excite are such as ought 
to operate, so that there is no reason to be ashamed oi 
the endeavours thus to influence the hearer, still oui 
purpose and drift should be, if not absolutely concealed, 
yet not op<«nly declared, and made prominent. Whether 
the motives which the orator is endeavouring to call 
into action be suitable or unsuitable to the occasion — 
such as >t is right, or wrong, for the hearer to act upon, 
the sanne rule will hold good, in the latter case it is 
plain, that the speaker who is seeking to bia.s unfairly 
the ukAuds of the audience will be the more likely to 
Bucce4Mi by going to work clandestinely, in order that 
his hirers may not be on their guard, and prepare ana 
fortify their minds against the impression he wishes to 
produce. In the other case — ^where the motives dwelt 
on »re such as ought to be present, and strongly to 
operate, men are not likely to be pleased with the idea 
ihat they need to have these motives urged upon them, 
tind that they are not already sufficiently under the in- 
fluence of such sentiments as the occasion calls for. A 
man may indeed be convinced that he is in such a pre- 
dicament ; and may ultimately feel obliged to the Orator 
for exciting or strene;thening such sentiments ; but 
while he confesses this, he cannot but feel a degree of 
mortification in making the confession, and a kind of 
jealousy of the apparent assumption of superiority, in 
a sx eaker, who seems to say, ** now I will exhort you 
to feel as you ought on this occasion ;" " I will endea- 
vour to inspire you with such noble, and generous, ana 
amiable sentiments as you ought to entertain ;" which 
i« in eflect. the tone of him ^no avows the purpose oi' 
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Exbortattort. The mind is sure to revolt fiom the htt 
oailiation oi being thus moulded and fashioned, in lespecl 
to its feelings, at the pleasure of another; and is apt, 
perversely, to resist the influence of such a discipline. 

Whereas, there is no such implied superiority in 
avowing the intention of convincing the understanding. 
Men know, and (what is more to the purpose) feel, that 
he who presents to their minds a new and cogent train 
of Argument, docs not necessarily possess or assume 
any offensive superiority ; but may, by merely having 
devoted a particular attention to the point in question, 
succeed in setting before them arguments and explana- 
tions which have not occurred to themselves. And 
even ii the arguments adduced, and tlie conclusions 
drawn, should be opposite to those with which they had 
formerly been satis^ed, still there is nothing in this so 
humiliating, as in that which seems to amount to the 
imputation of a moral deficiency. 

It is true that sermons not unfrequently cantion 
prove popular^ which consist avowedly and against 
almost exclusively of Exhortation, strictly J^JSJ^q®* 
so called — ^in which the design of influencing *° 

the sentiments and feelings is not only apparent, but 
prominent throughout: but it is to be feared, that those 
who are the most pleased with such discourses, are 
more apt to apply these Exhortations to their neigh- 
bours than to themselves ; and that each bestows his 
commendation rather from the consideration that such 
admonitions are much needed, and must be generally 
useful* than from finding them thus useful to himself. 

When indeed the speaker has made some progress in 
exciting the feelings required, and has in great measure 
gained possession of his audience, a cTirect and distinct 
exhortation to adopt the conduct recommended will 
often prove very effectual ; but never can it be needful 
o: advisable to tell them (as some do) that you are going 
to exhort them 

h will, indeed, sometimes happen that the excitement 
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&f a ceitedn feeling will depend, in some measure, on u 
fxrocess of Reasoning ; e, g. it may be requisite to prove, 
where there is a doubt on the subject, that the person 
80 recommended to the pity, gratitude, &c of the hearers, 
IS really an object deserving of these sentiments: but 
even then, it \rill almost always be the case, that the 
chief point to be accomplished, shall be to raise those 
feelings to the requisite height, after the understanding 
is convinced that the occasion calls for them. And thi» 
is to be effected not by Argument, properly so called 
but by presenting the circumstances in such a point oi 
view, and so fixing and detaining the attention upon 
them, that corresponding sentiments and emotions snail 
gradually, and, as it were, spontaneously, arise. 

Sermons would probably have more effect, 
BcrmonZ ^^» instead of being, as they frequently are, 
directly hortatory, they were more in a di- 
dactic form ; occupied chiefly in explaining some trans- 
action related, or doctrine laid down, in Scnpture. The 
generality of hearers are too much familiarized to direct 
exhortation to feel it adequately : if they are led to the 
same point obliquely, as it were, and induced to dwell 
with interest for a considerable time on some point, 
closely, though incidentally, connected with the most 
awful and important truths, a very slight application to 
themselves might make a greater impression than the 
most vehement appeal in the outset Often indeed they 
would themselves make this application unconsciously ; 
and if on any this procedure made no impression, it can 
hardly be expected that any thing else would. To use 
a homely illustration, a moderate charge of powder will 
have more effect in splitting a rock, if we begin by deep 
boringi and introducing the charge into the very heart 
of it, than ten times the quantity, exploded on the 
surface. 

Adrantage § 2. Hence arises another rule closely 
oioopioufl connected with the foregoing, though it also 
^""* so far relates to style that it might with suf» 
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ficient propriety have been placed under tiiat head ; yii , 
that in order eflectually to excite feelings of any kind, 
it if necessary to employ some copiousness of detail, 
and to dwell somewhat at lar^e on the several circum- 
stances of the case in hand ; in which respect there ia 
\ wide distinction between strict Aigumentation, with 
t view to the Conviction of the Understanding alone, 
ind the attempt to influence the Will, by the excitement 
9f any Emotion.* With respect to Argument itself, in- 
deed, different occasions will call for difierent degrees of 
dopiottsness, repetition, and expansion {—the chain of 
.masoning employed, may in itself, consist of more or 
fewer links ;--abstruse and complex argnments must 
be unfolded at greater length than such as are more 
simple ; and the more uncultivated the audience, the 
more full must be the explanation and illustration, and 
the moie frequent the repetition, of the arguments pre- 
sented to them ; but still the same general principle pre- 
vails im, all these cases; viz. to aim merely at letting 
the arguments be fully understood and admitUd. This 
will indeed occupy a shorter or longer space, according 
to the nature of the case and Uie character of the hear- 
ers ; but all expansion and repetition betjond what is ne- 
cessary to accomplish Conviction, is, in every instance, 
tedious and disgusting. In a Description, on the other 
oaad« of anjrthmg that is likely to act on the Feelings, 
this eiect will by no means be produced as soon as the 
ander^andinr is sufficiently informed; detail and ex- 
^nsion are here not only admissible, but absolutely 
necessary* in order that the mind may have leisure and 

* " Noa «mn, cieut arg«»eBt«m« simnlttqiie pomtnm eflt> arripi- 
tar, akentmqiM et teitium poscitur ; f ta misericordiam aut invidiam 
•at iraeaadiam, dmalataue fntulerif, posws commorero : argumen- 
tea eaiia ratio ipia eonftrraat, qiuB« linalatqiie emiraa est, adhsM 
aciC ; illad auiem gemi« orationit uoa cogoitionem jadicis, aed mar 
fu Mrturbationem reqairit, qoam consequi, nisi multa et varia el 
couoaa oratione, et simili eonteatione aetionis, nemo potest. QuaM 
^1 aot broviter aut summisse di^unt, docere judicem possun^ 
eoaunavene mc a ftossant : ia quo lunt oranfa." Cic. de Orat. life, il 
CM . . 
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opportanlty to form virid and distinct ideas. For, u 
Quinctilian well obsenrea, he who tells us that a city 
was sacked, although that one woid Implies all that oc- 
curred, will produce little, if any, impression on the 
feeling* in comparison of one who sets befove us a 
lively description of the various lamentable circum- 
stances. To tell the wlwle, lie adds, is by no tneans the 
same as to tell every thing. 

Accor^ngly it may be observed, that though every 
one understands what is meant by ^ a wound," there 
are some who cannot hear a minUe description of one 
without fainting. 

The death of Fatroclus is ininutely related by fioner. 
for the interest of the reader; though to Achilles, whosi 
feelings would be sufficiently exeited by the kure fad 
it is told in two word»: xeirai IlarpoK^ec. 

There is an instance related in a number of the Ad* 
venturer, of a whole audience being moved to tears by 
minute detail of the circumstances connected with the 
death of a youthful pair at the battle of Fontenoy ; 
though they had previously listened without emotion to 
a general statement of the dreadful carnage in that en 
gai^ement. 

It is not, however, with a view to the Feelings only» 
that some copiousness of deiail will occasionally be 
needful ; it will often happen that the Judgment cannot 
he correctly formed, without dwelling on circumstances, 
imaffins. ^* ^^ seldom if ever heen noticed, how 

tion needed important among the intellectual qualifica- 
*f histo"*^^ tions for the study of history, is a vivid 
^ ^ °^' Imagination : a faculty which consequently 
a skilfnl narrator must himself possess, and to whicl 
he must be able tc fnrnisli excitement in others. Som 
may perhaps be startled at this remark, who have beeo 
accustomed to consider Imagination as having no oihci 

* Dr. Campbell has treated very abJ 7 of some circuinslaiiCMi 
which tend to heighten any impreEsiou. The reader is xeterred *v 
die Appendix, [H] for some extracU 
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effice than to feign and falsi f y . Every faculty is liable 
to abuse and misdirection ; and Imagination among the 
Test : but it is a mistake to suppcse that it necessarily 
tends to penrert the truth of history, and to mislead th« 
iudojment. On the contrary, our view of any transac- 
tion, especially one that is remote in time or place, will 
necessarily be imperiect, generally, incorrect, unless it 
embrace something more than the bare outline of the 
occurrences ; — ^unless we hare before the mind a lively 
idea of the scenes in which the events took place, the 
habits of thought and of feeling of the actors, and all 
the circumstances connected with the transaction;— 
unless, in short, we can in a considerable degree trans- 
port ourselves out of our own age, and country, and 
persons, and ims^ne ourselves the agents or spectators. 
it is from a consideration of sdl these circumstances that 
we are enabled to form a right jud^ent as to the facts 
which History records, and to derive instruction from 
it* What we imagine, may indeed be merely imagi- 
Ttary, i. e. unreal ; put it may again be what actually 
does or did exist. To say that Imagination, if not 
regulated by sound judgment and sufficient knowledge, 
may chance to convey to us false impressions of past 
events, is only to say that man is fallible. But such 
false impressions are even muck the more likely to take 
possession of those whose Imagination is feeble or 
uncultivated. They are apt to imagine the things, 
persons, times, countries, &c. which they read of, as 
much less different from what they see around them, 
than is really the case. 

§ 3. It is not, however, always advisable indirect 
to enter into a direct detail of circumstances; description, 
which would often have the effect of wearying the 
bearer beforehand, with the expectation of a long de- 
scription of something in which he rrobably does not, 
as yet, feel much interest ; and would also be likely to 
prepare him too much, and forewarn him, as itwere^ lit 
* See Appendix, [I.] 
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Ihe object proposed- ^-the design laid against his {eelinn 
It is observed by Opticians and Astronomers that a«i'3»* 
view of a faint star, or, especially, of a comet, presenti 
it in much greater brilliancy than a direct-view. To 
see a comet in its full splendour, you should look, not 
straight at it, but at some star a little heside it. Some- 
thing analogous to this, often takes place in mental per 
captions. It will often, therefore, have a hetter effect to 
describe ohliquely, (if I may so speak,) bjr introducing 
circumstances connected with tiie main object or event, 
and affected by it, but not absolutely forming a part ol 
it And circumstances of this kind may not uufre- 
quently be so selected as to produce a more striking 
impression of any thin^ that is in itself great and re- 
markable, than could be |>roduced by a minute and 
direct description ; because in this way the general and 
collective result of a whole, and theefiects produced by 
it on other objects, may be vividly impressed on the 
hearer's mind; the circumstantial detail of eollaterai 
matters not drawing ofi the mind from the contempla- 
tion of the principal matter as one and complete. Thus, 
the woman's application to the King of Samaria, to 
compel her neighbour to fulfil the agreement of sharing 
with her the infant's flesh, gives a more frightful im- 
pression of the horrors of the famine than any more 
direct description could have done ; since it presents to 
us the picture of that hardening of the heart to every 
icind of norror, and that destruction of the ordinary state 
of human sentiment, which is the result of long con- 
tinued and extreme misery. Nor could any detail of 
the particular vexations to be suffered by tbe exiled 
Jews for their disobedience, convey so lively an idea of 
them as that description of their result contained in tbe 
denunciation of Moses : " In the evening thou shalt 
say. Would God it were morning ! and in the morning 
Ihou shalt say. Would God it were evening !" 

In the poem of Rokeby, a striking exempliflcation 
occurs of what has Leen said: Bertram, in desrrih;n| 
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the prowess he had displayed as a Buccaneer, does nol 
p&rticularise any of his exploits, but alludes to Ule 
terrible impression they had left: 

Panama's maids shall long look pale, 
When Risingham inspires the tale i 
Chili's dark matrons long shall tame 
Thefroward cAt7(2 with Bertram's name. 

The first of Dramatists, who might have been, perhaps, 
the first of Orators, has offered some excellent exempli- 
fications of this rule ; especially in the speech of An- 
tony over Caesar's body. 

§ 4. Comparison is one powerful means Compari 
of exciting or heightening any emotion : viz. *^^ 
by presenting a parallel oetween the case in hand and 
some other that is calculated to call forth such emotions * 
taking care, of course, to represent the present case as 
stronger than the one it is compared witn, and such as 
ought to affect us more powerfully. 

W hen several successive steps of this kind climax 
are employed to raise the feelings gradually " 

to the nighest pitch, (which is the principal employ 
ment of what Khetoricians call the Climax,*) a far 
stronger effect is produced than by the mere presenta- 
tion of fhe most striking object at once. It is observed 
by all travellers w^ho have visited the Alps, or other 
stupendous mountains, that they form a very inadequate 
notion of the vastness of the greater ones, till they 
ascend some of the less elevated, (which yet are huge 
mountains,) and thence view the others still towering 
Above them- And the mind, no jess than the eye, 
cannot so well take in and do justice to any vast object 
at a single glance, as by several successive approaches 
and repeated comparisons. Thus, in the well-known 
Climax of Cicero in the Oration against Venes, shocked 
as the Romans were likely to be at the bare mention oi 

• An analogons Arrant;emont of t&rgvmenU. in order to set forth 
the full force of the one we mean to dwell upon, would also receirc 
the lame appellation ; and in fact is very often combined and bl«nd* 
ed with that whVch is kcrj spoken oC 
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die ciucifixion of one of thei.' citizens, the successi 7€ 
steps by ^^hich he brings them to the contejiplation oj 
such an event, were calculated to work up their ieei" 
ino;s to a much higher pitch : ** It is an outrage to bind 
a Roman citizen ; to scourge him is an atrocious crime , 
to put him to death is almost parricide ; but to crucify 
him— what shall J call it ?» 

It is observed, accordingly, by Aristotle, in speaking 
of Panegyric, that the person whom we would hold up 
to admiration, should always be compared, and advan* 
tageously compared, if possible, with those that are 
already illlustrious, but if not, at least with some person 
whom he excels : to excel, being in itself, he says, a 
eround of admiration. The same rule will apply, as 
has been said, to all other feelings as well as to Admi- 
ration : Anger, or Pity, for instance, are more effectually 
excited if we produce cases such as would call forth 
those passions, and which, though similar to those be^ 
fore us, are not so strong ; and so with respect to the rest. 

When it is said, however, that the object which we 
com pare with another, introduced for the purpose, should 
be one which ou^ht to excite the feeling in question in 
a higher degree than that other, it is not meant that this 
must actually be, already, the impression Ox the hear- 
ers: the reverse will more commonly be the case; that 
the instances adduced will be such as actually afiect 
their feelings more strongly than that to which we are 
endeavouring to turn them, till the flame spreads, as it 
were, from the one to the other. This will especially 
hold good in every case where self is concerned ; e. g. 
men feel naturally more indignant at a slight aflront 
offered to themselves, or those closely connected with 
them, than at the most grievous wrong done to a 
stranger ; if, therefore, you would excite their utmost in- 
dignation in such a case, it must be by comparine ii with 
a parallel case that concerns themselves ; t e. by lead- 
ing them to consider how they would feel were such and 
such an injury done to themselves And, on tlie othei 
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hand, if you would lead them to a jast sense of thftir own 
taults, it mast be by leading them to contemplate like 
faults in others ; of which the celebrated parable of Na« 
than, addressed to David, affords an admirable instance 

It often answers very well to introduce in this manner 
an instance not only avowedly ^cfiYioiw, but even mani- 
festly impossible, provided it be but conceivable. A case 
may thus be exhibited more striking and apposite than 
any real or possible one that could be found. I have 
*nserted in the Appendix some examples of this kind.* 

^ 6 Another Rule, (which also is con- 
nected in some degree with style,) relates to Tatingtnd 
the tone of feeling to be manifested by the extonuaUn^ 
writer or speaker himself, in order to excite "«'*^<>*'- 
the most effectually the desired emotions in the minds 
of the hearers. And this is to be accomplished by two 
opposite methods : the one, which is the more obvious, 
is to express openly the feeling in question ; the other, 
to seem labouring to suppress it : in the former method, 
the most forcible remarks are introduced — the most 
direct as well as impassioned kind of description is em* 
ployed — and something of exaggeration introduced, in 
order to carry the hearers as far as possible in the same 
direction in which the Orator seems to be himself 
hurried, and to infect them, to a certain degree, with the 
emotions and sentiments which he thus manifests : the 
other melliod, which is often no less successful, is to 
abstain from all remarks, or f)om all such as come up 
to the expression of feeling which the occasion seems 
to authorize — ^to use a gentler mode of expression than 
the case might fairly warrant — to deliver " an unvar- 
nished tale," leaving the hearers to make their own 
comments — ^and to appear to stifle, and studiously to 
keep within bounds such emotions as may seem natural. 
This produces a kind of reaction in the hearers' minds 
and being struck with the inadequacy of the expressions 
and die studied calmness of the speaker's manner oi 

< See A.ppendix, [K.] 
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gtatin*^ things, compared with what he may natiuallybe 
supposed to fee], they will often rush into the opposite 
extreme, and become the more strongly affected by that 
^hich is set before them in »j simple and modest a form. 
A.nd though this method is in reality more artificial than 
the other, the artifice is the more likely (perhaps for 
that yery reason) to escape detection : men being less 
on their guard against a speaker who doe? not seem so 
much labouring to work up their feeling, as to repress 
or moderate his own ; provided that this calniness and 
coolness of manner be not carried to such an extreme 
as to bear the appearance of affectation ; which caution 
IS also to be attended to in the other mode of procedoie 
no less ; an excessive hyperbolical exaggeration being 
likely to defeat its own object Aristotle mentions, 
(Rhet book ix ) though very briefly, these two modes 
of rousing the feeling, the latter under the name of 
Eironeia, which in his time was commonly employed 
to signify, not according to the modem use of *' Irony," 
saying *'tbe contrary to what is meant," but, what 
later writers usually express by Litotes, i. e. ** saying 
less than is meant" 

The two methods may often be both used on the same 
occasion, beginning with the calm, and proceeding to 
ihe impassioned, af^erwards, when the feelings of the 
hearers are already wrought up to a certain pitch.* 
Universally, indeed, it is a fault carefully to be avoid- 
ed, to express feelings more vehemently than that the 
audience can go along with the speaker; who would, 
in that case, as Cicero observes, seem like one raying 
among the sane, or intoxicated in the midst of the sober. 
And accordingly, except where from extraneous causes 
the audience are already in an excited state, we must 
earry them forward gradually, and allow time for the 
fire to kindle. The blast which would heighten « 
stiong fiame, would, if applied too soon, extinguish the 

• 'Orav FvB ^17 rovs Av^oarJ^s, Kat voitja^ li Oovotdaia, - • Arif totl^ 
Uket. book. Uf. ch. 7 
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first faint spark. The speech of Antony over Cseta^ 
corpse, which has been already mentioneil, sfhids an 
admirable, example of that combination of the two me* 
thods which has just been ppoken of. 

Generally, however it will be found that the same 
orators do not excel equally in both modes of exciting 
the feehngs ; and it should be recommended to each to 
employ principal! )r that in which he succeeds best 
since either, if judiciously managed, will generally prove 
effectual for its object The well-known tale of Inkle 
and Varico, which is an instance of the ezienucUtn^ 
method, (as it may be called,) could not, perhaps, have 
been rendered more affecting, if equally so, by the most 
impassioned vehemence and rhetorical heightening. 

In no point, perhaps, more than in that importance 
aow under consideration, is the importance of arrange- 
of a judicious arrangemera to be perceived. "*"*• 
The natural and suitable order of the parts of a dis- 
course (natural it may be called, because corresponding 
with that in which the ideas suggest themselves to the 
mind) is, that the statements and arguments should first 
be clearly and calmly laid down and developed, which 
are the giound and justification of such sentiments and 
emotions as the case calls for; and that, then, the im- 
passioned appeal (supposing the circumstances such as 
admit of or demand this) sliould be made, to hearers 
well prepared by their previous deliberate convietion, 
for resigning them^lves to such feelings as fairly arise 
out of that conviction. The former of these two ])art8 
may be compared to the back of a sabre ; the latter to 
its edge. The former should be firm and weighty ; the 
latter keen. The writer who is deficient in strength oi 
Argument, seems to want weight and stoutness of me- 
tal ; his strokes make but a superficial impression, oi 
the weapon is shivered to fragments in his hand. H« 
again, whose Logic is convincii^, but whose deficiem^jr 
is in the keenness of his application tc the heart andtc 
the will of the iuarer, seems to be wielding a blun 
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tlkough iionderous weapon ; we wonder to find that suci 
weighty blows have not cut deeper. And he who le- 
verses the natural order — who begins with a vehement 
address to the feelings, and afterwards proceeds to the 
arguments which alone justif} such feelings, reminds 
us of one wielding an excellent sword, but striking with 
the back of it : it he did but turn it round, its blows 
would take efiect. 

Diveriion § 6. When the occasion or object in cjues- 
of feeling!, tion is not such as calls for, or as is likely 
to excite in those particular readers or hearers, the emo- 
tions required, it is a common rhetorical artifice to turn 
their attention to some object which will call forth these 
feelings : and when they are too much excited to be ca- 
pable of judging calmly, it will not be difficult to turn 
their passions, once roused, in the direction required, 
and to make them view the case before them in a very 
different light. When the metal is heated, it may easily 
be moulded into the desired form. Thus, vehement in* 
dignation against some crime may be directed against a 
person who has not been proved guilty of it ; and vague 
declamations ao;ainst corruption, oppression, &c. oi 
against the mischiefs of anarchy; with high-flown 
panegyrics on liberty, rights of man, &c or on social 
order, justice, the constitution, law, religion, &c. will 
gradually lead the hearer to take for granted, without 
proof, tHat the measure proposed will lead to tbese evils 
or these advantages ; and it will in consequence become 
the object of groundless abhorrence or admiration. Fo. 
the very utterance of such words as have a multitude 
of what may be called stimulating ideas associated with 
them, will operate like a charm on the minds, especially 
of the ignorant and unthinking, and raise such a tU' 
mult of feeling as will efiectually blind their judgment ; 
so that a stjingof vague abuse or panegyric, will often 
have the effect of a train of sound Argument. This arti- 
fice falls under the head of ** Irrelevant Conclusion," ot 
ignoratio elenchi, mentioned in the Treatise on Fallaciei 
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Chap. II L — Of ihe favyarahh or unfavourable disfo* 
sition of the hearers towards the Speaker or hi% 
ojtpoiient. 

§ 1. In ralsiog a favourable impression of indirect 
the speaker, or an unfavourable one of his toif-com- 
opponent, a peculiar tact will of course be "»®°daUoa. 
necessary; especially in the former, since direct self- 
commendation will usually be disgustine, to a greatei 
degree, even than a direct personal attack on another ; 
though, if the Orator is pleading his own cause, or one 
in which lie is personally concerned, (as was the case 
in the speecn of Demosthenes concerning the Crown,) 
a greater allowance will be made for him on this point ; 
especially if he be a very eminent person, and one who 
mav safely appeal to public actions performed by him 
Thus Pencles is represented by Thucydides as claiming, 
directly, when speaking in his own vindication, exact^ 
the qualities (good Sense, good Principle, and Good- 
will) which Aristotle lays down as constituting the 
character which we must seek to appear in. But then 
it is to be observed, that the historian represents him as 
accustomed to address the people with more authority 
than others for the most part ventured to assume. It 
is by the expression of wise, amiable, and generous 
Sentiments, that AriMotle recommends the speaker to 
manifest his own character ;* but even this must 
generally be done in an ohlique\ and seemingly inci* 
dental manner, lest the hearers be disgusted with 

• When (as of course will often happen) the hearers are thus 
Induced, on insufficient ^(rounds, to give the speaker full credit fof 
moral excellence from his merely uttering the language of it, the 
ftdlacy which in this case misleads them may be regarded as that ol 
undistributed middle : " a good man would speak so and so ; the 
■peaker does this ; therefore he must be a good roan.'* 

\R, O. " It would be needless to impress upon you the maxim," 
fce. "Yon car not be ignorant," &c. &c. " I am not advancing 
•ny high pretensions in expressing the sentiments which suck, ai 
•ccasion must call i(*rtb in BVKrv honest heart,'* &c. 
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pompous and studied display of fine sentiments; and 
care must also be taken not to affront them by seeming 
to inculcate, as something likely to be new te them, 
maxims which t bey ro^ra as almost tr m isms. Of course 
the application of this lust caution must vary according 
to the character of the persons addressed ; that mi^hf 
excite admiration and gratitude in one audience, which 
another would receive with mdignation and ridicule. 
Most men, however, are disposed rather to overrate than 
to extenuate their own moral judgment ; or at least to br 
i«alous of any one*s appearing to underrate it 
Eloquence Universally indeed, in (he Arguments used, 
relative. ^g ^tqW as in the appeals made to the feelings, 
a consideration must be had of the hearers, whether 
they are learned or ignorant — of this or that profession 
—nation — character, &c. and the address must be 
adapted to each ; so that there can be no excellence of 
writing or speaking, in the abstract; nor can we any 
more pronounce on the Eloquence of any Composition, 
than upon the wholesomeness of a medicine, without 
knowing for whom it is intended. The l«ss enlightened 
the hearers, the harder, of course, it is to make them 
comprehend a long and complex train of Reasoning ; 
so that sometimes the arguments, in themselves the most 
cogent, cannot be employed at all with effect ; and the 
rest will need an expansion and copious illustration 
which would be needless, and therefore tiresome, (as 
has been above remarked,) before a different kind of 
audience. On the other hand, their feelings may h*» 
excited by much bolder and coarser expedients ; such at 
those are the most ready to employ, and the mostlikcl> 
to succeed in, who are themselves a little removed 
above the vulgar ; as may be seen in the effe( ts produced 
by fanatical preachers. But there are none whose feel- 
ings do not occasionally need and admit of excitement 
by the powers of eloquence; only there is a more 
exquisite skill required in thus aliecting the educated 
oMses, than the populace. " The less improved id 
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knowledge and discernment the hearers are, the easier 
it is for the speaker to work upon their passions, and b^ 
working on their passions, to obtain his end. This, it 
must be owned, appears on the other hand to give a 
considerable advantage to the preacher ; as in no con- 
gregation can the bulk of the people be regarded as on 
a footing, in point of improvement, with either House 
of Parliament, or with the Judges in a Court of Judica- 
ture. It is certain, that the more gross the hearers are, 
fhe more avowedly may you address yourself to theii 
passions, and the less occasion there is for aigument ; 
whereas, the more intelligent they are, the more covertly 
must you operate on their passions, and the more atten- 
tive must you be in regard to the justness, or at least 
ihe speciousness, of your reasoning. Hence some have 
6trangely concluded, that the onlv scope for eloquence 
is in haranguing the multitude ; that in gaining over to 
your purpose men of knowledge and bree£ng, the 
exertion of oratorical talents hath no influence. This 
ts precisely as if one should argue, because a mob is 
much more easily subdued than regular troops, there is 
no occasion for the art of war, nor is there a propei 
field for the exertion of military skill, unless when you 
are quelling an undisciplined rabble. Every body sees, 
in this case, not only how absurd such a way of argu- 
ing would be, but that the very reverse ought to be the 
coaclusion. The reason why people do not so quickly 
perceive the absurdity in the other case, is, that they 
affix no distinct meaning to the word eloquence, often 
denoting no more by that terra than simply the power 
of movmg the passions. But even in this impropei 
acceptation, their notion is far from being just; for 
wherever there are men, learned or ignorant, civilized 
or barbarous, there are passions; and the greater the 
difficulty is in afecting these, the more art is requisite.* 
It may bo added to what Dr. C. has here remarked, 
that the title of eloquent may have come to be often 

• Campbell's Rhetoric, h. i. ch. \. sec. 2. pr 2-34. '2Vi 
13 
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limited to sucli compositions as he is speaking of, frana 
tbe circumstance that their eloquence is (to readers oi 
cultivated mind) more conspictiotis. That which affects 
our own feelings is not, by us, at the ti^me at least, per 
ceived to be eloquence. See note to the next section. 

On the other hand, it is, as has been said, in the same 
degree more difficult to bring the uneducated to a com- 
prehension of the arguments employed; and this, not 
only from their reasoning-powers having less general 
cultivation, but also, in many instances, from their ig. 
norance of the subject; — their needing to be informed oi 
the facts, and to have tbe principles explained to them, 
on which the argument proceeds. And I cannot but 
think that the generality of sermons seem to pre-sup- 
pose a degree of religious knowledge in the hearers 
greater than many of them would be found on exami> 
nation to possess. When this is the case, the most an- 
gelic eloquence must be unavailing to any practical 
purpose. 

In no point more than in that now under consideration, 
viz. the Conciliation (to adopt the term of the Latin 
writers) of the hearers, is it requisite to consider who 
and what the hearers are ; for when it is said thai gooc 
Sense, good Principle, and Good- will, constitute the 
character which the speaker ought to establish of him- 
self, it is to be remembered that every one of these i& 
to be considered in reference to the opmions and habits 
of the audience. To think very differently from hie 
hearers, may often be a sign of the Orator's wisdom and 
worth ; but they are not likely to consider it so. A 
witty satirist* has observed, that " it is a short way to 
obtain the reputation of a wise and reasonable man, 
whenever any one tells you his opinion, to ame with 
him. " Without goi ng the full length of completely act- 
ing on this maxim, it is absolutely necessary to remem- 
ber, that in proportion as the speaker manifests hii 
diaaentfrom tne opinions and principles of hisaud}^n«« 

• Swift. 
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m far, he runs the risk at least of impairing \heir esdi 
Diation of bis judgment. But this it is often necessarv 
ro do when any serious object id proposed ; because it 
will commonly happen that the very End aimed at shall 
De one which implies a change of sentiments, or even 
of principles and character, in the hearers. 

This must be very much the case with any preacher 
of the Grospel ; but must have been much more so with 
its first promulgators. "Christ crucified" was "to 
the Jews a 8tumDling-block,and to the Greeks, foolish* 
ness." The total change required in all the notions 
habits, and systems of conduct in the first converts, €on« 
etituted an obstacle to the reception of the new religion, 
whick :io other that has prevailed ever had to contend 
with. Tiie striking contrast wl ich Mahommedism pre- 
sents, in this respect, to Christianity, constitutes the ra^ 
pid diffusion of the two, by no means parallel cases. 

Those indeed who aim only at Popularity, are right 
in conforming their sentiments to tnose of the hearers, 
rather than the contrarv ; but it is plain that though in 
this way they obtain the grcate&t reputation for Elo- 
quence, they deserve it the less ; it being much easier 
according to the tale related of Mahomet, to go to the 
mountain, than to bring the mountain to us. " Little 
force is necessary to pushdown heavy bodies placed on 
the verge of a declivity ; but much force is requisite to 
stop them in their progress, and push them up. If a 
man should say, that because the first is more frequent- 
ly effected than the last, it is the best trial of strength, 
und the cnly suitable use to which it can be applied, we 
should at least not think him remarkable for distinct- 
ness in his ideas. Popularity alone, therefore, is no 
fest at all of the eloquence of the speaker, no more than 
velocity alone would be, of the force of the external 
impulse originally given to the body moving. As in 
this the direction of the body, and other circumstances, 
must be taken into the account; so, in that, you mast 
tonsiier the tendenc of the teaching, whether U fa- 
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Tours or opposes the vices of the hearers. To head c 
sect, to infuse party spirit, to make men arrogant, uii> 
charitahle, and malevolent, is the easiest task imagina* 
ble, and to which almost any blockhead is fully equal 
But to produce the contrary effect, to subdue the spirit 
of faction, and that monster, spiritual pride, with wnich 
it is invariably accompanied, to inspire equity, modera- 
tion, and charity into men's sentiments and conduct 
with regard to others, is the genuine test of eloquence."* 
There is but little Eloquence in convincing men thai 
they are in the right, or inducing them to approve t 
character which coincides with their own. 
Difflcui- "^^^ Christian preacher therefore is in this 

ties of a respect placed in a difficult dilemma ; since 
Preacher, jjg ^j^y be sure that the less he complies with 
the depraved judgments of man's corrupt nature, the less 
acceptable is he likely to be to that depraved judgment 
But he who would claim the highest rank as an Ora* 
tor, (to omit all nobler considerations,) must be the one 
who is the most successful, not in gaining popular ap- 
plause, hut in carrying his point, whatever it be. The 
preacher, however, who is intent on this object, should 
use all such precautions as are not inconsistent with 
it, to avoid raising unfavourable impressions in hia 
hearers. Much will depend on a gentle and concilia- 
tory manner ; nor is it necessary that he should, at 
once, in an abrupt and offensive form, set forth all the 
differences of sentiment between himself and his con- 
gregation, instead of winning them over by degrees; 
and in whatever point, and to whatever extent, he may 
suppose them to agree with him, it is allowable, and 
for that reason advisable, to dwell on that agreement; 
as the Apostles began every address to the Jews by an 
appeal to the Prophets, whose authority they admiUed i 
and as Paul opens his discourse to the Atheriaiii 
(though unfortunately the words of our translaticn are 
likely ♦o convey an opposite idea) by a comn?endatii» 

* nBiiu)belP8 RAeUrich. i. ch. r. ftc. 5. p. 980 
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of their respect for religion.* And above all, Mrbera 
oensure is called for, the speaker should avoid, not 
merely on Christian, but also on rhetorical principles, 
all appearance of exultation in his own superiority — 
of contempt — or of uncharitable triumph in the detec- 
rion of faults : ** in meeknessyinstructing them that 0|v 
pose themselves.'* 

Of all hostile feelings. Envy is, perhaps, the hardest 
to be subdued ; because hardly any one owns it, even 
to himself ; but looks out for one pretext after another 
(o justify his hostility. 

§ 2. 6f intellectual qualifications, there is jjg„er of 
one which, it is evident, should not only not reputaUoa 
be blazoned forth, but should in a great mea- fo' «Jo- 
sure be concealed, or kept out of sight ; viz. ^"®***^®- 
rhetorical skill; since whatever is attributed to the 
Eloquence of the speaker, is so much deducted from the 
strength of his cause. Hence, Pericles is represented 
by Tnucydides as artfully claiming, in his vindication 
of himself, the power of explaining the measures he 
proposes, not. Eloquence in persiuidingiheir adoption, j 
And accordingly a skilful orator seldom fails to notice 
and extol the eloquence of his opponent, and to warn 
the hearers against being misled by it. It is a pecnli' 
arity therefore in the rhetorical art, that in it, more 
than in any other, vanity has a direct and immediate 
tendency to interfere with the proposed object. Exces- 
sive vanity may indeed, in various ways, prove an im- 
pediment to success in other pursuits; but m the endea- 
vour to persuade, all wish to appear excellent in that 
art, operates as a hindrance. A Poet, a Statesman, or 
aG^eneral, &c. though extreme covetousncss of applause 
may mislead them, will, however, attain their respec- 
tive Ends, certainly not the less for being admired as 
excellent, in Poetry, Politics, or War : but the Orator 

» AamSatiiorctTTepuvs^not " too superstitious," but (as almost all 
tominentators are now agreed) " very much disposed to tKe worslilf 
ff Divine Beings." 

t Ser the l^lotto, which i* from his speech 
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attains his End the hetter the less he is regarded as ao 
Orator; if he can make the hearers believe that he is 
not only a stranger to all unfair artifice, but even des- 
titute of all persuasive skill whatever, he will persuade 
them the more effectually,* and if there ever could be 
an absolutely perfect Orator, no one would (at the time 
at least) discover that he was so.f And this considera- 
tion may serve to account for the fact which Cicero re- 
marks upon {De Oratore, book i.) as so inexplicable ; 
viz. the small number of j>ersons who, down to his time 
had obtained high reputation as cnators, compared with 
those who had obtained excellence in other pursuits. 
Fev/ men are destitute of the desire of admiration ; and 
most are especially ambitious of it in the pursuit to 
which they have chiefly devoted themselves; the Ora- 
tor therefore is continually tempted to sacrifice the sub- 
stance to the shadow, by aiming rather at the admira- 
tion of the hearers, than their conviction ; and thus to 
fail of that excellence in his art which he might other- 
wise be well qualifled to attain, through the desire of a 
reputation for it. And on the other nand, some may 
have been really persuasive speakers who yet may not 

* " I am no orator, as Brutus is," &c. Shaksp. Julius Cesar. 

t The following passage from a review of " The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian," coincides precisely with what has here been remarked : 
'* We cannot bestow the same unqualififtd praise on another celo* 
brated scene, Jeannie's interview with Queen Caroline. Jeanniet 
pleading^ appears to us much too rhetorical for the person and foi 
tho occasion : and the queen's answer, supposing her to have been 
overpowered by Jeannie's entreaties, * This is eloquence,' is stil] 
worse. Had it been eloquence, it must necessarily have been un 

f>erceived by the queen. If there is any art of which celare aiUm 
s the basis, it is this. The instant it peeps out, it defeats its owa 
object, by diverting our attention from the subject to the speaker 
and that, with a suspicion of his sophistry equal to our admiratior 
of his ingenuity. A man who, in answer to an earnest address to th« 
feelings of his hearer, is told, * you have spoken eloquentlv,' fcelf 
that he has failed. Effie, when she entreats Sharpitlaw to allow h«ff 
to see her sister, it eloquent ; and his answer accordingly betrays 
perfect unconsciousness that she has been so ; * Tou shall see your 
sister,' he began, « if you'll in\l me '—then interrupting himself, ht 
added iu a moro hurried tone, 'no, you shall see y)ur ■istoTi 
Vhether you tell me or no.' " i^uarterly R ivi^w, No. U. p IS 
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have ran /led high in men's opinion, and may not hare 
been known to possess that art of which they gave proof 
oy thfcir sjdlful conceahnent of it. There is no point, 
in short, in which report is so little to be trusted. 

If 1 were asked to digress a little from my p,udent 
subject, and to say what I should recommend and con 
in point of morsdity and of prudence, to the "cientiout 
Speaker or Writer, and to those whom he *^®""®' 
addresses with respect to the precept just given, I should 
in reply, counsel him who wishes to produce a.perma' 
nent effect, (for 1 am not now adverting to the case of 
a barrister,) to keep on the side of what he believes to 
be truth ; and, avoiding all sophistry, to aim only at 
setting forth that truth as strongly as possible, (com- 
bating of course, any unjust personsJ prejudice against 
himself,) without ariv endeavour to gain applause for 
his own abilities. If he is himself thoroughly con- 
vinced, and strong;ly impressed, and can keep clear of the 
seductions of vanity, he will be more likely in this way 
to ^in due credit for the strength of his cause, than by 
yielding to a feverish anxiety about the opinion tha* 
others may form of him. And as I should of course 
advise the reader or hearer to endeavour, in each case, 
to form his judgment according to the real and valid 
arguments urged, and to regulate his feelings and sen- 
timents according to what the case justly calls for, so, 
with a view to this end, I would suggest these two 
cautions ; first, to keep in mind that there is danger of 
over-rating as well as of under-rating the eloquence of 
what is said ; and that to attribute to the skill of the 
advocate what really belongs to the strength of his 
cause, is just as likely to lead to error as the opposite 
mistake : and secondly, to remember that when the 
feelings are strongly excited, they arc not necessarily 
over-excited: it may be that they are only brought into 
the state which the occasion mlly justifies ; or even 
that they still fall short of this.* 

* Hce Fart ii. chap. 1. ^il. 
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Acharactei § 3. Of the three points 'W'hich Aristotle 
for good- directs the orator to claim credit for, it might 
will a8 well ^ £ * • l* ^v x ' ,. r^ °ji 

as integrity seem at first Sight that one, viz. " Good* 

requisite, will," is unnecessary to be mentioned ; since 
Ability and Integrity would appear to comprehend, in 
most cases at least, all that is needed. A virtuous man. 
It may be said, must wish well to his countrymen, or to 
any persons whatever whom he may be addressing. 
But on a more attentive consideration, it will be manifest 
that Aristotle bad good reason for mentioning this head. 
If the speaker were believed to wish well to his Counti-y, 
and to every individual of it, yet if he were suspected 
ef being unfriendly to the political or other Partu to 
which iis hearers belonged, they would liston to him 
with prejudice. The abilities and the conscientiousness 
of Phocion seem not to have been doubted by any; but 
these were so far from gaining him a favourable hear- 
ing among th' Democratical party at Athens, (who 
knew him t j be no friend to Democracy,) that they 
probably distrasted him the more ; as one whose public 
spirit would induce him, and whose talents might 
enable him, to subvert the existing Constitution. 
Party .spirit. ^^® o^ *^® ™os^ powerful engines, accord- 
ingly, of the orator, is this kind of appeal 
to party-spirit. Party-spirit may, indeed be considered 
in another point of view, as one of the Passions which 
may be directly appealed to, when it can be brought to 
operate in the direction required ; t. e. when the con- 
duct the writer or speaker is recommending appears 
likely to gratify party-spirit; but it is the indirect 
appeal to it which is now under consideration; viz. 
the favour, credit, and weight which the speaker will 
derive from appearing to be of the same party with the 
hearers, or at least not opposed to it. And this is a 
sort of credit which he may claim more openly and 
ivowedly than any other ; and he may likewise throw 
discredit on his opponent in a less offensive, but not 
less effectual manner. A man cannot sav in direct 
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temM, " I am a wise and worthy man, and my adver- 
eary the reverse;" but he is allowed to say, "1 adhere 
lo the principles of Mr. Pitt or of Mr. Fox ;'* « I am a 
friend to Presbyterlanism or to Episcopacy," (as the 
case may be,) and ** my opponent, the reverse;*' which 
is not regarded as an offence against modesty, and yet 
amounts virtually to as strong a self-commendation, 
and as decided vituperaticni, in tne eyes of those imbued 
with party 'Spirit, as if every kind of merit and of 
dement had been enumerated : for to zealous party-men, 
zeal for &eir party will very often either imply, or stand 
as a substitute for, every other kind of worth. 

Hard, indeed, therefore is the task of him whost 
object is to counteract party-spirit, and to soften the 
violence of those prejudices which spring from it.* His 
only resource must be to take care that he give no 
ground for being supposed imbued with the violent and 
unjust prejudices of the opposite party — that he give his 
audience credit, (since it rarely happens but that each 
party has some tenets that are reasonable,) for whatever 
there may be that deseires praise — that he proceed gra* 
dually and cautiously in removing the errors with which 
they are infected — and above all, that he studiously dis- 
claim and avoid the appearance of any thing like a 
teeline oi personal hostility, or personal contempt. 

[f the orator's character can be sufficiently a characiec 
established in reject of Ability, and also of Jor integrf. 
Grood-will towards the hearers, it might at ^y****^^*®- 
first sight appear as ii this would be sufficient ; since 
(he former oi these would imply the Power, and the 
latter the Inclination, to give the best advice, whatever 
might be his Moral character. But Aristotle (in his 

* " Of all the piepoisesBions in the minds of the hearen, which 
(end to impede or counteract the design of the speaker, party-spirit, 
where it happens to prevail, is the most pernicious : being at one* 
the most infliuuble, and the most unjust ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Violent party-mwi 
not only lose all sympathy with those of the opposite side, but «tm 
contract an antipathy to them. This, on some occasions, cTen tTfl 
dirinett eloquence v'U not surmount »'—C«mpie/« » Riwluru; 
14 
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PoiUics) justly remarks that this last is also reawsiiii 
to be insisted on, in order to produce entire confidence; 
tor, says he, though a man cannot be suspected ol 
cvanting Good- will towards himaelf, yet many very ablf 
Djen act most absurdly, even in their own affiiirs, foi 
want of Mond virtue ; being either blinded or overcomi 
by their Passions* so as to sacrifice their own mosi 
important interests to their present gratification; and 
much more, therefore, may they be expected to be tbuis 
seduced by personal temptations, in the advice they 
give to others. Fcricles, accordingl)^, in ^tkt speech 
\\ hich has been already referred to, is represented by 
Thucydides as insisting not only on his political ability 
and his patriotism, but also on his unimpeached integ- 
rity, as a qualification absolutely necessary to entiUe 
him to their confidence ; " for the man,"* says he, " who 
possesses every other requisite, but is overcome by the 
temptation of interest, will be ready to sell every thing 
for the gratification of his avarice." 
Character § 4. From what has been said of the 
of opponent. Speaker's recommendation of himself to the 
audience, and establishment of his authority with them, 
sufficient rules may readily be deduced for the analo- 
«^ous process — the depreciation of an opponent. Both 
of these, and especially the latter, under the offensive 
title of personality, are by many indiscriminately decried 
as unfair rhetorical tricks : and doubtless they are, in 
the majority of cases, sophisticaliy employed : and by 
none more eltectually than by those who are } erpetu- 
ally declaiming against such Fallacies ; the unthinking 
hearers not being prepared to expect any from those 
who represent themselves as holding them in such ab- 
horrence. But surely it is not in itself an imfair topic 
.7f argument, in cases not admitting of deci<uve and un* 

Suestionable proof, to urge that the one party deserves 
le hearers' confidence, or that the other is ju£tly an 
object of their distrust. " If the measure is a good 
one,** it has been said. ** will it become bad l>ec»ii«0 >< 
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IS supported by ar bad man ? if it is bad, will it bccoHM 
good, because supported by a good man ? If the mea 
sure be really inexpedient, why not at once show thai 
u is so ? Your producing these irrelevant and incon- 
clusive arguments, in lieu of diiect ones, though not 
sufficient to prove that the measure you thus oppose is 
a good one, contributes to prove that you yourself re 
gard it as a good one." Now to take thus for granted, 
that, in every case, decisive arguments to p»ove a mea- 
sure bad or good, independent of all consideration of the 
character of its advocates, could be found, and also could 
be made clear to the persons addressed, is a manifest 
begging of the question. There is no doubt that the 
generality of men are too much disposed to consider 
more, who proposes a measure, than what it is that is 
proposed ; (and probably .would continue to do so, even 
under a system of annual Parliaments and universal 
suffrage ;) and if a warning be given against an exces- 
sive tendency to this way of judging, it is reasonable, and 
may be useful ; nor should any one escape censure who 
ronjines himself to these topics, or dwells principally on 
them, in cases where " direct" arguments are to be ex* 
pected : but they are not to be condemned in toto as '< irre< 
levant and inconclusive," on the ground that they are only 
probable, and not in themselves decisive ; it is only in 
matters of strict science, and that too, in arguing to scien- 
tific men, that the character of the advocates (as well as 
all other probable Arguments) should be wholly put out 
of the question. Is every one chargeable with weakness 
or absurdity who believes that the earth moves round 
the Sun, on the authority of Astronomers, without 
having himself scientifically demonstrated it ? 

And it is remarkable that the necessity of charactet«i 
allowing some weight to this consideration, ti»o«« ^*» 
ui political matters, increases in proportion mcMure"*'^ 
■s any country enjoys a free government, mostimport. 
If all the power be in the hf nds of a few of ^°<J^e?n 
tti«! hifther oi-ders, who have the opportunity ment 
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ftt least, of obtaining education, it is conceivable^ 
whether probable or not, that they may be bfou^lA 
to try each proposed measure exclusively on its intrm- 
Bic merits, by abstract arguments ; but can any man, in 
his senses, really believe that the great mass of the 
peofhy or even any considerable portion of them, can 
ever possess so much political knowledge, patience iix 
investigation, and sound Logic, (to say nothing of can- 
dour,) as to be able and willing to judge, and to judge 
correctly, of every proposed poUtical measure, in the 
abstract, without any regard to their opinion of the per- 
sons who propose it ? And it is evident, that in ever^ 
case in which the hearers are not completely competent 
judges, they not only will, but must, take into conside- 
ration the characters of those who propose, support, or 
dissuade any measure ; — the persons they are connected 
with — the designs they may be supposed to entertain, 
&c. ; though, undoubtedly, an excessive and exclusive 
regard to Persons rather than Arguments, is one of the 
chief Fallacies against which men oug:ht to be cautioned. 
But if the opposite mode of judging in every case 
were to be adopted without limitation, it is plain that 
diildren could not be educated. Indeed, happily for the 
world, most of them, who should be allowed to proceed 
on this plan, would, in consequence, perish in childhood. 
A pious Christian, again, has the same implicit reliance 
on his God, even where unable to judge of the reason- 
ableness of his commands and dispensations, as a duti- 
ful and affectionate child has on a tender parent. Now, 
though such a man is of course regarded by an Atheist 
as weak and absurd, it is surely on account of his be* 
iiefy not of his consequent conduct, that he is so ri^aided. 
£ven Atheists would in general admit that he is acting 
reasonably, on the supposition that there is a God, who 
has revealed Himself to man. 
Authority § 5. In no way, perhaps, are men, not bi* 

wp^fcd'Sx. n°^®^ *° P^y* ^^^^ ^*^®^y *° ^ misled I J 
»erience. their favourable or unfavourable judgmen: 
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of their advisers, than m what relates to the authority 
derived from Experience. Not that Experience ought 
not to he allowed to have great weight: hut that 
men are apt not to consider with sufficient attention, 
what it is that constitutes Experience in each point 
so that frequently one man shall have credit for much 
experience, in what relates to the matter in hand, and 
another, who, perhaps, possesses as much, or more, 
shall he underrated as wanting it. The vulgar, of all 
ranks, need to be warned, first, that time alone does 
not constitute Experience: so that many years may 
have passed over a man's head, witliout his even 
having had the same opportunities of acquiring it as 
another, much younger; secondly, that the longest 
practice in conducting any busine.ss in one way, does 
not necessarily confer any Experience in conducting 
it in a different way : e, g. an experienced Husbandman, 
or Minister of State, in Persia, would be much at a loss 
in Europe ; and if they had some things less to learn 
than an entire novice, On the other hand they would 
have much to unlearn : and, thirdly, that merely being 
conversant about a certain class of subjects, does not 
confer Experience in a case, where the Operations and, 
the End proposed, are different. It is said that there 
was an Amsterdam merchant, who had dealt largely 
in com all his life, who had never seen a field of wheat 
growing ; this man had doubtless acquired by Experi- 
ence, an accurate judgment of the qualities of each de- 
scription of com— of the best methods of storing it— of 
the arts of buying and selling it at proper times, &c. ; 
but he would have been greatly at loss in its cultiva- 
tion ; though he had been, in a certain way, long con- 
versant about corn. Nearly similar is the Experience 
of a practised Lawyer, (supposing him to be nothing 
more,) in a case of Legislation ; because he has been 
long conversant about Law, the unreflecting atti^ute 
great weight to his legislative judgment ; whcrea his 
constant habits of fixing his thoughts on what th^ -« 
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•t, and withdrawing it from the irrelevant question o« 
what the law ought to be ; — his careful observance o* 
a multitude of rules, (which afford the more scope for 
the display of his skill, in proportion as they are arbi- 
trary, unreasonable, and unaccountable,) with a studied 
indifference as to that which is foreign from his busi' 
ness, the convenience or inconvenience of those Rules, 
— may be expected to operate unfavourably on his judg- 
ment in questions of Legislation: and are likely tci 
counterbalance the advantages of his superior know- 
ledge, even in such points as do bear on the question. 

In matters connected with Political-economy, the ear- 
perience of practical men is often appealed to in opposi- 
tion to those who are called Theorists ; even though 
the latter perhaps are deducing conclusions from a wide 
induction of facts, while the experience of the others 
will often be found only to amount to their having beer, 
long conversant with the details of office, and having 
all that time gone on in a certain beaten track, from 
which they never tried, or witnessed, or even imagined, 
a deviation. 

So also the authority derived from experience of a 
practical Miner — i. e. one who has wrought all his life 
m one mine — will sometimes delude a speculator into 
a vain search for metal or coal, against the opinion per- 
haps of TlieoristSt i. e. persons of extensive geological 
observation. 

*< It may be added, that there is a proverbial maxim 
which bears witness to the advantage sometimes pos- 
sessed by an observant by-stander over those actually 
engaged in any transaction. • The looker-on often sees 
more of the game than the players.* Now the looker- 
on is precisely (in Greek Gewpdf) the Theorist. 

" When then you find any one contrasting, in thip 
and in other subjects, what he calls experience, with 
theory, you will usually perceive on attentive exami- 
nation, that he is in reality comparing the results of < 
tonfined with that of a wider, experience ; — ^a more im 
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perfect ind crude theory, with one more catitlcnitfly 
framedr and based on a more copious induction. *** 

The consideration then of the character of the speak* 
er, and of his opponent, being; of so much importance, 
both as a legitimate source of Persuasion, in many instan* 
ces, and also as a topic of Fallacies, it is evidently in- 
cumbent on the orator to be well versed in this branch 
of the art, with a view both to the justifiable advance- 
ment of his own cause, and to the detection and expo- 
sure of unfair artifice in an opponent. It is neitner 
possible, nor can it in justice be expected, that this 
.mode of persuasion should be totally renounced and ex- 
ploded, great as are the abases to which it is liable ; but 
the speaker is bound, in conscience, to abstain from 
those abuses himself ; and, in prudence, to be on his 
^lard against them in others. 

To enumerate the various kinds of impres- charge oi 
fiions favourable and unfavourable, that incon«ii 
hearers or readers may entertain concerning ^^J' 
any one, would be tedious and superfluous. But it may 
be worth observing, that a char^ of inconsistency t as it 
is one of the most disparaging, is also one that is per- 
haps the most frequently urged with efiect, on insuffi- 
cient grounds. Strictly speaking, inconsistency (such 
at least as a wise and good man is exempt from) is the 
maintaining at the tame time two contradictory proposi- 
tions ; whether expressed in language, or implied in ' 
sentiments or conduct. As e. g. if an author,t in an 
argumentative work, while he represents every syllo- 
gism as futil0 and fsdlacious reasoning, admits that all 
reasoning may be exhibited in the form of syllogisms ; 
or, if the same person who censures and abhors 
oppression, yet practises it towards others; or if a 
man prescribes two medicines which neutralize each 
other's effects, &c. 

But a man is often censured as inconsistent, if Iw 

* See Political-Economj, Lect. lii. p- ^> 
\ Dr. Stewart 
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pifltoent Jianges his plans or his opinJone on an) 
notions of point. And ceiiainJy if he does this often, 
^n»i«- and lightly, that is good ground for withhold 
ing coniiderce from him. Bat it would hi 
more precise to characterize him ^sficldt and unsteady, 
than as inconsistent; hecause this use of the term tendt 
to confound one fault with another ; viz. with the hold 
ino" of two incompatihle opinions at once. 

But, moreover, a man is often charged with inconsis 
tency for approving some parts of a hook — system- 
character, &c. and disapproving others ; — for heing now 
an advocate for peace, and now, for war ; — ^in short* for 
accommodating his judgment or his conduct to the cir- 
cumstances hefore him, as the mariner sets his sails tn 
the wind. In this case there is not even any change oi 
mind implied ; yet for this a man is often taxed with 
inconsistency ; though in many instances there wosld 
even he an inconsistency in the opposite procedure ; e. §• 
in not shifting the sails, when the wmd changes. 

In the other case indeed — when a man does changii 
his mind — he implies some enor, either first or laSu 
But some errors every man is liahle to, who is not in* 
fallible. He, therefore, who prides himself on his con- 
sistency, on the ground of resolving never to change hia 
plans or opinions, does virtually (unless he means to 
proclaim himself either too duU to detect his mistakes* 
or too obstinate to own them) lay claun to infallibility. 
And if at the same time he ridicules (as is often done) 
the absurdity of a claim to infallibility, he is guilty oi 
a gross inconsistency in the proper and primary sense 
of the word. 

But it is much easier to boast of consistency than to 
preserve it. For, as, in the dark, or in a fog, advent 
troops may take post near each other, without mutual 
recogrition, and consequently without contest, hut las 
soon as daylight comes, the weaker give place to the 
stronger; so, m a misty and daikcned mind, the most 
'ncompatible opinions may exist together, without an| 
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perception of their discrepauc^ ; till the understaiLding 
Deoomes sufficiently enlightened to enable the nuin to 
reject the less reasonable opinions, and retain the op* 
posites. 

It may be added, that it is a very fair ground for dis* 
paraging any one's judgment, if he maintains any doc- 
trine or system, avowedly for the sake of consistency. 
That must always be a bad reason. If the system, &c. 
is right, you should p irsue it because it is right, and 
not because you have pursued it hitherto ; if it is wrong, 
your having once committed a fault is a poor reason to 
give for persisting in it. 

Jt only remains to observe, on this head, that (as 
Aristotle teaches) the flaoe for the disparagement of an 
opponent is, for the first speaker, near the close of his 
discourse, to weaken the force of what may be said in 
reply ; and, for the opponent, near the opening, to les» 
sen the influence of what has been already said. . 

§ 6. Either a personal prejudice, such as 
has been just mentioned, or some other pas- abie^^p u 
sion unfavourable to the speaker's object, aiongtebe 
may alread;^ exist in the minds of the hear- 5}^^^^/' 
ers, which it must be his business to allay. 

It is obvious that this will the most effectually be 
done, not by endeavouring to produce a state of perfect 
calmness and apathy, but by exciting some contrary 
emotion. And here it is to be observ^ that some pas- 
sions may be, rhetorically speaking, opposite to each 
other, though in strictness they are not so ; viz. when* 
ever they are incompatible with each other: e. g. the 
opposite, strictly speaking, to anger, would be a feeling 
of good- will and approbation towards the person m 

auestion ; but it is not by the excitement of this, alone, 
lat anger may be allayed ; for fear is, practically, con- 
trary to it also ; as is remarked by Aristotle, who philo* 
•ophically accounts for this, on the principle that anger, 
implying a desire to inflict punis'imentt must imply also 
• supposition that it is possible to do so ; and accordingly 
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men do aot» he says, /ed anger towards one who n m 
mueh superior as to be manifestly out of their readi ) 
and the object of their anger ceases to be so, as soon as 
he becomes an object of apprehension. Of course the 
inverse also of this holds good ; anger, when it pre- 
vails, in like manner subduing fear. Savage nations, 
accordingly, having no military discipline, are accus- 
tomed to work themselves up into a phrensy of ra^ by 
their war-songs and dances, in order to excite tnem- 
wlvcs to courage.* Compassion, likewise, may be 
f ounteracted either by disapprobation, by jealousy, by 
(ear, or by disgust and horror ; and envy, either by good- 
will, or by contempt 

This is the more necessary to be attended to, in or- 
der that the Orator may be on his guard a^nst inad- 
vertently defeating his own object, oy excitmg feelings 
at variance widi those he is endeavouring to produce, 
though not strictly contrary to them. Aristotle accord- 
ingly notices, with this view the difference between the 
«« Pitiable," {jtXeeivoy,) and the" Horrible or Shocking," 
(6eivdvy) which, 3S he observes, excite different feel- 
ings, destructive of each other ; so that the Orator must 
be warned, if the former is his object, to keep clear of 
any thing that may excile the latter 

It will often happen that it will be easier to give a 
new direction to the unfavourable passion, than to sub- 
due it ', e. g. Vo turn the indignation, or the laughter, of 
the hearers against a different object. Indeed, when- 
ever the case will admit of this, it will generally prove 
the more successful expedient ; because it does not im« 
pl^ the accomplishment of so great a change in tbi 
Virnds of the hearers. 

•mm AdMt.Mk€t,h.iLinlisT ■^^9etjn'OfY^Uid^0t^ 
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PA RT III. 

OF STYLE. 



Chap I. — Of Perspicuily 

§ 1. Though tke consideration of StjJe styienoiw 
has been laid down as holding a place in a be treated 
Treatise of Rhetoric, it would be neither ne- y' »enertl 
cessary nor pertinent, to enter fully into a ^' 

General discussion of the subject ; which would evi- 
ently embrace much that by no means peculiarly be- 
longs to our present inquiry. It is requisite for an Or- 
ator, e. g, to observe the rules of Grammar ; but the 
same may be said of the Poet, and the Historian, &c. ; 
nor is there any peculiar kind of grammatical propriety 
belonging to persuasive or argumentative compositions ; 
so that it would be a departure from our subject to treat 
at large under the head of Rhetoric, of such rules as 
equally concern every other of the purposes for which 
language is employed. 

Conformably to this view, 1 shall, under the present 
head, notice but slightly such j)Tinciples of composition 
as do not exclusively or especially belong to the pres- 
ent subject ; confining my attention chiefly to such ob- 
servations on Style as have an especial reference to Ai 
gumentative and Persuasive works. 

§ 2. It is sufficiently evident (though the Perfpicnhy 
maxim is often practically disregarded) that a relative 
the first requisite of Style not only in rheto- «i^»i^*y- 
rical, but in all compositions,* is Perspicuitjr ; since, as, 
Aristotle observes, language which is not intelligible! 

•In Poetry, perspicuity is indeed by no means uaimportant jbi| 
the most perfect degree ot it is by no means so cssenUal as in Pros» 
»orks. See part iii. ch. iii. ^ 8. 
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or not clMrly and readily intelligible, fails, in the sanM 
proportion, of the purpose for which language is em- 
ployed. And it is equally self-evident (though (tun 
truth is still more frequently overlooked) that rerspi- 
cuity is a relative quality, and consequently cannot 
properly be predicated of any work, without a tacit re- 
ference to the class of readers or hearers for whom it ifl 
designed. 

^k)r is it enough that the Style be such as they am 
capable of understanding, if they bestow their utmost 
attention : the degree and the kind of attention, which 
they have been accustomed or are likely to bestow^ will 
be among the circumstances that are to be taken into 
the account, and provided for. I say the hind, as well 
as the degree, of attention, because some hearers and 
readers will be found slow of apprehension indeed, but 
capable of taking in what is very copiously and gradu- 
ally explained to them ; while others, on the contrary, 
who are much quicker at catching the sense of what is 
expressed in a short compass, are incapable of long at- 
tention, and are not only wearied, but absolutely be- 
wildered, by a diffuse Style. 

When a numerous and very mixed audience is to be 
addressed, much skill will be required in adapting the 
Style, (both in this, and in other respects,) and indeed 
the Ai^uments also, and the whole structure of the 
discourse, to the various minds which it is designed to 
impress ; nor can the utmost art and diligence prove, 
after all, more than partially successful in such a case ,* 
especially when the diversities are so many and so great, 
as exist in the congregations to which most Sermona 
are addressed, and in the readers for whom populai 
works of an argumentative, instructive, and hortatory 
character, are intended. It is possible, however, to 
approach indeiinitely to an object which cannot be 
completely attained; and to adopt such a Style, and 
likewise such a mode of reasoning, as shall be levQ 
to ihe comprehension of the j^p'eater part, at Icasf 
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wen of a promiscuous audience, without being di» 
^teful to any. 

It is obvious* and has often been remarked, that 
extreme conciseness is ill suited to hearers or readers 
whose intellectual powers and cultivation are but small 
The usi al expedient, however, of employing Brevity and 
a prolix Style by way of accommodation to prolixity, 
such minds, is seldom successful. Most of those whc 
could have comprehended the meaning, if more briefly 
expressed, and many of those who could not do so, arc 
likely to be bewildered by tedious expansion ; and being 
unable to maintain a steady attention to what is said, 
they forget part of what they have heard, before the 
whole is completed. Add to which, that the feebleness 
produced by excessive dilution, (if such an expression 
may be allowed,) will occasion the attention to 
languish; and what is imperfectly attended to, how- 
ever clear in itself, will usually be but imperfectly 
understood. Let not an author, therefore, satisfy 
himself by finding that he has expressed his meaning so 
rhat, t^ attended to, he cannot fail to be understood; he 
must consider also (as was before remarked) tohat 
attention is likely to be paid to it. If on the one hand 
much matter is expressed in very few words to an unre- 
flecting audience, or if, on the other hand, there is a 
wearisome prolixity, the requisite attention may vevy 
probably not be bestowed. 

It is remarked by Anatomists, that the nutritive 
quality is not the only requisite in food ; — ^that a certain 
degree of distention of the stomach is required, to enable 
it to act with its full powers , — ^and that it is for this 
reason hay or straw must be given to horses, as well as 
com, in order to supply the necessary bulk. Some- 
thing analogous to this takes place with respect to the 
generality of minds ; which are incapable of thoroughly 
digesting and assimilating what is presented to them, 
howerer clearly, in a very small compass. Many « 
one i» capable of deriving that instruction from f 
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sized volume, which he could not receifi 
from a very small piunphlet, even more perspicuousl/ 
written, and containing every thing that is to the pur- 
}K)se. it is necessary that the attention should be 
detained for a certain time on the subject : and persona 
of unphilosophical mind, tliough they can attend to 
what they r^ or hear, are unapt to dwell upon it in 
the way ot subsequent meditation. 
RepcUtlon. The best general nile for avoiding the 
disadvantages both of conciseness and oi 
prolixity is to employ Repetitiim : to repeat, that is, the 
same sentiment and argument in many different forms 
of expression ; each, in itself brief, but all, together, 
afibrding such an expansion of the sense to be conveyed, 
and so detaining the mmd upon it, as the case may 
require. Cicero among the ancients, and Burke among 
the modem writers, a£rd, perhaps, the most abundant 
practical exemplifications of this rule. The latter 
sometimes shows a deficiency in correct taste, and lies 
open to Horace*8 censure of an author, " Qui variare 
eupit rem prodigialiter unam ,*" but it must be admitted 
that he seldom fails to make himself thoroughly under • 
stood, and does not often weary the attention, even 
when he offends the taste, of his readers. 

Care must of course be taken that tlie repetition may 
not be too glaringly apparent; the variation must not 
consist in the mere use of other, syjumymous, words; 
but what has been expressed in appropnate terms may 
9e repeated in metaphorical ; the antecedent and conse« 
quentof an argument, or the parts 01 an antithesis maj 
be transposed ; or several different points that have 
been enumerated, presented in a varied order, &c. 
Wonhde- '^ ^^ ^^^ necessary to dwell on that obvi 
rived ffom ous rule laid down by Aristotle, to avoid un« 
Sunder^ ^^^^^n, and, as they are vulgarly caliel, 
•tood by hard words, t. e. thase which are such la 
dawJ^***^ the persons addressed ; but it may be wortk 
****"*'■ rcmarkini;,that to those who wish to beui»- 
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ttentood by the lower orders of the EDgliiA,* me of dit 
best principles of selection is to prefer terms of Saxor. 
origin, which will generally be more familiar to them, 
Shan those derived from the l^tin, (either directly, or 
through the medium of the French,) even when the 
latter are more in use among persons of education.) 
Our language being (with very trming exceptions) made 
up of these elements, it is very easy for an^ one, 
though unacquainted with Saxon, to observe this pre- 
cept, if he has bui a knowledge of French or of Latin ; 
and there is a remarkable scope for such a choice as ! 
am speaking of, from the multitude of synonymes de- 
rivedi respectively, from those two sources. The com- 
pilers of our Liturgy being anxious to reach the under- 
standings of all classes, at a time when our language 
was in a less settled state than at present, availed them- 
selves of this circumstance in emj^oying many synony- 
mous, or nearly synonymous, expressions, most ol 
which are of the description just alluded to. Take, as 
an instance, the Exhortation:— **acknowled»^" and 
" confess ;'* — " dissemble " and " cloke ;*• — " humble *• 
and " lowly ;** — " goodness " and " mercy ;" — •* assem- 
ble *' and " meet together." And here it may be observ- 
ed, that (as in this last instance) a word of French origin 
will very often not have a single word of Saxon deri 
vation corresponding to it, but may find an exact equiva 
lent in a pkrase of two or more words; e, g. *' consti- 
tute," "go to make up;'* — ^<' suffice," — "be enough 
for;"—" substitute,** " put in the stead,'* &c. &c. 

It is worthy of notice, that a Style composed chiefly 
of the words of French origin, while it is less intelliei- 
Ue to the lowest classes, is characteristic of those who 
A cultivation of taste are below the highest. As in 

* This does not hold good in an equal degree in Ireland, whsrc 
%• language vat introduoed by the higher classes. 

t A, ramarkable instance of this is, that while the chfldrea of liM 
higher classes always call their parents •' Papa I" and •* Mamia P 
0M children of the peasantry usually call them by the tiUca 9I 
' VMher !» and " Mother !** 
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inaSf furniture, deportment, &c so also in language, th« 
dread o£ Yulgarity constantly besetting those who are 
half conscious that they are m danger of it, drives them 
into the extreme of affected finery. So that the precept 
which has been given with a view to perspicuity, may, 
to a certain degree, be observed with an advantage m 
point of elegance also. 

re«picuity InaikptingtheStyletothewmpreh^^ 
not incon- <» the illiterate,^ a caution is to be observed 
Bistent with against the ambiguity of the word ** plain;* 
ornament ^jji^h is opposed Sometimes to obscurity, 
and sometimes to ornament. The vulgar require a per- 
spicuous, but by no means a dry and unadorned style ; 
on the contrary, they have a taste rather for the over- 
florid, tawdry, aikl bombastic : nor are the ornaments oi 
style by any means necessarilv inconsistent with per- 
spicuity ; indeed Metaphor, which is unong the prin- 
cipal of them, is, in many cases, the clearest mode oi 
expression that can be adopted; it being usually, much 
easier for uncultivated minds to comprehend a similitude 
or analogy, than an abstract term. And hence the lan- 
guage of savages, as has often been remarked, is highly 
metaphorical ; and such appears to have been the case 
with all languages in Jheir earlier, and consequently 
ruder and more savage state ; all terms relating to the 
mind and its operations, being, as appears from the 
etymology of most of them, originally metaphorical; 
though by long use they have cea^ to be so : e.g. the 
words "ponder,** "deliberate," "reflect,** and many 
other suctt. are evidently drawn by analogy from ex- 
ternal sensible bodily actions. 

CoMtnie- § d. In respect to the Construction of wxt- 
^of Sen- tences, it is an obvioirili <atttion to abstain 
from such as are too long ; but it is a mis- 
take to suppose that the obscurity«of many long sea* 
tences depends on their length alone. A well con 
■tructed sentence of very consii'erable length may bt 
* reo Element* of Logic, Fallacies, Book iU. S 6. p. IST 
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more readily undeistood, than a shorter one v( hieh ifi 
more awkwardly framed. If a sentence be so con- 
structed that the meaning of each part can be taken in 
as we proceed, (though it be evident that the sense is 
not brought to a close,) its len^h will be little or no 
impediment to perspicuity ; but if the former part of the 
sentence convey no distinct meaning till we arrive 
nearly at the end, (however plain it may then appear,) 
it will be, on the whole, deficient in perspicuity ; for it 
will need to be read over, or thought over, a second time, 
in order to be fully comprehended; which is what few 
readers or hearers are willing to be burthened with. 
Take as an instance such a sentence as this : *' It is not 
without a degree of patient attention and persevering 
diligence, greater than the generality are willing to 
bestow, though not greater than the object deserves, that 
the habit can be acquired of examining and judging oi 
Dur own conduct with the same accuracy and impar- 
tiality as of that of another ;" this labours under the 
defect I am speaking of ; which may be remedied by 
some such alteiation as the following : *< the habit oi 
examining our own conduct as accurately as that oi 
another, and judging of it with the same impartiality* 
cannot be acq^uired without a degree of patient attention 
and persevering diligence, not greater indeed than the 
object deserves, but greater than the generality are 
willing to bestow.** The two sentences are nearly the 
same in length, and iu the words employed ; but the 
alteration of the arrangement allows the latter to be un- 
derstood clause by clause, as it proceeds.* The caution 
just given is the more necessary to be insisted on, be- 

• Cmre must be taken, however, in applying thii precept, not to 
let the tMginning of a sentence so fore^aU wnat follows as to res 
der it apparently feeble and impertinent : e. g. '* Solomon, one oi 
the most celebrated of men for wisdom and for prosperity," .... 
'* why who needs" (the hearer will be apt to say to himself) " t« 
be told that T^ and yet it may be important to the purpose in hand 
to fix the attention on these circumstances : let the description 
cane fts/iwe the name, and the sentence, while it remains eqnaU^ 
pr^plcuons, v«ill be free from the fault complained of. 
15 
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mose an author is apt to be misled by readinji^ over 9 
sentence to himself, and bein^ satisfied on finding it 
perfectly intelligible ; foigetting that he himself has the 
advantege, which a hearer has not, of knowing at the 
beginning of the sentence what is coming in the close. 
Clear ideas Universally, indeed, an unpractised writer 
do not imply is liable 4o be misled by his own knowledge 
cieaniew of of his own meaning, into supposing those 
expression, gxprgggjo^g clearly intelligible, which are so 
to himself ; but which may not be so to the reader, 
whose thoughts are not in the same train And hence 
it is that some do not write or speak with so much per- 
spicuity on a subject which has long been very fami- 
liar to them, as on one, which they understand indeed, 
but with which they are less intimately acquainted, and 
in which their knowledge has been more recently ac- 
quired. In the former case it is a matter of some difii- 
cuUy to keep in mind the necessity of carefully and 
copiously explaining principles which byiong habit 
have come to assume in our minds the appearance of 
self-evident truths. So far from being correct is Blair's 
notion, that obscurity of Style necessarily springs from 
indistinctness of Conception. 

Perspicuity § 4. The foregoing rules have all, it u 
not always evident, proceeded on the supposition that 
aim«d at. ^ jg the writer's intention to be understood ; 
and this cannot but be the case in every legitimate ex- 
ercise of the rhetorical art; and generally speaking, 
even where the design is sophistical, for, as Dr, 
Campbell has justly remarked, the Sophist may employ 
for ms purpose what are in themselves real and valid 
arguments; since probabilities may lie on opposite 
sines, though truth can be but on one ; his fallacious 
art'ifice consisting only in keeping out of sight the 
stronger probabihties which may be urged against him, 
and in attributing an undue weight to those which he 
oas to allege. Or again he may, either directly or indi- 
rectly, assume as self-evident, a premiss which there ij 
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9o sufficient g-4X)undfor admitting ; or ne may dnw q4 
the attention of the hearers to the proof of aome irrek 
vant poiiit, &c., aceording to the rarioas modes de- 
scribed ill dk6 Treatise on Fallacies ;* but in all this 
there is no call for any departure from pereq^icuit^ of 
Style, properly so called; not even when he avails nim- 
self of an ambiguous term. *<For thoueh,'* as Dr 
Campbell says, *^a Sophism can be mistsucen for an 
Argument only where it is not rightly understood,'* it 
is tne aim of him who employs it, rather that the mat- 
ter should be misunderttood tban not understood ; — ^that 
his language should be deceitful, rather than obscure or 
uniutelTigible. The hearer must not indeed form a cor- 
rect, but iie must form some, and if possible, a distinct, 
though erroneous idea of the arguments employed, in 
order to be misled by them. The obscurity in snort, if 
it is to be so called, must not be obscurity of St^e; it 
must be not like a mist which dims the appearance of 
objects, but like a coloured glass which disguises them. 

There are, however, certain spurious Spariouf 
kinds, as they may be called, of wnting or Oratory. 
speaking, (distinct from what is strictly termed Soph- 
istry,) in which obscurity of Style may be apposite. 
The Object which has all along been supposed, is that 
of convincing or persuading ; but there are some kinds 
.if Oratory, it they are to be so named, in which some 
afferent End is proposed. 

One of these Ends is, (when tne cause is Appearing 
ench that it cannot be sufficiently supported to urge 
even by specious Fallacies,) to appear to say 8on>«tiUng. 
wmethingy when there is in fact nothing to be said ; so 
as at least to avoid the ignominy of beins silenced. To 
(bis end, the more confused and unintelligible the Ian 
{uage, the better, provided it carry with it the appear- 
ance of profound wisdom, and of being something to iJis 
purpose. 

** Now though nothing (says Dr Campbell,) woaki 

Logic, B. ill 
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•eem lo be easier than this kind of Style, where an an* 
thor falls into it naturally ; that is, when he deceivet 
himself as well as his reader, nothing is more difficnlt 
when attempted of design. It is besides requisite, if 
this manner must be continued for any time, that it be 
artfully blended with some glimpses of meaning; else, 
to persons of discernment, the charm will at length be 
dissolved, and the nothingness of what has been spoken 
will be detected ; nay, even the attention of the unsus- 
pecting multitude, when not relieved by any thing that 
IS level to their comprehension, will infallibl^r flag. 
The Invocation in the Dunciad admirably suits the 
Orator who is unhappily reduced to the necessity of 
taking shelter in the unintelligible : 

Of darkness visble so much he lent. 

Ai half to show, half veil the deep intent " 

Chap. Tiii. sec. 1, p. 119. 

This artifice is distinguished from Sophistry, properly 
so called, (with which Dr. Campbell seems to confound 
it,) by the circumstance that its tendency is not, as in 
Sophistry, to convince, but to have the appearance of 
arguing, when in fact nothing is urged. For in ordei 
for men to be convinced, on however insufficient 
grounds, they must (as was remarked above) under- 
stand something from what is said, though if it be falla 
cious, they must not understand it rigfuly ; but if this 
cannot be accomplished, the Sophist's next resort is the 
unintelligible ; which indeed is very often intermixed 
with the sophistical, when the latter is of itself too 
scanty or too weak. Nor does the adoption of this 
Style serve merely to save his credit as an Orator oi 
Author ; it frequently does more : ignorant and unre- 
flecting persons, though they cannot be, strictly speak- 
Mif , convinced, by what they do not understand, yef 
>nU very often suppose, each, that the rest understand 
it ; and each is ashamed to acknowledge, even to bim* 
f«lf» his own darkness and perplexity : so that if the 
qraker with a confident air announces his conclusioK 
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M established, fhey will often, according to the maxim 
* omne ignotum pro mirifico,** take for eranted that ha 
has advanced valid arguments, and will be loth to seem 
behind-hand in comprehending them. It usually re- 
I aires that a man should have some confidence in his 
.jwn understanding, to venture to say, " what has bee i 
spoken is unintelligible to me." 

Another purpose sometimes answered by 
1 discourse of this kind is, that it serves to a proteit* 
furnish an excuse, flimsy indeed, but not un- for noting 
frequently sufficient, for men to vote or act ac- JJjJJJ ** "" 
cording to their own inclinations ; which they 
would perhaps have been ashamed to do, if strong argu 
laents had been urged on the other side, and had remained 
confessedly unanswered; but they satisfy themselves, if 
kmiethmg has been saiil in favour of the course they 
wish to adopt ; though that something be only fair- 
iounding sentences that convey no distinct meaning. 
They are content that an ansvter has been made, with- 
9Ut troubling themselves to consider what it is. 

§ JSu, Another end, which in speaking is 
flometimes proposed, and which is, if possi- ^SSH 
ble, still more remote from the legitimate 
province of Rhetoric, is to occupy time. When an un 
favourable decision is apprehended, and the protraction 
of the debate may afford time for fresh voters to be sum- 
moned, or may lead to an adjoununent, which will af- 
^rd scope for some other man<Buvre ; — when there is a 
chance of so wearying out the attention of the hearers, 
that they will listen with languor and impatience to 
what shall be urged ofi the other side ; — ^wheu an advo- 
cate is called upon to plead a cause in the absence of 
ihose whose opinion it is of the utmost importance to 
influence, and wishes to reserve all his Arguments till 
they arrive, but till then, must apparently proceed inhifi 
pleading ; in these and mainy similar cases, whfch it if 
needless to particularize, it is a valuable talent to be 

■ ' ' to pour ibilh with fluency an unlimited quantity ol 
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wdl-aoanding Ianguag:e whien haslittk cmt nomcaniBft 
yet whieh shall not stiike the heaieirs as uniDtetligiblc 
or nonsensical, though it conyey to their minds no am- 
tinct idea. 

FersjHcnity ol Style — tea), not appoient^ perspicuity 
— is in this case neTer necessary, and scnnetinies, studi- 
ously avoided, if any distinct meaning were conveyed 
then, il that, ivhich was said \rere irrelevant, it would 
be pereeired to be so, and woold produce impatience in 
the hearers, or afiford an advantage to the opponents ; il, 
on the other hand, the i^>eech were relevant, and there 
were no arguments of any lorce to be urged, except suck 
as either bad been already dwelt on, or Wjeie required 
to be reserved (as in the case last aUuded to) lor a fuller 
audience, the speaker would not further his cause by 
•ringing them forward. So that the usual resource on 
these occasicHis, ol such orators as thoroughly under* 
stand the tricks of their art, and do not disdain to emploji 
them, is to amuse their audience with specious empti- 
ness. 

It is mo9t unfrntunate, that in Sermons there should 
be so much temptation to fall into the ^st two (to say 
nothing of the third) of these kinds of spurious oratory. 
When it is appointed that a Sermon shall he preached, 
and custom r€q^ir» that it shall be of a certain length, 
there cannot hut he moare danger that the preacher should 
chiefly consider himsell as bound to saifscme^hiug^ and 
to occwpfji the time prescribed, without keeping in mind 
the object of leavii^ his hearers the wiser or the better, 
than if he were to preach soldy in consequence of hi» 
having such a specific object to accomplish.* 

^6. Another kind of spurious Omtory, 

^q!L^. ^^ ^« ^^ t^t ^^1 ^^ noticed, is that 

which has for its object to gain the hearer't 

admiration of the Eloquence displayed. This, indeed 

aonatitatesone of the three k'nosof Oratory ennmei! ' 

»8eft9«rtiU.chap.itt.|» 
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oy Aristotle,* and is regularl^r treated of by him, aloDi 
with the deliberative and Judicial branches ; thontch it 
nardly deserves the place he has bestowed on it. 

When this is the end pursued, perspicuity is not in 
deed to be avoided, but it may often without detrimen 
be disregarded, t Men frequently admire as eloquent, 
and sometimes admire the most, what they do not at all, 
or do not fully, comprehend, if elevated and high-sound- 
ing words be arranged in graceful and sonorous periods. 
Those of uncultivated minds, especially, are apt to think 
meanly of any thing that is brought down perfectly to 
the low level of their capacity ; ukough to do this with 
respect to valuable truths which are not trite, is one of 
tlie most admirable feats of genius. They admire the 
profundity of one who is mystical and obscure ; mistak- 
ing the muddiness of the water for depth; and maeni- 
fymg in their imaginations what is viewed through a 
log; and they conclude that brilliant language must re^ 
present some brilliant ideas, without trouUing them 
selves to enquire what those ideas are. 

Many an enthusiastic admirer of a ** fine discourse, 
or a piece of ** fine writing,'* would be found on exam- 
ination to retain only a few sonorous, but empty phra- 
ses ; and not only to have no notion of the general drift 
of the Argument, but not even to have ever considered 
whether the author had any such drift or not 

It is not meant to be insinuated that in every such 
case the composition is in itself unmeaning, or that the 
author had no other object than the credit of eloquence ; 
he may have had a higher end in view ; and he may 
have expressed himself very clearly to some hearers, 
though not to all; but it is most important to be fully 
aware of the fact, that it is possible to obtair the high- 

• For he says, that in each of the two other kinds, the hearer is 
i "judge ;'* in the first of the " expedient," in the other, of th« 
••just i'» but in the third kind he is only Btuobs* literaUy. a Specta 
tor J ^al is a judge merely (t//j Svvdfteus) of the ability of tbf 
Orator. 

t 8g« Appenlix. ILA 
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mi applause froni those who not only receipt no edifi' 
cation from what they hear, but absolutely do not un- 
derstand it. So far is popularity from being a safe en 
tenon of the usefulness of a preacher. 



Chap. II.— 0/ Energy 

§ I . The next quality of Style to be noticed is what ma) 
be called Enerjjy ; the term being used in a wider sensi 
than the 'Evipyeia of Aristotle, and nearly correspond 
ing with what Dr. Campbell calls Vivacity ; so as tc 
comprehend every thing that may conduce to stimulatt 
attention — to impress strongly on the mind the Argu- 
ments adduced — to excite the Imagination, and to arouse 
the Feelings. 

This Energy then, or Vivacity of Style, must depend 
(as is likewise the case in respect of Perspicuity) on 
three things; Ist, the Choice of words, 3nd, their .^ufTi- 
ber, and 3rd, their Arrangement 
Choice of ^'*** respect to the choice of words, it will 
words with ^ moftt convenient to consider them under 
a Tiew to those two classes which Aristotle has de- 
energy. scribed Under the titles of Kuria and Xena, 
tor which our language does not afiford precisely cor- 
responding names : •* Proper," " Appropriate," or " Ordi- 
naiy,*' terms, will the most nearly designate the former ; 
the latter class (literally the " Strange,") including all 
others ; — all that are in any way removed from common 
use; — whether uncommon terms, or ordinary terms, 
either transferred to a different meaning from that which 
strictly belongs to them, or employed in a different man 
nerfrom that of common discourse. All the Tropes and 
Figures, enumerated by Grammatical and Rhetorical 
Writers, will of course fall under this head 
Cantioa AVith respect then to " Proper" terms, the 

JUJJJtRe- principal rule for guiding our choice with a 
*'*"' view to Energy, is to prefer, ever, those 
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words which are the least abstract and general. Cud: 
riduals alone having a real existence,* the tennf 
denoting them (called by Logicians ** Singular terms") 
will of course make the most vivid impression on the 
nind, and exercise most the power of Conception ; and 
che less remote any term is from these, t. e, the more 
ipecac or indivitlual, the more energy it will possess, 
in comparison of such as are more general. The 
impression pK^uced on the mind by a '* Singular term," 
may be compared to the distinct view taken in by the 
eye of any object (suppose some particular man) neai 
at hand, in a clear light, which enables us to distin- 
guish the features of the individual ; in a fainter li^ht 
or rather further ofi, we merely perceive that the object 
is a man ; this corresponds with the idea conveyed by 
the name of the Species ; yet further off, or in a still 
feebler light, we can distinguish merely some living 
object ; and at length, merely some object ; these views 
corresponding respectively with the terms denoting the 
genera, less or more remote. And as each of mese 
views conveys, as far as it goes, an equally correct 
impression to the mind, (for we are equally certain that 
the object at a distance is something, as that the one 
close to us is such and such an individual,) though 
each, successively, is less vivid; so, in language, a 
general term may be as clearly understood, as a Speciiic, 
or a Singular term, but will convey a much \es8 forcible 
impression to the hearer's mind. " The more General 

• Thence called by Ariatotle, (Categ. sec. 3) ••primary substan- 
eet** (irtfurai ohoiat,) Oenus and Speciei, being denominated 
*'flecoBdary," as not properly denotins a •• roaUr-exlsting thing,'' 
(rode n,) but rather an attribute. He has, indeea, been considered 
%» the great advocate of the opposite doctrine ; i. c. the system ol 
* Realism %** which was certainly embraced by many of his pro- 
«s«ed followers : but his own language is suffi«.ientl]r explicit 
MSca a oitaia ooku rbit n crjitaivciv. 'Eve niv «vv ruv itpitnay 
•i>fffwv iivafifiafifirriTov koI iXijOit ieriv, Sri T66t re mj/taira' ar«|ioff 
/<Lp Kai iv dpiOu^ t6 8ri\ovntvo¥ iariv. *Eirl it rwif itvrk^v obvmt 
♦A.1NETAI, nh buoim t«J> ox^iiau rfis icpoerjYoplas r66t ri aniialtfup, 
$ravt7ini &v$p7VOs, !} C;«ov. OY MHN ffi AAHOES. i\\& iiflAAo. 
ntdv Ti oruMtt «• K. r. X. Ariutotle, Ca:^ k 3. See Logic, Dissert, c. » 
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the terms are,** (as Dr. Campbell justly remarks,) "th< 
oicTure is the fainter ; the more Special they are, the 
brighter. The same sentiment may be expressed with 
equal justness, and even equal perspicuity, in the f ormei 
way. as in the latter; but as the colourino^ will in that 
case be more languid, it cannot give equal pleasure to the 
fancy, and by consequence will not contnbute so much 
cither to fix the attention, or to impress the memory." 
It might be supposed at first sight, that an Authoi 
has little or no choice on this point, but must employ 
either more or less general terms according to the 
objects he is speaking of. There is, however, in 
almost every case, great room for such a choice as w 
are speaking of ; for, in the first place, it depends r . 
our choice whether or not we will employ tenns mire 
general than the subject requires ; vf\am may almost 
always be done consistently with Truth and Propriety, 
though not with Energy ; if it be true that a man has 
committed murder, it may be conectly asserted, that he 
has committed a crime : if the Jews were " extermi- 
nated," and "Jerusalem demolished" by •* Vespasian's 
army," it may be said, with truth, that they were 
"subdued" by "an Enemy," and their "Capital" 
taken. This substitution then of the General for the 
Specific, or of the Specific for the Singular, is always 
within our reach: and many, especially unpractised 
writers, fail into a feeble style by resorting to it unne- 
cessarily; either because they imagine there is more 
appearance of refinement or of profundity, in the 
employment of such terms as are in less common use 
among the vulgar, or, in some cases, with a view to 
give greater comprehensiveness to their reasonings, and 
to increase the utility of what they ss^y, by enlarging 
the field of its application. Inexperienoed Preacnera 
fiequently err In this way, by dwelling on Virtue and 
Vice — Piety and Irreligion — ^in the abstract, withou 
particularizing; forgettmg tliat while they iftefmk 
much» they impress little or nothing. 
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The oiily appropriate occasion for this 8;eneric Ian* 
linage, (as it may be called,) is when we wish to av<M 
giving a vivid impreflsion — when our object is to soften 
what is offensive, disgusting, or shocking; as when 
we speak of an " execution," for the infliction of the 
sentence of death on a criminal: of which kind oi 
expressions, common discourse furnishes numberless 
instances. On the other hand, in Antony's speech ove' 
Caesar's bod]^, his object being to excite horror, Shak 
speare puts into his mouth the most particular expres- 
sions ; ** those honourable men (not, who killed Cssar 
but) whose daggers have stabbed Ciesar." 

§ 2 . But in the second place, not only Trope* 
does a regard for Energy require that we 
should not use terms more general than are exactlv ad' 
eauate to the objects spoken of, but we are sdso allow 
ed, in many cases, to employ less general terms than are 
exactly appropriate. In which case we are employing 
words not ** appropriate," but belonging to the second 
of the two classes just mentioned. The use of this 
Trope* (enumerated by Aristotle among the Metaphors, 
but since more commonly called Synecdoche) is very fre- 
quent ; as it conduces much to the energy of the expres^ 
sion, without occasioning, in general, any risk of its 
meaning being mistaken. The passage cited by Dr. 
Campbell ,t from one of our Lord's discourses, (whicn 
are in general of this character,) together with the re- 
marks made upon it, will serve to illustrate what has 
been just said: "* Consider,' says our Lord, * the lilies 
how they grow : they toil not, they spin not ; and yet 
1 say unto you, that Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. If then God so clothe the 
grass, which to-day is in the field, and to- morrow ia 
cast into the oven, how much more will he cloth« 

* From TpstrCi ', any word (timed from its primary signification. 

t The ingenioij Author cites this in the Section treating o| 
••Prsiper terms," which is -a trifling ovei sight j as it is plain tkel 
" lily »» Is used for tho Oenus " flower/* '• Solomon ' for the 8imi 
lies "King/* ko. 
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you?** Let us here adopt a tittle of the tasteless 
manner of modern paraphrasts by the substitution of 
more general terms, one of their many expedients of in* 
frigidating, and let us observe the effect produced by 
this change. * Consider the flowers, how they gradual* 
ly increase in their size ; they do no manner of work, 
and yet 1 declare to you, that no king whatever, in his 
most splendid habit is dressed up like them. If then 
God In his providence doth so adorn the vegetable pro- 
ductions, wnich continue but little time on the land, and 
are sifierwards devoted to the meanest uses, how much 
more will he provide clothing for you .'• How spiritless is 
the same sentiment rendered by these small variations ! 
The very particularizing of to-day and to-morrow, is infi- 
nitely more expressive of transitoriness, than any descrip- 
tion wherein the terms are general, that can be substi- 
tuted in its room." it is & remarkable circumstance that 
this characteristic of style is perfectly retained in tranS" 
lation, in which every other excellence of expression 
is liable to be lost ; so that the prevalence of this kind 
of language in the Sacred writers may be regarded as 
something exhibiting wisdom of design. It may be 
said with truth, that the book which it is the most 
necessary to translate into every languare, is chiefly 
characterised by that kind of excellence inmction whicn 
is least impaired by translation. 

§ J. But to proceed with the consideia- 
and sffiie. tiou of Tropes ; the most employed and most 
important of all those kinds of expressions 
which depart from the plain and strictly appropriate 
Style — all that are called by Aristotle, Xena — ^is the Me- 
taphor, in the usual and limited sense ; viz. a word sub- 
stituted for another, on account of the Resemblance or 
Analogy between their significations. The Simile oi 
Comparison may be considered as differing in form only 
from a Metaphor ; the resemblance being in that cas« 
lialed, which in the Metr.phor is implied.* Each may b§ 
« Lulu xii S7, 3a i See Logic, ckap. Ui. 
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founded either on Resemblance, strictly so called, i. € 
drrect resemblance between the objects themselves in 
question, (as when we speak of " table-lwud, or com- 
paie great waves to mountains,) or on Analog, which 
is the resemblance of Ratios — a similarity of the rela- 
tions they bear to certain other objects; as when we 
speak of the " light of reason," or of •* revelation ;" or 
compare a wounded and captive warrior to a stranded 
ship. * The analogical Metaphors and Comparisons are 
botn the more frequent and the more strilune. They 
are the more frequent, because almost every ooject has 
such a multitude of relations, of di&rent kinds, to many 
other objects; and they are the more striking, because 
(as Dr. A. Smith has well remarked) the more remote 
and unlike in themselves any two objects are, the more 
is the mind impressed and gratified by the perception oi 
some point in which they agree. 

It has been already observed, under the head of Ex- 
ample, that we are carefully to distinguish between an 
Illustration, (i. e. an Argument from analogy or re- 
semblance,) and what is properly called a Simile or Com- 
parison, introduced merely to give force or beauty to 
the expression. The aptness and beauty of an Illustra- 
tration sometimes leads men to overrate, and sometimes 
to underrate, its force as an argument f 

With respect to the choice between the Metaphorical 
form and that of Comparison, it may be laid down as a 
general rule, that the former is always to be preferred,} 
wherever it is sufficiently simple and plain to be inmie 
diately comprehended ; but that which as a Metaphoi 
would sound obscure and enigmatical, may be well 
received if expressed as a Comparison. We may say, 
f. g. with propriety, that " Cromwell trampled on th« 
laws;'' it would sound feeble to say that "he treated 
the laws with the same contempt as a man does any 

* Roderick Dhn, in the Lkdy o the Lakt. 
t Sm part.Lchap. iii. ^ 8. , ^ r *^ 

t "EoTir h tlxiov iiernhop^, Ua^tpovea itpoaBiati' dii htm 4M 
fri WK9OTi0tdi K. r. > Aristotle. Fuel, book iii. chap. 10 
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Uiing which he trainples under his feet." On tha othei 
hand it would be baish and obscure to say, ** die 
stranded vessel lay shaken by the waves,'* meaning the 
wounded Chief tossing on the bed of sickness ; it ia 
therefore necessary in such a case to state the resem- 
blance. But this is never to be done more fully than 
is necessary to perspicuity ; because all men arc more 
Metaphori- gratihed at catching the Resemblance for 
sal simUe. themselves, than at having it pointed out to 
them.* And accordingly the greatest masters of this 
kind of style, when the case will not admit of pure 
Metaphor, generally prefer a mixture of Metaphor with 
Simile ; first pointing out the similitude, and afterwards 
employing metaphorical terms which imply it; or vice 
versd, explaining a Metaphor by a Statenient of the 
Comparison. To take examples of both kinds from 
on Author who particularly excels in this point; 
(speaking of a morbid Fancy,) 

■ like tho bat of Indian brakes, 
Her pinions fan the wound she makes, 
And soothinff thus the dreamer's paiu, 
She drinks the life-blood from the vem.\ 

The word "like" makes this a Comparison ; but tlie 
three succeeding lines are Metaphorical. Again, to 
lake an instance of the other kind : 

They melted from the field, as snow, 
' When streams are swoln, and south winds blow, 
Dissolves in silent dew^ 

Of the words here put in italics, the former is a 
Metaphor, the latter introduces a Comparison. Though 
the instances here adduced are taken from a Poet, thr 
judicious management of Comparison which they exem- 
plify, is even more essential to al*rose- writer, to whom 
*e8s license is allowed in the employment of it. It m a 
remark of Aristotle, {Rhet. book iii. chap. 4,) that the 
Bimile is more suitable in Poetry, and that Metaphor ii 

* Ti uavOdruv faStuJT h^i> (Pvaef Aristotle, Rket. book iii. chap t 
t Marmica. 
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tho only ornament of language in which the oratok mty 
freely indulge. He shotild, therefore, be the inoru 
careful to bring a Simile as near as possible to the 
Metaphorical form. The following is an example of 
the same kind of expression : '* Thej«e metaphysic riehts 
entering into common life, like rays of Ught which 
pierce into a dense medium, are, by the laws of nature, 
refracted from their straio^ht line Indeed, in the gross 
and complicated mass of numan passions and concerns, 
the primitive rights of man undergo such a variety of 
refractions, and reflections, that it becomes absurd to 
talk of them as if they continued in the simplicity of 
their original direction."* 

Metaphors may be employed, as Aristotle £ieTatiiiK 
observes, either to elevate or to degrade the or degrad- 
subject, according to the design of the Au- p^^JJ*** 
thor; being drawn from similar or corres- 
ponding objects of a higher or lower character. Thus 
a loud and vehement speaker may be described either 
as bellomng or as thxinderins. And in both cases, il 
the Metaphor is apt and suitable to the purpose design- 
ed, it is alike conducive to Energy. He remarks that 
the same holds good with respect to Epithets also, which 
may be drawn either from the highest or the lowest at- 
tributes of the thing spoken of. Metonymy likewise 
(in which a part is put for a whole, a cause for an ef- 
fect, &c.) admits of a similar varie^in its applications 

A happier example cannot be found than the one 
which Aristotle cites from Simonides, who, when ofier- 
«d a small price for an Ode to celebrate a victonr in a 
vto/tf-race, expressed his contempt for holf-asui^ 
^miLovQi,,) as they were commonly called ; but when a 
hunger sum was offered, addressed them in an Ode as 
' laughters of Steeds swift-as- the-storm." atKkoifbiwf 
tvTarper htnwf. 

Any Tro'pe (as is remarked by Dr. Campbell) adds 
kirrte to the expression when it tends to fix the mind on 

* Burke, on (Ac PrtficK Bwolution. 
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iSist psrt, or circumstance, in the object spoken of, which 
18 most essential to the purpose in hand, llius, ther« 
18 an Energy in Abraham's Periphnisis for "God," 
when he is speaking of the allotment f;f Divine punish- 
ment: " phali not the fudge of all the earth do right?" 
If ligain we were alluding to His omniscience, it would 
be more suitable to say, " this is known only to the 
Searcher of hearts f if, to \d& power, we should speak 
of Him as « the Almighty^ &c. 

Of Metaphors, those generally conduce most to that 
Energy or Vivacity of style we are speaking of, which 
illustrate an intellectual by a sensible object ; the lattei 
being always the most early familiar to the mind, and 
generally giving the most distinct impression to it 
Thus we speak of " unbridled rage,'* " deep-rooted pre- 
judice," "ff/otwng eloquence," a "stony heart," &a 
And a similar use may be made of Metonymy also : as 
when we speak of the " Throne," or the « Croum" foi 
" Royalty," — ^the " sword,** for " military violence," &c. 
Personify. ^ut the highest d^ree of Energy (and to 
ing Meta- which Aristotle chiefly restricts the tenn) is 
phors. produced by such Metaphors as attribute 
life and action to things inanimate ; and that, even when 
by this means the last-mentioned rule is violated, f . e. 
when sensible objects are illustrated by intellectual. For 
the disadvantage is overbalanced by the vivid impres- 
sion produced by the idea of personality or activity ; as 
when we speak of the rageol a torrent, bl furious storm, 
a river disdaining to endure its bridge, &c.* 

The figure called by Rhetoricians Prosopopoeia (liter* 
ally. Personification,) is, in fac i, no other than a Meta- 
phor of this kind: thus, in Demosthenes, Greece is 
represented as addressing the Athenians. So also io 
the book of Grenesis, (chap. iv. ver. 10,) "the voice ol 
Ihy brother's blood crielh unto me from the ground " 

Many such expressions, indeed, are in sucii comincMi 
(Me as to have lost all their Metaphorical force, i ~ 

* Fonttmindignntut. 
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they cease to suggest the idea belonging to their primary 
signification, and thas are become, practically, Proper 
terms. But a new, or at least unhackneyed. Metaphor 
of this kind, if it be not far-fetched and obscure, adds 
greatly to the force of the expression. This was a fa- 
irourite figure with Homer, from whom Aristotle ha>» 
cited several examples of it ; as " the raging arrow," 
" the darts eager to taste of flesh,"* " the mameless^** 
(or as it might be rendered with more exactness, though 
with less dignity, "the provoking) stone," {Xuas 
dvatcJ^f ,) which mocks the eflbrts of Sisyphus, &c. 

Our language possesses one remarkable advantage, 
with a view to this kind of Energy, in the constitution 
of its genders. All nouns in English, which express 
objects that are really neuter, are considered as strictly 
of the neuter gender ; the Greek and Latin, though pos- 
sessing the advantage (which is wanting in the lan- 
guages derived from Latin) of having a neuter gender, yet 
lose the benefit of it, by fixing the masculine or feminine 
genders upon many nouns denotine; things inanimate ; 
whereas in Engh'sh, when we speak of any such object 
in the masculine or feminine gender, that' form of ex- 
pression at once confers personality upon it. When 
** Virtue," e g. or our " Country," are spoken of as 
females, or " Ocean," as a male, &c. tliey are, by that 
vtxy circumstance, personified; and a stimulus is thus 
jiven to the imagination, from the very circumstance, 
that in calm discussion or description, all of these would 
be neuter; whereas in Greek or Latin, as in French or 
[talian, no such distinction could be made. The em- 
ployment of " VirtMS,** and "'Apcr^," in the feminine 
render, can contribute, accordindy, no animation to the 
Style, when they could not, without a Solecism, be em- 
ployed otherwise. 

* There is a peculiar aptitude in some of tlieso cxpreisions wUe% 
the modern student is very likely to overlook ; an arrow or dait, 
trom its flying witli a gfirmir.s motion, quivtrs violently when it atf 
'ixed ; tt.:;s suggesting the idea of a person trtmbling with trnfft 

16 
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Novelty In There is, however, very little, compaim' 
Metaphor, tively, of Energy produced by any Meta* 
phor or Simile that is in common use, and already 
familiar to the hearer. Indeed, what were originally 
the boldsst Metaphors, arc become, by long use, virtu- 
itily. Proper terms; (as is the case with the words 
" source," " reflection," &c. in their transferred senses) 
and frequently are even nearly obsolete in tlie literal 
sense, as in the words " ardour," " acuteness," " rami 
nate," " edificatfon,"* &c. If, again, a Metaphor oi 
Simile that is not so hackneyed as to be considered 
common property, be taken from any known Author, 
it strikes every one, as no less a plagiarism than if an 
entire argument or description had been thus transfer- 
red. And hence it is, that, as Aristotle remarks, the 
skilful employment of these, more than of any other, 
ornaments of language, may be regarded as a " mark of 
genius," {ei<^tac ctijielov.) Not that he means to say, 
as some interpreters suppose, that this power is entirely 
a gift of nature, and in no degree to be learnt ; on the 
contrary, he expressly aflirms, that the " perception oi 
resemblances,"! on which it depends, is the fruit of 
" Philosophy ;"t but he means that Metaphors are not 
to be, like other words and phrases, selected from com- 
mon use, and transferred from one composition to an- 
other,§ but must be formed for the occasion. 
Expiana- Some care is accordingly requisite, in or- 

tion of Me- der that they may be readily comprehended, 
tophora. ^^ ^^j^y ^^^ y^^^^ ^j^^ appearance of beinjj 

far-fetched and extravagant. For this purpose it ii 
usual to combine with the Metaphor a Proper tent 
which explains it; viz. either attributing to the term If 
its transferred sense, something which does not belonf 
to it in its literal sense ; or vice xersa, denying of it si 

• See Hindi's •' Three Scruples ;*» Trciacc. 

t Td Biioiov hOqv. Aristotle, Rhtt. l>ook ii. 

1 •PSov Ik ^iXoaofing. Aristotle. Rhet. book ii. an<I Ui 

% OVK ioTt irafi' a\\ov \alitiv. Ibid, book iix. 
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its transferred sense, something which does belong to if 
m its literal sense. To call the Sea the " watery bul- 
wark " ol our island, would be an instance of the former 
kind ; an example of the latter is the expression of a 
writer who speaks of the dispersion of some hostile 
fleet, by the winds and waves, " those ancient and «n- 
tubsidized allies of England." 

It is hardly necessary to mention the ob- Mixed and 
rious and hackneyed cautions against mix- £®"*p*®* 
*.ure of Metaphors ; and against any that are **«*•?"*»'■ 
complex and far-pursued, so as to approach to AHegory, 

In reference to the former of these faults, Dr. Johnson 
justly censures Addison for speaking of "bridling in 
his muse, who longs to launch into a nobler strain ;" 
" which," says the critic, " is an act that was never 
restrained by a bridle." Some, however, are too fastidi 
ous on this point. Words, which by long use in a 
transferkXl sense, have lost nearly all their metaphorical 
force, may fairly be combined in a manner which, 
taking them literally, would be incongruous. It would 
savour of hypercriticism to object to such an expression 
as " fertile source." 

In reference to the other fault — that of the too complex 
Metaphor — it should be observed that the more apt and 
striking is the Analogy suggested, the more will it have 
of an artificial appearance ; and will draw oif the read- 
er's attention from the subject, to admire the ingenuity 
displayed in the Style. Young writers of genius ought 
especially to be admonished to ask themselves frequent- 
ly, not whether this or that is a striking expression, but 
whether it makes the meaning more striking than an- 
other phrase would — whether it impresses more forcibly 
Ihe sentiment to be conveyed. 

§ 4. Epithets, in the rhetorical sense, de- v th tg 
note, not every adjective, but those only ^* 
which do not add to the sense, but signify something 
already implied in the noun itself ; as, if one says, " the 
glorious sun:" on the other hand, to speak of the 
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** rising" or " meridian sun " would not be considered 
as, in this sense, emplo^'ing an Epithet. 

It is a common piucticc with some writers to endea- 
vour to add force to their expressions by accumula- 
ting high-sounding Epithets, denoting the greatness, 
beauty, or other admirable qualities of the things spoker 
of: but the effect is generally the reverse of what is in- 
tended. Most readers, except those of a very vulgai 
or puerile taste, are disgusted at studied efforts to point 
out and force upon their attention whatever is remzirk- 
able; and this, even when the ideas conveyed are 
themselves striking. But when an attempt is made to 
cover poverty of thought with mock sublimity of lan- 
guage, and to set off trite sentiments and feeble argu- 
ments by tawdry magnificence, the only result is, fiat 
a kind of indignation is. superadded to contempt; as 
when (to use Quinctilian*8 comparison) an attempt is 
made to supply, by paint, the natural glow of a youthful 
aad healthy complexion. 

" A principal device in the fabrication of this Style," 
(the mock-eloquent,) " is to multiply epithets — dry ep- 
thets, laid on the outside, and into which none of the 
vitality of the sentiment is found to circulate. You ma> 
take a great number of the words out of each page, and 
find that the sense is neither more nor less for your 
having cleared the composition of these Epithets ol 
chalk of various colours, with which the tame thoughts 
had submitted to be rubbed over, in order to be made 
fine."* 

. We expect, indeed, and excuse in ancient 

st"fo writers, as a part of the unrefined simplicity 

of a ruder language, such a redundant use oi 
Epithets as would not be tolerated in a modern, even in 
a translation of their works ; the ** white milk," and 
** dark gore," &c. of Homer, must not be retained : at 
*€ast, not so frequently as they occur in the original 
Iriutotle, indeed, gives us to understanl *hat in his tioM 

Foster. Essay iy 
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(his liberty vviis still allowed to Poets ; but later taste is 
more fastidious. He censures, however, the adoption, 
by prose- writers, of this, and of every other kind of or- 
nament that might seem to border on the poetical ; and 
he bestows on such a style the appellation of ^^ frigid" 
{"ipvxpov,) which, at first sight, may appear somewhat 
remarkable, (though' the same expression, " frigid," 
might very properly be so applied in our own language 
also) because the words "warm," "glowing," and 
such-like Metaphors, seem naturally applicable to poo 
try. This very circumstance, however, does in reality 
account for the use of the other expression. We are, 
in poetical prose, reminded of, and lor that reason dis- 
posed to miss, the " warmth and glow" of poetry. It 
is on the same principle that we are disposed to speak 
of coldness in the rays of the moon, because they remind 
us of sunshine, but want its warmth ; and that (to use 
an humbler and more familiar instance) an empty fire- 
place is apt to suggest an idea of cold. 

The use of Epithets, however, in prose composition, 
is not to be proscribed ; as the judicious employment ol 
them is undoubtedly conducive to Energy. It is 
extremely difficult to lay down any precise rules on 
such a point. The only safe guide in practice must be 
a taste formed from a familiarity with the best authors, 
and from the remarks of a skilful critic on one's own 
compositions. It may, however, be laid down as a 
general caution, more particularly needful for young 
writers, that an excessive luxuriance of style, and 
especially a redundancy of Epithets, is the worse of the 
two extremes; as it is a positive fault, and a very 
ofiensive one ; while the opposite is but the absence oi 
an excellence. 

It is also an important rule, that the canUon 
boldest and most striking, and almost poeti- againit uni- 
cal, turns of expression, should be reserved ^^J* '*^* 
{as Aristotle has remarked, book iii. chap. 7,) 
Iqj the most ininassioncd parts of a discourse ; and that 
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tn aatlior should gutord against the vain ambition erf 
expressing every thing in an equally high-wrougfhl, 
brilliant, and forcible style. The neglect of this caution 
often occasions the imitation of the best models, to proye 
detrimental. When the admiration of some fine and 
animated passages leads a young writer to take those 
passages for his general model, and to endeavour to 
make every sentence he composes equally fine, he will, 
on the contrar}^ give a flatness to the whole, and 
destroy the effect of those portions which would have 
been forcible if they had been allowed to stand promi- 
nerU. To brighten the dark parts of a picture, produces 
much the same result as if one had darkened the bright 
parts; in either case there is a want of relief and 
contrast ; and Composition, as well as Painting, has its 
lights and shades, which must be distributed witn no 
less skill, if we would produce the desired effect.* 
Dsei of In no place, however, will it be advisable 

spitheu. to introduce any Epithet which does not 
fulfil one of these two purposes; 1st, to explain a 
Metaphor; a use which lias been noticed under that 
head, and which will justify, and even require, the 
introduction of an Epithet, which, if it had been joined 
to the Proper term, would have been glaringly super- 
fluous; thus -^schylusf speeiks of the " winged hound 
of Jove,*' meaning the eagle : to have said the " winged 
eagle,' would have had a very different effect ; 2dly, 
when the Epithet expresses something which, though 
implied in the subject, would not have been likely to 
Dccur at once spontaneously to the hearer's mind, and 
yet is important to be noticed with a view to the purpose 
m hand. Indeed, it will generally happen tnat *he 
Epithets employed by a skilful orator, will b* foun** to 
be, in fact, so many abridged argunents, th ^oroi M 
which is sufficiently conveyed by a mere hini ^ ♦< 

* Omnia vult belle Matho dicere : t&c aMgttani* 

MSt bene ; die neutmm . die mUqttemdtt ircIa 
t Prometheui 
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any one says. '* we ought to take warning from th« 
bloody reYoluiion of France," the Epithet suggests one 
of the reasons for our being warned ; and that, not less 
clearly, and more forcibly, than if the argument had 
been stated at length.' 

§ 5. With respect ^o the use of Antiqua- uncommon 
ted, Foreign, New-coined, or New-corn- Expresrioni 
pounded words,t or words applied in an unusual sense 
It may be sufficient to observe, that all writers, and 
prose- writers most, should be very cautious and sparing 
in the use of them ; not only because in excess they 

{)roduce a barbarous dialect, but because they are so 
ikely to suggest the idea of artifice ; the perception oi 
which js most especially adverse to Energy. The oc- 
casional apt introduction of such a term will sometimes 
produce a powerful effect ; but whatever may seem to 
Bavour of affectation, or even of great solicitude and 
study In the choice of terms, will effectually destroy 
the true effect of eloquence. The language which be- 
trays art, and carries not an air of simplicity and sincer- 
ity, may, indeed, by some hearers, be thought not only 
very fine, but even very energetic ; this very circum- 
stance, however, may be taken for a proof that it is not 
80 ; for if it had been they would not have thought 
about it, but would have been occupied, exclusively, 
with the subject. An unstudied and natural air, there- 
fore, is an excellence to which the true orator, i. e. ho 
who is aiming to carry his point, will be ready to sac- 
rifice any other that may interfere with it. 

The principle here laid down will espe- wordi 
cially apply to the choice of words, with a considered 
view to their Imitative, or otherwise appro- " wondi 

* See Part i. ch. iii. § 3. 

fit ii ft curious instance of wliimsical inconsistency, that m^nj 
who, with justness, censure as pedantic the frequent introdaetira 
of Oreek and Latin words, neither object to, nor refrain from, ■ 
•imilar pedantry with respect to French and Italian. 

This kind of affectation is one "of the dangers » of a /»«/« learn. 
lug ;" those who are really good linguists aro seldom so anxioof 
Id display their knowlcdso. 
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priate Sound. The attempt to make ** the sound an 
echo to the sense," is indeed more frequenllj[ to be njftf 
with in poets than in prose writers ; but it may bt 
worth remarking, that an evident effort after this kind 
of excellence, as it is offensive in any kind of composi- 
tion, would in prose appear jffeculiarly disgusting 
Critics treating on this subject have gone into opposite 
extremes ; some fancif uUy attributing to words, or com 
binations of words, an imitative power far beyond what 
they can really possess* and representing this kind of 
Imitation as deserving to be studiously aimed at ; and 
others, on the contrary, considering nearly the whole of 
this kind of excellence as no better than imaginary, 
and reo^ardin^ the examples which do occur, and have 
been cited, of a con^ruity between the sound and the 
sense, as purely accidental. 
The truth probablv lies between these two extremcb 
^n the firat place, that words denoting sounds, or em- 
ployed in describing them, may be imitative of those 
sounds, must be admitted by all ; indeed, this kind of 
Imitation is, to a certain decree, almost unavoidable, in 
our language at least ; which abounds, perhaps more 
than any other, in these, as they may be called, natu- 
rally expressive terms; such as "hiss,** "rattle," 
" clatter," " splash," and many others-t 

In the next place, it is also allowed by most, that 
quick or slow motion may, to a certain degree at least, 
be imitated or represented by words ; many short syl- 
lables (unincumbered by a clash either of vowels, or of 
consonants coming together) being pronounced in the 

* Pope has accordingljr been Juitlf censared for his ii^^onsisteac^p 
in making the Alexandrine represent both a quick and a slow mo 
Uon: 

1. *' Fliei o^r the unbonding corn, and skimi along the main.* 
3. ** Which, like a wounded make drags its glow length along.* 
In the first instance, he forgot that an JtUxandrine is long from 
containii g more feel than a common verse ; whereas a long kexam 
efer has but the same number of feet as a short one, and merefoif 
deing pronounced in the same time, seems to move more rapldlr. 
i See Waliis, Oram. Anglic. 
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aame time wilh a smaller number of long syllable \ 
abounding with these incumbrances, the fonner seems 
to have a natural correspondence to a quick, and th« 
latter to a slow motion ; since in the one a greater, and 
in the other a less space, seem to be passed over in the 
same time. In the ancient Poets, their hexameter ver- 
^^ being always considered as of the same length, i. e 
in respect of the time taken to pronounce them, what- 
ever proportion of dactyls or spondees they contained, 
this kind of Imitation of quick or slow motion, is the 
more apparent; and after making all allowances for 
fancy, it seems impossible to doubt that in many in- 
stances it does exist ; as, e. g. in the often-cited line 
which expresses the rollins: of Sisyphus's stone down 
the hill: 

AHOh htsira viSovie mXhitro \aas ivaiS/jS' 

The following passage from the JEneid can hardly 
be denied to exhibit a correspondence with the slow 
and quick motions at least, wnich it describes ; that of 
the Trojans laboriously hewing the foundations of a 
tower on the top of Priam's palace, and that of its sud- 
den and violent fall : 

*• AggrEuiferro circum, qua summa labantet* 
Juncturds tabtdata dubant^ divellimus altis 
SedibuSj impuCimvbsque^ ed lapsd repente ruinam 
Cum sonttu trahtt, et Ddndum super agmind late 
Inctdit." 

But, lastly, it seems not to require any excessive ex- 
ercise of fancy to perceive, if not, properly speaking, at 
Imitation^ by words, of other things besides sound and 
motion, at least, an Analogical aptitude. That there ii 

* The slow moyement of thii line would be much more percep 
tible, if we pronounced (a« doubtless the Latins did) the doublet 

eon$otumt9 ; " ag-gretri ferro mm^ma .•» but in Engliih, anr 

consequently in the English way of reading Latin or Greek, thi 
doubling of a consonant only serves to fix the place of the accent 
the latter of the twoUing never pronounced, except in a ▼•ttIsW 
comiwnnd words j as »• innate," " connaiural," " poor-rmte,** •» tmff 

17 
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gt least an apparent Analogy between things sensibk^ 
and things intelligible, is implied by numberless Meta- 
phors; asAvhen we speak of "rough, or harsh, soft, 
or smooth, manners," " turbulent passions," the ** stroke, 
or the storms of adversity," &c. Now if there are any 
words, or combinations of words, which have in their 
Bound a congruity with certain sensible objects, there 
is no reason why they should not have the same con- 
gruity with those emotions, <ictions,kc, to which these 
sensible objects are analogous. Especially, as it is 
universally allowed that certain musical combinations 
are, respectively, appropriate to the expression of grief, 
anger, agitation, &C. 

On the whole, the most probable conclusion seems to 
be, that many at least of the celebrated passages that 
are cited as Imitative in sound, were, on the one hand, 
not the result of accident, nor yet, on the other hand, oi 
study; but that the idea in the author's mind spontane- 
ously suggested appropriate sounds ; thus, when Mil- 
ton*s mind was occupied with the idea of the opening 
of the infernal gates, it seems natural that his expression. 

- and on their hinges grate 



Harsh thunder/ 

should have occurred to him without any distinct in- 
tention of imitating sounds 

It will be the safest rule, therefore, for a prose-writei 
at least, never to make any distinct effort after this kind 
of Energy of expression, but to trust to the spontaneous 
occurrence of suitable sounds on every occasion where 
the introduction of them is likely to have good effect. 
Technical § 6. It is hardly necessary to give any 
language, warning, generally, against the unnecessary 
Introduction of Technical language of any kind, when 
I he meaning can be adequately, or even tolerably, ex- 
pressed in conunon, a. e. unscientiiic words The terms 
and phrases of Art have an air of pedantic affectation. 
for which they do not compensate, b> even the spmll^si 
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appearance of increased Energy.* But there ^*J^ 
is an apparent exception to this lule, in the *^* *^"*' 
oase <»f what may be called the "Theological Style;* 
a peculiar phraseology, adopted more or less by a largi 
droportion of writers of Sermons and other religious 
works ; consisting partly of peculiar terms, but chiefly 
>f common words used in a peculiar sense or combina- 
ion, so as to form altogether a kind of diction widely 
iiflering from the classical standard of the Janguage. 
This phraseology having been formed partly from tlie 
>tyle of some of the most eminent Divines, partly, and 
bO a much greater degree, from that of the Scriptures, 
i e. of our Version, has been supposed to carrv with it 
»An air of appropriate dignity and sanctity, which greatly 
adds to the force of wnat is said. And this may, per- 
haps, be the case when what is said is of little or no 
intrinsic weight, and is only such meagre common-place 
as many religious works consist of : the associations 
which such language wiU excite in the minds of those 
accustomed ^ it, supplying in some degree the deficien* 
cies of the matter. But this diction, though it may 
serve as a veil for poverty of thought, will be found to 
produce no less the effect of obscuring the lustre of wha 
is truly valuable : if it adds an appearance of strength 
to what is weak, it adds weakness to what is strong ; 
and i!f pleasing to those of narrow and ill-cultivated 

* Of course this rule does not applv to avowedly technical lys 
terns of instruction. In such works the usual and the best rule is, 
to employ, as far as possible, such technical terms as custom has 
already established ; defining, modifying, restricting^ extending, 
kc. these, if necessary, as the occasion may require. Sometimes. 
«ow«vi)r, the introduction of new ones wlU be called for, either ia 
addition to the others, or in their stead, when there are very strong 
objections against these. 

it is no uncommon trick with como writers to invent and ad«pt, 
on the slightest pretext, complete new sets of technical terms, th« 
more strange and uncouth, the better for their purpose ; and thus 
to pass off long-known truths for prodigious discoveries, and gcd^ 
the credit of universal originality by the boldness of their innov» 
lions in language : like some voyagers of discovery, who jfofc^po* 
mSjuion of countries, whether bclbro-vi?.*ted or not, by formnlli 
giving them n "^ •; naniex. 
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minds, it is in a still higher degree repulsive to perso-.f 
of taste. 

It may be said, indeed, with truth, that the improre^ 
ment of the majority is a higher object than the gratifi- 
cation of a refined taste in a few ; but it may be doubted 
whether any real Energy, even with respect to any clasi 
of hearers, is gained by the use of such a diction as that 
of which I am speakmg. For it will often be found 
that what is received with great appipbation, is ye* 
(even if, strictly speaking, understood) but very little 
attended to, or impressed upon the minds of the hearers 
Terms and phrases which have been lon^ familiar tc 
them, and have certain vague and indistmct notions 
associated with them, men often suppose themselves to 
understand much more fully than they do ; and still 
oftener give a sort of indolent assent to what is said, 
without makin? any efibrt of thought. 

It IS justiy observed by Mr. Foster, {Essay ir.) when 
treating on this subject, that "with regard to a con- 
siderable proportion of Christian readers and hearers, a 
reformed language would be excessively strange to 
them ;*' but that *' its being so strange to them, would 
6e a proof of the necessity of adopting it, at least, ia 
part, and by degrees. For the manner in which somis 
of them would receive this altered diction, would prove 
that the customary phraseology had scarcely given 
them any clear ideas. It would be found that the 
peculiar phrases had been not so much the vehicles of 
ideas, as the substitutes for them.* These readers and 
hearers have beei accustomed to chime to the sound, 
without apprehending the sense ; insomuch, that if they 
hear the very ideas which these phrases Bignify. 
expressed ever so simply in other language, they do 
not recognise them.*' 

* It may be added that many would at once take for granted thil 
any alteration in the statement of any doctrine, though the phrmset 
they had been accustomed to were arowedly of Man's frtming— 
implies a rejection of the doctrine itself; an/1 they would aeCM^ 
lnn;l V raise a cry of Hercs". 
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He observes also, with much truth, that the studieo 
incor|>oration and imitation of the language cf thi! Serif • 
tures in the texture of any discourse, neither indicates 
reverence for the sacred composition, nor adds to the 
dignity of that which is human : but rather diminishes 
that of such passages as might be introduced from the 
sacred writings in pure and distinct quotation, standmg ' 
contrasted with the general Style of the work. 

Of the Technical terms, as they may be called, of 
rheology, there are many, the place of which might 
•asily be supplied by corresponding expressions in com- 
mon use : there are many, again, which are remnants 
of the philosophy of the School-men, but are employed 
frequently by persons who know nothing of the meta- 
physical theories which gave rise to the use of such 
terms :* there are others, doubtless, which, denoting 
ideas exclusively belonging to the subject, could not be 
avoided without a tedious circumlocution ; these, there- 
fore, may be admitted as allowable peculiarities of dic- 
tion ; and the others, perhaps, need not be entirely dis- 
used ; but it is highly desirable that both should be very 
frequently exchanged for words or phrases entirely free 
from any technical peculiarity, even at the expense ot 
some circumlocution. Not that this should be done so 
constantly as to render the teims in question obsolete ; 
but by introducing frequently, both the term, and a sen- 
tence explanatory of the same idea, the evil just men- 
tioned — ^the habit of not thinking, or not thinking at- 
tentively, of the meaning of what is said — ^will be, in 
great measure, guarded against ; the technical words 
Uiemselves will make a more forcible expression — and 
the danger of sliding into unmeaning cant will be materia 
ftlly lessened. Such repetitions, therefore, will more thai 
compensate for, or rather will be exempt from, any ap 
peaiance of tediousness, by the addition both of Perspi. 
equity and Energy. 

" It must Indeed be acknowledged, that in many caaes 

* Ree Hampden, Bamfiton f.ed 
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innovations have been introduced, partly by theceasini; 
to employ the words designating those doctrines vvhicS 
were designed to be set aside : but it is probable they 
may have been still more frequently and successfully 
introduced under the advantage of retaining the termSt 
while the principles were graidually subverted. And 
therefore, since the peculiar words can be kept to one 
invariable signification only by keeping that significa- 
tion clearly m sight, by means of something separatb 
from these words themselves, it might be wise in Chris- 
tian authors and speakers sometimes to express the 
ideas in common words, either in connexion with the 
peculiar terms, or, occasionally, instead of them. 
Common words might less frequently be applied as 
afiected denominations of things which have their own 
direct and common denominations; and be less fre- 
quently combined into uncouth phrases. Many peculiai 
and antique words might be exchanged for other single 
words 01 equivalent signification, and in common use 
And the small number of peculiar terms acknowledged 
and established, as of permanent use and necessity, 
might, even separately from the consideration of modi- 
fying the diction, be, occasionally, with advantage to 
the explicit declaration and clear comprehension of 
Christian trutli, made to give place to a fuller expression, 
in a number of common words, of those ideas of which 
they are single signs.*** 

it may be asserted, with but too much truth, that a 
very considerable proportion of Christians have a habit 
oi laying aside in a great degree their common sense, 
and letting it, as it were, lie dormant, when points of 
Religion come before them ; — as if Reason were utterly 
at variance with Religion, and the ordinary principles 
of sound Judgment were to be completely superseded 
on that subject And accordingly it will be found, that 
there are many errors which are adopted — many tnxthfl 
width aie overlooked, or not clearly understoofl-> una 

• Foater, Es»ay iv. n. 304. 
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many difficult: ?9 which stagger and perplex them— in 
want, properly speaking, of the exercise of theii 
common sense; i. e. in cases precisely analosous to 
such as daily occur in the ordinary alkdrs of life ; in 
which those very same persons would form a correct, 
clear, prompt, and decisive judgment. It is w^ell worthy 
of consideration, how far the tendency to this habit 
night be diminished by the use of a diction conformable 
*n the suggestions which have been here thrown out. 

§ 7. With respect to the Number of words 
employed, " it is certain," as Dr. Campbell depe?iant 
observes, *< that of whatever kind the senti- on the 
ment be, witty, humorous, ^ve, animated, or SJ^^^^®* 
sublime, the more briefly it is expressed, the 
Enei^ is the greater " — " As when the rays of the sun 
are collected into the focus of a burning-glass, the smallef 
the spot is which receives them compared with the 
surface of the glass, the greater is the splendour, so, in 
exhibiting our sentiments by speech, the narrower the 
compass of words is, wherein the thought is comprised, 
(he more energetic is the expression. Accordin^y, we 
find that the very same sentiment expressed difusely, 
will be admitted barely to be just; expressed concisely, 
will be admired as spirited." He afterwards remarks, 
that though a languid redundancy of words is in all 
cases to be avoided, the energetic brevity which is the 
most contrary to it, is not adapted alike to every subject 
and occasion. ** The kinds of writing which are less 
susceptible of this ornament, are the Descriptive, the 
Pathetic, the Declamatory,* especially the last. It is, 
besides, much more suitable in writing than in speaking. 
A reader has the command of his tune ; he may reful 
fast or slow, as he finds convenient ; he can perase a 
sentence a second time when necessary, or lay down 
the book and think. But if, in haranguing the people, 
vou comprise a great deal in few words, the hearei 

• This remark is made, and the principle of it (which Dr. Cam]^ 
kPi; hm ;mittod) subjoined, in part ii, chap. ii. ^ 3, of thisTreK^te 
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must have uncommon quickness of apprebenidoQ to 
/atch the meaning before you liave put it out of his 
power, by en^gins his attention to something else." 

The mode in which this inconvenience should be 
obviated, and in which the requisite expansion may b« 
^iven to anything which the persons addressed canno* 
comprehend in a very small compass, is, as I have 
already remarked, not so mach by increasing the num- 
ber of words in which the sentiment is conveyed in each 
sentence, (though in this, some variation must of course 
be admitted,) as by repeating it in various forms. The 
uncultivated and the dull wiU require greater expansion, 
and^-nore copious illustration of the same thought, than 
;he educated and the acute ; but they are even still more 
liable to be wearied or bewildered by prolixity. If the 
material is too stubborn to be speedily cleft, we must 
patiently continue our efilorts for a longer time, in ordei 
to accomplish it : but this is to be done, not by making 
each blow fall more dotoly, which would only enfeeblf 
tliem, but by often-repeated blows, 
verbosit '^ *^ needful to insist the more on thi 
fiiTveneto energetic effect of Conciseness, because se 
perspicuity many, especially young writers and speakers 

energy. *^'® *P^ ^° ^^ ^"^° * ^^^^ °^ pompous Verbo- 
sity, not from negligence, but from an idea thai 
they are adding both Perspicuity and Force to what ii 
said, when they are only incumbering the sense with a 
needless load of words. And they are the more likelji 
to commit this mistake, because such a style will often 
appear not only to the author, but to the vulgar, (t. e. 
the vulgar in intdlect,) amon^ his hearers, to be very 
majestic and impressive. It is not uncommon to hear 
a speaker or writer of this class, mentioned as having a 
** very fine command of language," when, perhaps, it 
might be said with more correctness, that ** his language 
has a command of him ;*' t. e. that he follows a train ol 
K'ords rather than of thought, and strings together ail 
the striking expressions that occur to h'm on the sub^ecli 
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/nstead of first formlDg a clear notion of the seDse lit 
wishes to convey, and then seeking for the most appro- 
priate vehicle in which to convey it. He has but the 
same " command of language " that the rider has of a 
horse which runs away with him. 

If, indeed, any class of men are found to be the most 
effectually convineed,per8uaded, or instriicted,hy & tur- 
gid amphfication, it is the orator's business, true to his 
object, not .to criticise or seek to improve their taste, but 
to accommodate himself to it But it will be found that 
this is not near so often the case as many suppose. The 
orator may often by this kind of style gain great admi- 
ration, without being the nearer to his proper end, 
which is to carry his point. It will frequently happen 
that not only the approbation, but the whole attention 
of the hearers will have been confined to the Sljle, 
which will have drawn their minds, not to the subject, 
hut from it. In those spurious kinds of oratory, indeed, 
which have been above mentioned, (p. iii. chap. ii. § 4, 
5, 6,) in which the inculcation of the Subject-matter is 
not the principal object proposed, a redundancy of words 
may often be very suitable ; but in all that comes with- 
in the legitimate province of Rhetoric, there is no £eiuU 
to be more carefully avoided.* 

* " By a multiplicity of words the Mntiment if not set offand ao 
commodated, but like David, in Saul's armour, it is inc(i,aibered and 
oppressed. 

•* Yet this is not the only, or periiaps the worst eoasoqu^nee re 
suiting from this manner of treating Sacred writ ;'* {jparapkrating} 
'* we are told of the torpedo, that it has the wonderful quality m 
numbing every thing it touches ; a paraphrase is a torpedo. By ita 
!nfliience the most vivid sentiments become lifeless, the most sab* 
kime are flattened, the most fervid chilled, the most vigorous ener- 
vated. In the very best compositions of this kind that can be ex 
Kcted, the Gospel may be compared to a rich wine of a higk 
vonz, diluted in such a quantity of water as rendors it extremidy 
wrid ' Campbell, Rketorie, book iu. chap. ii. ^ 3. 

It should be observed, however, that to some palates or stomachs 
A dilution may be necessary. Nor doen Dr. Campbell mean, I ap> 
prehend, that there are not many passages in Scripture whick 
require expansion with a view to their being fully comprehend 
•d by an ordinal y reader. But a regular paraphrase genera ^ 
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It will therefore be advisable for a tyro in composi* 
lion to look over what he has written, and to strike out 
every word and clause which he finds will leave the 
passage neither less perspicuous nor less forcible than 
it was before : ^*quamvis invita recedantf* remember- 
ing that, as has been aptly observed, •« nobody knows 
what good things yoa leave out ;" if the general ^ect 
is improved, that advantage is enjoyed by the reader, 
analloyed by the regret which the author ma}r feel at 
the omission of any thing which he may think in itself 
excellent 

But this is not enough ; he must study contraction as 
well as omission. There are many sentences which 
would not bear the omtmon of a single word consistent 
\y with perspicuity, which yet may be much more con- 
cisely expressed, with equal clearness, by the employ 
ment of different words, and by recasting a great part 
of the expression. Take for example stich a sentence 
as the following : 

" A severe and tyrannical exercise of power must 
become a matter of necessary policy with Kines, when 
their subjects are imbued with sucn princi- 
^mppca- pj^ ^ justify and authorize rebellion ;" this 
sentence could not be advantageously, nor 
to any considerable degree abridged, by the mere omis- 
sion of any of the words ; but it may be expressed in a 
much shorter compass, with equal clearness and far 
greater energy, thus; "Kings will be iymats from 
policy, when subjects are rebels from principle."* 

The hints I have thrown out on this point coincide 
pretty nearly with Dr. Campbeirs remark on " Verbo- 
nty," as contradistinguished from <* Tautology,*'^ and 

cxiwndf CMry passage, easy or hard, nearly to the same degree j 
it applies a magnifying-glass of equal power to the gnat tad to tba 
camel. 

* Burke. 

t Tautology, which he describes as " either a repetitioB of the 
same sense in different words, or a representation of any thing as 
the cause, condition, or consequence, of itself,*' is, in most instan 
*es. (of the latter kind at least,) accounted an offence rather againi# 
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from « Pleonasm:' " The third and lasi fault 1 shall 
mention against vivid Conciseness is Verbosity. This, 
it may be thought, coincides with the Pleonasm already 
discussed. One difference however is this ; in the Pie 
onasm there are words which add nothing to the sense 
in the Verbose manner, not only single words, but 
Urhole clauses, may have a moaning, and yet it were 
better to omit them, because what they mean is unim- 
portant. Instead, therefore, of enlivening the cxpres- 
mon, they make it languish. Another difference is, thai 
in a proper Pleonasm, a complete correction is always 
made by razing. This will not always answer in the 
Verbose style ; it is often necessary to alter as well as 
blot."* 

§ 8. It is, of coarse, impossible to lay down 
precise rules as to the decree of Conciseness newto be 
which is, on each occasion that may arise, rec<mcUe<? 
allowable and desirable ; but to an author J^^jjJJKr" 
who is, in his expression of any sentiment, 
wavering between the demands of Perspicuity and ol 
Energy, (of which the former of course requires the 
tirst care, lest he should fail of both,) and doubting 
whether the phrase which has the most of forcible bre- 
vity, will be readily taken in, it may be recommended 
to use both expressions; — first to expand the sense, suf- 
ficiently to be clearly understood, and then to contract 
it into the most compendious and striking form. This 
expedient might seem at first sight the most decidedly 
adverse to the brevity recommended ; but it will be 
found in practice, that the addition oi a compressed and 

cimediMt thanAr«0tCjf ; the example he giveffrom Bolingbroke, 
*^ how many are there by whom these Hdingt of good imw« were 
never heard," would usually be reckoned a blunder rather than aa 
Instance of prolixity; like the expression of " Sineeun plfccei 
whidh have no duty annexed to them." '* The Pleonasm," he ob> 
serves, "implies merely superfluity. Thoueh the words do not, 
\a in the Tautology, repeat the sense, they add nothing to It ; e. g, 
they returned [back again] to the [samel city [firoml whence fkcf 
tame [forth."l Campbell, RkeioHc, book iii. chap. il. § % 
* Campuell. RAeforir, book. iii. char. ii. sec. 3, part ilL 
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pithy expression of the sentiment, which has been al 
ready stated at greater length, will produce the effect ol 
brevity. For it is to be remembered that it is not on 
account of the actual number of words that difiusenesa 
is to be condemned, (unless one were limited to a cer- 
tain space, or time,) but to avoid the flatness and te- 
diousness resulting from it ; so that if this appearance 
can be obviated by the insertion of such an abridged 
repetition as is here recommended, which adds poig- 
nancy and spirit to the whole. Conciseness will be, 
practically, promoted by the addition. The hearers 
will be struck by the forcibleness of the sentence which 
they will have been prepared to comprehend; tbey 
will understand the longer expression, and remember 
the shorter. But the force will, in general, be totally 
destroyed, or much enfeebled, if the order be reversed ; 
—if the brief expression be put first, and afterwards ex- 
panded and explained ; for it loses much of its force 
if it be not clearly understood the moment it is uttered ; 
and if it be, there is no need of the subsequent expaa- 
sion. The sentence recently quoted from Burke, as au 
instance of energetic brevity, is in this manner brought 
in at the close of a more expanded exhibition of th« 
sentiment, as a condensed conclusion of the whole- 
•• Power, of some kind or other, will survive the shock 
in which manners and opinions perish ; and it will find 
other and worse means lor its support. The usurpation 
which, in order to subvert ancient institutions, has de- 
stroyed ancient principles, will hold power by arts sim- 
ilar to those by which it has acquired it. When the 
old feudal and chivalrous spirit of fealty, which, by 
by freeing kings from fear, freed both kings and sub- 
jects from the precaution of tyranny, shall be extinct 
in the minds of men, plots and assassinations will h% 
anticipated by preventive murder and preventive confis- 
cation, and that long roll of grim and bloody maxims, 
which form tlie political code of all Power, not stand- 
ing on its own honour, and the honour of those who 
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are to obey it. Kings will be tyrants from policy whei 
subjects are rebels from principle."* 

The same writer, in another passage of the samv 
work, has a para^ph in like manner closed and sum- 
med up by a strikmg metaphor, (which will often prove 
the most concise, as well as in other respects striking, 
form of expression,) such as would not have been so 
readily taken in if placed at the beginning. " To avoid, 
therefore, the evils of inconstancy and versatility, ten 
thousand times worse than those of obstinacy and the 
blindest prejudice, we have consecrated the State, that 
no man should approach to look into its defects or cor- 
ruptions but with due caution ; that he should never 
dream of beginning its reformation by its subversion ; 
that he should approach to the faults of the State as to 
the wounds of a father, with pious awe and trembling 
solicitude. By this wise prejudice we are taught to 
look with horror on those children of their country who 
die prompt rashly to hack that aged parent in pieces, 
and put him into the kettle of magicians, in hopes that 
by tneir poisonous weeds, and wild incantations, they 
may regenerate the paternal constitution, and renovate 
ieir father's life."t 

This, however, being an instance of what may be 
called the classical Metaphor, no preparation or explana- 
tion, even though sufficient to make it intelligible, could 
render it very striking to those not thoroughly and 
eaily familiar with the ancient fables of Medea. 

The Preacher has a considerable resource, of an ana- 
logous kind, in similar allusions to tb^ history, descrip- 
tions, parables, &c of SCRIPTURE, wLich wil^ o(ten 
famish useful illustrations and forcible metaphors, ii- 
an address to those well acquainted with the AihUa 
though these would be frequently unintelligible, anc 

* Bvrke, RefUetioru on the Revolution in France^ Woritt, voL T 
p 153. 

t Bitrke. Rf/l»chon» on tht Revolution ii Pranet, Werkt, WQl,t 
• 1891 
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always comparatively feeble, to persons not fanuliai 
wrilh Scripture.* 

stvle of Dr. So great, indeed, is the ef^ct of a skilfm 
lohnaon. interspersion of short, pointed, forcible sen- 
tences, that even a considerable violation of some of the 
foregoing rules may be, by this means, in a great degree, 
concealed ; and vigour may thus be communicated (if 
vigour of thought be not wanting) to a style chargeable 
even with tautology. This is the case with much of 
the langu£^e of Dr. Johnson, who is certainly on the 
whole an energetic writer ; though he would have been 
much more so, had not an over-attention to the round- 
ness and majestic sound of his sentences, and a delight 
in balancing one clause a^nst another, led him so 
frequently into a faulty redundanc3r. Take, as an in- 
stance, a passage in his life of Prior, whidi may be 
considered as a favourable specimen of his style : " So- 
lomon is the work to which he intrusted the protection 
of his name, and whidi he expected succeeding ages to 
regard with veneration. His affection was natural ; it 
had undoubtedly been written with great labour ; and 
who is willing to think that he has been labouring in 
vain ? He had infused into it much knowledge, and 
much thought ; had often polished it to elegance, often 
dignified it with splendour, and sometimes heightened 
it to sublimity ; he perceived in it many excellences, 
and did not discover that it wanted th:it without which 
all others are of small avail, the power of engaging 
cUtention and alluring curiosity, Tediousness is the 
most fatal of all faults; negligences or errors are single 
or local; but tediousness pervades the whole; other 
faults are censured and forgotten, but th» power of 
tediousness propagates itself. He that is weary th« 
first hour, is more weary the second ; as bodies forced! 
into motion contrary to their tendency, pa:^ more an4 
more slowly through every successive intei val of since. 
Unhappily this pernicious failure is tha/ whicn ik^ 

• See Appendix, [M.) 
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Author is least able to discorer. We are seldom liiOi 
some to ourselves ; and the act of composition fills and 
delights the mind with change of language and succe»- 
sion of images : every couplet when produced is new ; 
and novelty is the great source of pleasure. Perhaps 
no man ever thought a line superfluous when he first 
wrote it; or contracted his work till his ebullitions of 
jinvention had subsided." 

It would not have been just to the author, nor even 
so suitable to the present purpose, to cite less than the 
whole of this passage, which exhibits the characteristic 
merits, even more strikingly than the defects, of the 
writer. Few could be found in the works of Johnson, 
and still fewer in those of any other writer, more 
happily and forcibly expressed; yet it can hardly be 
denied that the parts here distinguished by italics are 
chargeable, more or less, with Tautology. 

It happens, unfortunately, that Johnson*s 
style is particularly easy of imitation, even ^^^^ ^ 
by writers utterly destitute of his vigour of 
thought ; and such imitators are . intolerable. They 
bear the same resemblance to their model, that the 
annour of the Chinese, as described by travellers, con- 
sisting of thick quilted cotton covered with stiii glazed 
paper, does to tnat of the ancient knights; equally 
glittering, and bulkjr, but destitute of the temper anil 
firmness which was its sole advantage. At first sight, 
indeed, this kind of style appears far from easy oi 
attainment; on account of its being remote from thi 
colloquial, and having an elaborately artificial appear- 
ance; but in reality, there. is none less difiScult to 
acquire. To string together subfttantivea, connected by 
conjunctions, which is the characteristic of Johnson's 
Style, is, in fact, the rudest and clumsiest mode oi 
expressing our thoughts : we have only to find namin 
for our idieas, and then put them together by connec- 
tives, instead of interweaving, or mther felttnt^ ^nea 
V>gethcr, by a due "admixture of verbs, participles, prt 
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positions, &c So that this way of writing, as contnurtaf 
with the cthor, may be likened to the primitiye radc 
carpentry, in which the materials were united by coarse 
external implements, pins, nails, and cramps, when 
compared with that art in its most improved state, after 
the invention of dovetail-joints, grooves, and mortices, 
when the junctions are effected by forming properly the 
extremities of the pieces to be joined, so as at once to 
consolidate and conceal the juncture. 
Variouf If anyone will be at the pains to compare 

proportions a few pages, taken from almost any part of 
tives ki*'dlK Johnson's Works, with the same quantity 
ferent from any other of our admiretl writers, noting 

•tyiM. down the number of substantives in each, he 
will be struck with the disproportion. This would be 
still greater, if he were to examine with the same view 
an equal portion of Cicero ; but it must be acknowledged 
that the genius of the I^atin langruaee allows and 
requires a much smaller proportion of substantives than 
are necessary in our own : especiaUy such as express 
qualities in the abstract. 

§ 9. In aiming at a concise Style, how- 
Uvc^ty le. ever, care must of course be taken that it be 
not crowded. The frequent recurrence of 
consi'lerable ellipses, even when obscurity does not 
result from them, will produce an appearances of affected 
and laborious compression, which is offensive. The 
author who is studious of energetic brevity, should aim 
at what may be csdled a suggestive style ; such, that is, 
as, without making a distinct, though brief, mention of 
a multitude of particulars, shall put the hearer's mind 
into the same train of thought as the speaker's, and 
iiu|gcst to bim more than is actual Iv expressed. 

Such a Atyv may be compared to a good map, whicn 
Bia*'k« distincu} the great outlines, settine down the 
(;i»f««pal livers, town-*, mountains, &c., leaving the 
unaiginatioQ .o suppiy the villaerps, hillocks, and 
■'wwnlets which, if they were a'* inserted in their 
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doe proportions, would crowd the maj^ though after aO 
cbey could not be discerned without a microscc]fe. 

Artstotle*s style, which is frequently so elliptical as 
to be dry and obscure, is yet often, at the very same 
time, unnecessarily diffuse, from his enumerating much 
that the reader would easily have supplied, if me resi 
had been fully and forcibly stated. He seems to have 
regarded his readers as capable of going along vnlh him 
readily, in the deepest cUscussions, but not, of going 
beyond him, in the most simple ; u e. of filling up his 
meaning, and inferring what he does not actually 
express; so that in many passages a free translator 
night convey his sense in a shorter compass, and yet 
in a less cramped and elliptical diction. A jnrticuiaf 
statement, example, or proverb, of which the general 
application is obvious, will often save a lon^ abstract 
rule, which needs much explanation and limitation; 
and will thus suggest much that is not actually said ; 
thus answering the purpose of a mathematical diugram, 
which, though itself an individual, serves as a repre* 
sentative of a class. Slight hints also respecting the 
subordinate branches of any subject, and notices of the 
principles that will apply to them, &c. may often be 
substituted for digressive discussions, which, though 
laboriously compressed, would yet occupy a much 
mater space. Judicious divisions likewise and classi- 
fications, save much tedious enumeration ; and, as has 
been formerly remarked, a well-chosen epithet may 
often suggest, and therefore supply the place of, ar. 
entire argument. 

It would not be possible, within a moderate compass, 
to lay down precise rules for the suggestive kind ol 
wiitmg I am speaking of ; but if the slight hints here 
given are sufficient to convey an idea of the object to 
Be aimed at, practice will enable a writer gradmilly to 
form the habit recommended. It may be worth \yhile, 
however, to add, that those accustomed to rational con^ 
wermtion, will find in that, a very useful exercise^ with 
18 
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B view to this point, (as well as to almost every otlier 
connected with Rhetoric ;) since, in conyersation, a man 
naturally tries first one and then another mode of ex- 
pressing his thoughts, and stops as soon as he perceiyes 
that his companion fully comprehends his sentiments i 
and is sufficiently impressed with them. 

§ 10. I have dwelt the more earnestly on the head of 
Conciseness, because it is a quality in which young 
writers (who are the most likely ^^ seek for practical 
benefit in a Treatise of this kind) are usually most de- 
ficient ; and" bet^use it is commonly said that, in them, 
exuberance is a promising sign ; without sufficient care 
being taken to qualify this remark, b^ adding, that this 
over-luxuriance must be checked by judicious pruning. 
If an early proneness to redundancy be an Indication of 
natural genius, those who possess this genius should be 
the more sedulously on their guard against that fault. 
And those who do not, bhould be admonished that 
the want of a naturd gift c&nnot be supplied by copy- 
ing its attendant defects. 

The praises which have been bestowed on 
Copious- Copiousness of dictioD, have probably tended 
deiJendent to mislead authors, into a cumbrous verbosity. 
sioiT*" It should be remembered, that there is no read 
Copiousness in a multitude of synonymea 
and circumlocutions. A house would not be the bettei 
furnished for being stored with ten times as many ol 
some kinds oi articles as were needed, while it was 
perhaps destitute of those required for othe>* purposes , 
nor was LucuUus's wardrooe, which, according to 
Horace, boasted five thousand mantles, necessarily well 
stocked, if other articles of dress were wanting. The 
completeness of a library does not consist in the number 
of volumes, especially if many of them are dvplicates; 
but in its containing copies of each of the most valuable 
works. And in like manner, true Copiousness of Ian* 
gnage consists in having at command, as far as possible, 
a ftuitable expression for each different ino^i&c9iion of 
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liiought, Thiff, consequently, will often save much cir 
iumlocution ; bo that the greater our command of Ian 
guage, the more concisely we shall be enabled to write. 

in an author who is attentive to these principles, dif ■ 
fuseness may be accounted no dangerous fault of style, 
because practice will gradually correct it ; but it is oth- 
erwise with one who fdeases ^iffi«e(/* in stringing to- 
gether well-sounding words into an easy, flowmg, and 
(falsely called) copious style, destitute of nerve ; and 
who is satisfied with a small portion of matter ; seeking 
to increase, as it were, the appearance of his wealth by 
hammering out his metal thin. Thts is far from a cura 
ble fault. When the style is fully formed in other re • 
s{)ccts, pregnant fulness of meaning is seldom superadded* 
hut when there is a basis of energetic condensation of 
thought, the faults of harshness, baldness, or even oh- . 
Bcurity, are much more likely \o be remedied. Solid 
gold mav be new moulded and polished ; but what can 
give solidity to gilding? 

§ 11. Lastly, the Arrangement of words Energy de- 
may be madie highly conducive to Energy, pendent on 
Th4 importance of an attention to this point, ^^ «rang» 
with a view to Perspicuity, has been already °^° 
noticed ; but of two sentences equaUy perspicuous, and 
consisting of the very same words, the one may be a 
feeble and languid, the other a striking and energetic 
expression, merely from the difference of Arrangement 

Some, among the moderns, are accustomed 
•o speak of the natural order of the words in JSer'oi 
A sentence, and to consider, each, the estab- wordi. 
liahed arrangement of his own language as 
>he nearest to such a natural order ; regarding that which 
prevails in Latin and in Greek as a sort of deranged and 
rregular structure. We are apt to consider that as most 
natural and intrinsically proper, which is the most fa- 
miliar to ourselves ; but there seems no good ground for 
usserting, that tho customnry structure of sentences ir 
•he ancient languages is le&s naluial, or less suitable i« 
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0ie purposes for which language is employed, than in 
*he modem. Supposing the established oroer in English 
ot in French, for instance, to be more closely conformed 
to tlie grammatical or logical anal} sis of a sentence, than 
that of Latin or Greek, because we place the Subject first, 
the Copula next, and the Predicate last, &c, it does not 
follow that such an arrangement is necessarily the best 
fitted in every case, to excite the attention, to direct it to 
the most essential points — ^to gratify the imagination 
—or to afitect the feelings. It is, surely the natural 
object of language to express as strongly as possible 
the speaka'^s ^ntiments, and to convey the same to 
the hearers; and that arrangement of words may 
fairly be accounted the most natural, by which aU 
men are naturally led, as far as the rules of their re* 
spective languages allow them, to accomplish this ob- 
ject The rules of many of the modem languages da 
indeed frequently confine an author to an order which 
he would otherwise never have chosen; but whaf 
translator of any taste would ever voluntarily alter th« 
arrangement of the words in such a sentence as Me^dAf/ 
J7 'Aprefu^ *E^eaiuv, which our language allows us tr 
render exactly, " Great is Diana of the Ephesians !* 
How feeble in comparison is the translation of Le Clerc 
"La Diane des £phisiens est une grande Dies^r 
How imperfect that of Beausobre, " La grande Dianf 
des Epkisiens r How undignified that of Saci, " Vivi 
la grande Diane des Ephisiens f* 
Advantage Our language indeed is, though- to a les» 
in point of decree, very much hampered by the same re- 
mentu^tha strictions ; it being in general necessary, foi 
ancient Ian- the expression of the sense, to adhere to an 
g^ages. Qj^gy which may not be in other respects the 
most eligible : *" Cicero praised Caesar," and ** Caeau 
praised Cicero," would be two very different proposi- 
tions ; the situation of the words being all that indicates, 
(from our want of Cases,) tohich is to be taken as the 
^•miiiativet and which as the accusative ; but such a 
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restriction is far from being an advantage. The trans- 
position of v^ords which the ancient languages admit 
oU conauces, not meiely to variety, bat to Energy, and 
even to Precision. 

If, for instance, a Roman had been directing the atten- 
tion of his hearers to the circumstance that even C(Bsar 
had been the object of Cicero's praise, he would, most 
likely, have put * Cssarem ** first ; but he would have 
put '* Cicero" first, if he had been remarking that, not 
only others, but even he had praised Caesar.* 

It is for want of this liber^^ of Arrange- 
iient that we are often compelled to mark ^ordir*" 
4ie emfhaiie words of our sentences by the 
roice, in speaking, and by italics, in writing; which 
would, in Greek or in Latin, be plainly indicated, in 
Aost instances, by the collocation alone. The sentence 
which Ins been often brought forward as an example 
'>f the varieties of expression which may be given to 
the same words, ** Will you ride to London to-morrow ?*• 
vjid which may be pronounced and understood in at 
least fire different ways, according as the first, second, 
&c. of the words is printed in italics, would be, by a 
Latin or Ghreek writer, arranged in as many different 
orders, to ans wa* these several intentions. The advan- 
tage thus gained must be evident to any one who con- 
siders how important the object is which is thus accom- 
plished, and for the sake of which we are often com- 
pelled to resort to such clumsy expedients ; it is like 
the proper distribution of the lights in a picture ; which 
is hardly of less consequence tlm the correct and lively 
representation of the objects. 

The 4th book of Q. Curtius begins with a passage 
which affords a good instance of the energetic effect 
fModHced by a skilful use of the licence of the I^tin 
lurraagcment: << Darius tanti modo exercitus rex, qo! 
trinififihantis magis quam dimicantis more, curru subli* 
mis inierat praelium, per loca quae p«-ope immensis agmi- 
* Seo L)gic, book i! chap. 4. ^ 1. 
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nlbus compleverat, jam inain'a, et ingenti solitadint 
ysstSLtfugiebat" I'he effect of the concluding verli 
placed where it is, is most striking. 
Italics and It must be the aim then of an author, who 
nndergcor- would write With Energy, to avail himaelJ 
'"^' of all the liberty which our language does 

allow, so to arrange his words that there anall be th« 
least possible occasion for underscoring and italics ; and 
this, of course, must be more carefully attended to by 
the writer than by the speaker; who may, by his mode 
of utterance, conceal, in great measure, a defect in this 
point It may be worth observing, however, that some 
writers, having been taught that it is a fault of style to 
require many of the words to be in italics, fancy, they 
avoid the fault, by omitting those indications where they 
are really needed ; which is no less absurd than to at- 
tempt remedying the intricacies of a road by removing 
the direction posts.* The proper remedy is, to endea- 
vour so to construct the style, that the collocation oi 
the words may, as far as is possible, direct the attention 
to those which arc emphatic ' y 

And the general maxim that should chiefly guide us, 
is, as Dr. Campbell observes, the homely saving, 
" Nearest the heart, nearest the mouth ;" the idea, 
which is the most forcibly impressed on the author's 
mind, will naturally claim the first utteiance, as nearly 
as the rules of the language will permit And it wiU 
be found that, in a majority of instances, the most Em- 
phatic word will be the Predicate; contrary to the rale 
which the nature of our language compels us, in most 
instances, to observe. It wUl often happen, however, 
that we do place the Predicate first, and obtain a great 
increase of Energy by this arrangement Of this licence 
our translators of the Bible have, in many instances. 

• The censure of frequent and Ion; Parentheses a:so leads son* 
writers into the like preposterous expedient of leaving out fhi 
marks ( ) by which they are indicated, and substituting commu 
astead of so framing each sentence that they shall not be r " ^ 
v i« 00 cuza to a lai&e man, to take away his cmtcheft 
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rery happily availed tliemsehes; as, «. g ir tbe sen* 
tence lately cited, ** Great is Diana of the Ephesians;' 
80 also, " Blessed is he that cometh in the name of thf 
Lord :" it is evident how much this would be enfeeblec 
by altering the arrangement into " He that cometh ii 
the name of the Lord is blessed." And, again, *' Silvei 
and €rold have I none ; but what I have, that give i 
unto thee."* Another passage, in which they mi^h* 
advantageously have adhered to the order of the ongi- 
nal, is, ** 'EveatVf iweae Ba/3«^6w, 17 ^eydXv,"t which 
would certainly have been rendered as correctly, ana 
more forcibly, as well as more closely, •« Fallen, fallen 
is Babylon, that great city," than, " Babylon is fallen, 
is fallen." 

The word ««IT" is frequently very ser- 
ficeable in enabling us to alter the arrange- ^ordiT* 
ment : thus, the sentence, " Cicero praised 
Cssar," which admits of at least two modifications of 
sense, may be altered so as to express either of them, 
by thus varying. the order : " It was Cicero that praised 
C«sar," or, " It was Cassar that Cicero praised." . " IT" 
'js, in this mode of using it, the representative of the 
Subject, which it thus enables us to place, if we will, 
after the Predicate. 

. Of whatever gender or number the subject referred 
to may be, «« IT " may, with equal propriety, be employ- 
ed to represent that subject Our tran^ators 01 the 
Bible have not scrupled to make «« IT " refer to a mas- 
adine noun : " It is I, be not afraid ;" but they seem to 
have thought it not allowable, as perhaps it was not, 
at the time when they wrote, to msike such a reference 
to a plural noun. ** Search the Scriptures — they are 
they which testify of Me *" we should now say, without 
toy impropriety, **lTis they,* ifc. 

§ 12. With rospect to Periods, it would 
be neither practically useful, nor even suita- *"^ 
ble to tho present object, to enter into an exaroioAtioi 
^ActRr. 6. fBiT. KTiit.X 
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of tha diflerent senses in which yarious authors hsfi 
employed the word. A technical term may allowably 
be employed, in a scientific work, in any sense not very 
remote from common uss^e, (especially when common 
usage is not uniform and invariable in the meaning affix 
ed to it,) provided it be clearly defined, and the defini- 
lion strictly adhered to. 

By a Period, then, is to be understood in this place, 
any sentence, whether simple or complex, which is so 
framed that the Grammatical construction will not admit 
of a close, before the end of it ; in which, in short, the 
meaning remains suspended, as it were, till the whole 

is finished. A loose sentence, on the con- 
tencM. "' trary, is, any that is not a Period;— any, 

whose construction will allow of a stop, so 
as to form a perfect sentence, at one or more places be< 
fore we arrive at the end. E. G. <* We came to cue 
journey's end — at last — ^wilh no small difficulty~>^ter 
much fatigue — ^through deep roads— and bad weather." 
This is an instance of a ver}* loose sentence ; (for it is 
evident that this kind of structure admits of degrees, 
there being no less than five places, marked by dadies, 
at any one of which the sentence might have terminate 
ed, so as to be grammatically perfect. The same words 
may be formed into a Period, thus : ** At last, after much 
fatigue, through deep roads, and bad weather, we came, 
with no small difficulty, to our journey's end." Here, 
no stop can be made at any part, so that the preceding 
words shall form a sentence before the fiiuil dose. 
These are both of them simple se;itences ; i «. not con- 
sisting of several clauses, but having only a single yerb ; 
so that it is plain we otu;ht not, according to this view, 
to confine the name of Period to complex sentences ; aa 
Dr. Campbell has done, notwithstanding his having 
adopted the same definition as has been here laid down 
Periodieon- Periods, or sentences nearly approaching 
teoe to En> to Periods, have certainly, when other things 
•'*'^' are equal, the advantage in point of Energy. 
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Ail unexpected continuation of a sentence which liie 
reader bad supiiosed to be concluded, especially if in 
reading aloud, he had, under that supposition, dropped 
his voice, is apt to produce a sensation in the mind of 
being disa^eably balked ; analogous to the unpleasant 
jar which is felt, when in ascending or descending stairs, 
we meet with a step more than we expected : and if 
this be often repeated, as in a very loose sentence, a 
kind of weary impatience results from the uncertainty 
when the sentence is to close. The objection , however, 
to loose sentences and consequent tendency towards the 
periodic structure, must have been greater among the 
Ancients than the Modems ; because the variety of ar- 
rangement which the ancient lan^ages permitted, and, 
in particular, the liberty of reserving the verb, on which 
the whole sense depends, to the end, made ihat struC' 
ture natural and ea^, in many instances in which, in 
our language, it would appear forced, unnatural, and 
affected. 

But the agreeableness of a certain degree. Tendency 
at least, of periodic structure, in all Ian- towardfth« 
guages, is apparent from this ; that they all Pgj*^?^® 
contain woids which may be said to have no ' ^^^ 
other use or signification but to suspend the sense, and 
lead the hearer of the first part of tne sentence to ex- 
pect the remainder. He who says, ** The world is not 
eternal, nor the work of chance ;*' expresses the same 
sense as if he said, ** The world is neither eternal^ nor 
the work of chance;" yet the latter would be generally 
preferred. So also, "The vines afforded 6ofA a refresh* 
ing shade and a delicious fruit;" the word "both* 
would be missed, though it adds nothing to the sense. 
Again, " While all the Pagan nations consider Religion 
■a one part of Virtue, the Jews, on the contrary, regasid 
Virtue as a part of Religion ;"* the omission of the first 
word would not alter the sense, b:it would destroythe 
Period ; to produce which is its only use. The MEN^ 

* Joiephiu. 
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AR,* aiid TE of the Greek are, in many places, subaer- 
vf^bt to this use alone. 

The jnodern languages do not indeed admit, as was 
observed above, of so Periodica style as the ancient do: 
but an author, who does but clearly understand what a 
Period is, and who applies the test I have laid down, 
will find it very easy, sifter a little practice, to compose 
in Periods, even to a greater degree than, in an Engliish 
writer, eood taste wiU warrant. His skill and care will 
be chiefly called for in avoiding all appearance of stiff- 
ness and affectation in the construction of them — in not 
departing, for the sake of a Period, too far from collo- 
quial usage — and in observing such moderation in the 
employment of this style, as shall prevent any betrayal 
of artmce, anything savouring of elaborate stateliness 
which IS always to be regarded as a worse fault than 
the slovenliness and languor which accompany a very 
loose style. •» ^ 

Loose and § 13. It should be observed, however, 
periodic that, as a sentence which is not strietly a 
clauses Period, according to the foregoing definition^ 
may yet approach indefinitely near to it, so as to pro- 
duce nearly the same effect, so, on the other hand. 
Periods may be so constructed as to produce much of 
the same feeling of weariness and impatience which 
results from an excess of loose sentences. If the dat^ses 
be very long, and contain an enumeration of many 
circumstances, though the sentence be so framed, that 
ive are still kept in expectation of the conclusion, yet 
It will be an impatient expectation ; and the reader will 
feel the same kind of uneasy uncertainty when the 
clause is to be finished, as would be felt respecting the 
sentence, if it were loose. Afid this will especially be 
the case, if the rule formerly g^iven with a view to 
Perspicuity, be not observed,! ci taking care that each 

• These two particles seem to be formed from uiveip% to " 
wait," and iieiv, to " bind— add on « 

♦ Part i\i. chap. i. ^ 8. 
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part of the senlence be understood, as it y.oeeeilB. 
Each clause, if it consist of seyeral parts, ajould bt 
continued with the same attention to their vialrial con- 
nexion, so as to suspend the sen?e, as is «{'fl{Joyed iu 
the whole sentence ; that it may be, as it were, a JPerio 
(/tc. clause And if one clause be long a^id another 
short, the sliorter sliould, if possible, be p it last^ 

Universally, indeed, a sentence will oil^n 
be, practically, too long, t. «. will have a of ®he *"^* 
tedious dragging effect, merely from its con longer or 
eluding with a much longer clause than it Jj®^" 
began with ; so that a composition which 
most .would censure as abounding too much in long 
sentences, may often have its defects, in great measure, 
remedied, without shortening any of them ; merely by 
reversing the order of each. This of course holds jjood 
with respect to all complex sentences of any coii^ider 
ilble length, whether . periods, or not. An in^^Whce of 
the, difference or efiect produced by this means. May be 
seen in such a sentence as the following : ** ll«e i^tite 
was made, under the pretence of serving it, in reality, 
the prize of their contention, to each of these opposite 
parties^ who professed, in specious terms, the one, a 
preference for moderate Aristocracy, the other, a desire 
of admitting the people at large to an equality of civ\I 
privileges.** This may be regarded as a complete 
period; aud yet, for the reason just mentioned, has a 
tedious and cumbrous effect. Many critics might recom- 
mend, and perhaps with reason, to break it into two or 
three; but it is to our present purpose to remark, that it 
might^be, in some de^ee at least, decidedly improved, 
by merely reversing the clauses ; as thus : " The two 
opposite parties, who professed in specious terms, the 
one a preference for moderate Aristocracy, the other a 
dfisire of admitting the people at large to an equality o] 
civil privileges, made the State, which they pretenie< 
to serve, in reality the prize of their contention **' 
•■ * ThucydJdef . on the Corcyref n fledition. 
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Another instance may be cited from a work, in which 
any occasional awkwardness of expression is the more 
conspicuous, on account of its general excellence, the 
Church Liturey ; the style of which is so justly admired 
for its femarkable union of energy with simplicity, 
smoothness, and elegance : the following passage from 
the Exhortation is one of the very few, which, from 
the fault just noticed, it is difficult for a good reader to 
deliver with spirit; "And although we ought at all 
times humbly to acknowledge our sins before God,|| 
yet ought we most chiefly so to do,|| when we assemble 
— and meet together — to render thanks for the g^reat 
benefits that we have received at his hands — to set forth 
his most worthy praise, to hear his most holy word, and 
to ask those things which are requisite and necessary — 
as well for the body as the soul." This is eyidently a 
very loose sentence, as it might be supposed to conclud} 
at any one of the three places which are marked by 
dashes ( — ) ; this disadvantage, however, may easily be 
obviated by the suspension of voice, by which a good- 
reader, acquainted with the passage, would indicate that 
the sentence was not concluded ; but the great fault is 
the len^h of the last of the three principal clauses, in 
comparison of the former two— (the conclusions of 
which are marked|| ;) by which a dragging and heavy 
effect is produced, and tne c«en(ence is made to appear 
longer than it really is. This would be more manifest 
to any one not familiar, as most are, with the passage ; 
but a good reader of the Liturgy will find hajdly any 
sentence in it so difficult to deliver to his own satisfac- 
tion. It is perhaps the more profitable to notice a 
blemish occurring in a composition so well known 
and so deservedly valued for the excellence, not only cA 
its sentiments, but of its language 

It is a useful admonition to young writers 

^tencef. with a view to what has lately been sud 

that they should, always attempt to recast tt 

ientence which does not please ; alterin.q: llie arrange 
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ment and entire constructioi of it, instead of mereW 
seeking to change one word for another. This wiu 
^ive a great advantage in point of Copiousness also ; 
or there may be, suppose, a substantive, which, either 
because it does not fully express our meaning, or for 
some other reason, we wish to remove, but can find no 
other to supply its place ; but the object may perhaps be 
easily accomplished by means of a verb, adverb, or some 
other part of speech, the substitution of which implies 
an alteration of the construction. It is an exercise, 
accordingly, which may be recommended as highly con* 
ducive to the improvement of Style, to practise casting 
a sentence into a variety of difierent forms. 

It is evident, from what has been said, that 
in compositions intended to be delivered, the ofgtrocture 
periodic style is much less necessary, and for the wri- 
therefore much less suitable, than in those ter and Um 
designed for rfie closet. The speaker may, *^ *' 
in most instances, by the skilful suspension of his voice, 
grive to a loose sentence the effect of a Period : and 
tnough, in both species of composition the display of 
art is to be guarded against, a more unstudied air is 
looked for in such as are spoken. 

The study of the best Greek and Latin writers may 
be of j^reat advantage towards the improvement of the 
Style m the point concerning which I have now been 
treating, (for the reason lately mentioned,) as well as in 
most others: and there is this additional advantage, 
(which, at first si^ht, might appear a disadvantage,) tha? 
the style of a foreign writer cannot be so closely imitateo 
as that of one in our own language : for this reason 
there will be the less danger of falUng into an obvioui 
and servile imitation.* 

§ 14. Antithesis has been sometimes reck- 
oned as one form of the Period ; but it is ° **^ 

* Bolingbroke may be noted as one of the most Periodic of Eaf 
Ueh writers ; Swift and Addison (though in other re^pf eta T«r| 
iiArcnt from each other) ate among the most loose. 
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evideat that, according to the riew here taken, it has no 
aecessaiy connexion with it One clause may be op^ 
posed to another, by means of some contrast between 
corresponding words in each, whether or not the clauses 
be so connected that the former could not, by itself, be 
t complete sentence. Tacitus, who is one of the most 
Antithetical, is at the same time one of the least Perio 
'iicof all the I^tin writers. 

There can be no doubt that this figure is calculated 
to add greatly to Energy. Erery thing is rendered 
more striking by contrast ; and almost every kind of 
subject-matter affords materials for contrasted expres- 
sions. Truth is opposed to error; wise conduct to 
foolish ; different causes often produce opposite efiects 
different circumstances dictate to prudence opposite con- 
duct; opposite impressions may be made by the same 
object, on difierent minds; and every extreme is op- 
posed both to the Mean, and to the other extreme. If ^ 
therefore, the language be so constructed as to contrast 
together these opposites, they throw light on each other 
by a kind of inutual reflection, and the view thus pre- 
sented will be the more striking. 
AntithegU ^Y *^*? means also we may obtain, cou 
condacive sistently with Perspicuity, a much peatet 
to concise- degree of Conciseness ; which in itself is so 
conducive to Energy ; e. g, " When Reason 
is asainst a man, he will be against Reasion ;*'* it would 
be hardly possible to express this sentiment not An- 
lithetically, so as to be clearly intelligible, except in a 
much longer sentence. Againi " Words are the Coun- 
ters of wise meni and the Money of fools;"* here we 
have an instance of the combined effect of Antithems 
and Metaphor in producing increased Energy, both di* 
rectly, and at the same time, (by the Conciseness resalt* 
':ng from them,) indirectly; and accordingly in such 
pomted and pithy expressions, we obtain tne gratifica- 
tion which, as Aristotle remarks results from ** the ae* 

* Hobbet 
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of feaming quickly and easily." The Antithelical ex- 
pression, "Party is the madness of many, for the ^n 
of a few," afibrds an instance of this construction in a 
sentence which does not contain two distinct clauses. 
So also " A Proverb is the wisdom of many, and the 
wit of one." 

Frequently the same words, placed in different rela 
lions with each other, will stand in contrast to them- 
Kelves; as in the expression, "A fool with judges; 
umong fools, a judge ;"* and in that given by Qumc- 
tilian, " rum ut edam vivo, sed ut vivam edo ;** " I do 
not live to eat, but eat to live ;" again, " Persecution is 
uot wrong because it is cruel ; but it is cruel because 
it is wrong :"t and again, in the beautiful lines, from 
the Arabic, by Sir W. Jones: 

*' On Parent knees, a naked neW'bom child 
Weepine thou aat'st while all around thee amiPd ; 
So live, that ainking on thy last long aleep. 
Thou then may'it smile, while all around thee weep.' 

All of these are instances also of perfect Antithesis, 
without Period; for each of these sentences might> 
grammatically, be concluded in the middle. So sdso, 
*' It is [indeed] a just maxim, that honesty is the best 
policy ; but he who is governed by that maxim is not 
An honest man." This Antithetical sentence is or is not 
A Period, according as the word "indeed" is inserted 
or omitted. Of the same kind is an expression m a 
Speech of Mr. Wyndham*s, " Some contend that I dis- 
approve of this plan, because it is not my own ; it would 
be more correct to say, that it is not my own, because 1 
disapprove it."t 

The use of Antithesis has been censured by some, ai> 
li it were a paltry and affected decoration, unsuitable to 
B chaste, natural and masculine style. Pope, accord- 

* CowiMir. t Romish Errors, chap. t. h 8. 

\ Great poiutedness and force is added to the argument from c«ii 
I •mriet (part i. chap. ii. ^ 6.) by the antithetical form of ezprwasioD 
IM Bote to part iv. chap. iv. ^ 1. 
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iQgly, liimself one dI the most antithetical of oor wn 
(ers, speaks of it, in the Dumdad, 'with contein|:t: 

•* I see a Chief, who leads my chosen sons, 
All arm'd with r.)ints, Antitheses, aiid Puns.** 

Caution "^^^ excess, indeed, of this style, by be • 

against ex- traying artifice, effectiull^r destroys Energy ; 
Sfttth is *^^ draws off the attention, even of those 
* ®*' * who are pleased vriih effeminate glitter, from 
the matter, to the style. But, as Dr. Campbell observes, 
" the excess itself mto which some writers have fallen 
is an evidence of its value — of the lustre and emphasis 
which Antithesis is calculated to give to the expression 
There is no risk of intemperance in using a liquor which 
has neither spirit nor flavour.'* 

It is, of course, impossible to lay down precise rules 
for determining, what will amount to excess, in the use 
of this, or of any other figure : the great safeguard will 
be the formation of a pure taste, by the study of the 
most chaste writers, and unsparing self-correction. But 
one rule always to be observed in respect to the antithe* 
tical construction, is to remember that in a true Antithe* 
sis the opposition is always in the ideas expressed 
Some writers abound with a kind of mock-antithesis, in 
which the same, or nearly the same sentiment which is 
expressed by the first clause, is repeated in a second ; or 
at least, in which there is but little of real contrast be- 
tween Uie clauses which are expressed in a contrasted 
form. This kind of style not only produces disgust in- 
stead of pleasure, when once the artifice is detected* 
which it soon must be, bi t also, instead of the brevity 
and vigour resulting from true Antithesis, labours unda 
the fault of prolixity and heaviness. Sentences whicft> 
mi^ht have been expressed as simple ones, are expand* 
ed into complex, by the addition of clauses, which add 
little or nothmg to the sense ; and which have been com- 
pared to the false handles and keyholes with which fur. 
niture is decorated, that serve no other purpose than to 
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forr es pond to ike real ones. Much of Dr. Jobnson'a 
writing is chai]^eable with this fault. 

Bacon, in his Rhetoric, furnishes, iu his common- 
places> (i. e. heads of Arguments, pro and contra, on a 
variety of subjects,) some admirable specimens of com 
pressed and striking Antitheses ; many of which are 
worthy of beine enrolled among the most approved pro- 
verbs ; e. g. <* He who dreads new remedies, must abide 
old evilh.** " Since thingi alter for the worse sponta- 
neously, if they be not altered for the better designedly, 
what end will there be of the evil ?" ** The humblest 
of the virtues the vulgar praise, the middle ones they 
admire, of the highest they have no perception:'* &c.* 

It will not unfrequently happen that an AnUthesia 
Antithesis maybe even more happily ex- without 
pressed by the sacrifice of the Period, if the P«"'^^ 
clauses are by this means made of a more convenient 
length, and a resting-place provided at the most suita* 
b]e point : e. ^. <' The persecutions undergone by the 
Apostles, f urmshed both a trial to their faith, and a con- 
firmation to ours: — a trial to them, because if human 
honours and rewards had attended them, they could not, 
even themselves, have been certain that these were not 
their object ; and a confirmation to w, because they 
would not have encountered such sufierings in the cause 
of imposture." If this sentence were not broken as it 
is, but compacted into a Period, it would have more 
heaviness of effect, though it would be rather shorter . 
e. g. ** The persecutions undergone by the Apostles, 
furnished botn a trial of their faith, since if human hon* 
ours, &c. &c, and also a confirmation of ours, because," 
&c. Universally, indeed, a complex sentence, whether 
antithetical or not, will often liave a degree of spirit and 
liveliness from the latter clause being made to turn hackt 
as it were, upon the fo/mer, by containing or referring 
to, some word that had there been mentioned : e. g. 
** The introducers of the now-established principles of 

Sec Appendix, [A '\ for some additional specimens 
19 
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Political-economy may fairly be considered to hayeinadi 
a great discovery; a discovery the more creditable, irom 
the circumstance that the facts on which it was founded 
had long been well-known to all." This kind of styk 
also may»as well as the Antithetical, prove offensive ii 
carried to such an excess as to produce an appearance 
of affectation or mannerism. 

§ 15. Lastly, to the Speaker especially, 
iationu the Occasional employment of the interroga- 
tive form, will often prove serviceable with a 
view to Energy. It calls the Bearer's attention more 
forcibly to some important point, by a personal appeal 
to each individual, either to assent to what is urged, or 
to frame a reasonable objection ; and it often carries 
with it an air of triumphant defiance of an opponent to 
refute the argument if he can. Either the Premiss* oi 
the Conclusion, or both, of any argument, may be sta- 
ced in this form ; but it is evident, that if it be introduced 
too frequency, it will necessarily fail of the object ol 
directii^ a particular attention to the most important 
points. To attempt to make every thing emphatic, is 
to make nothing emphatic. The utility, however, oi 
this figure, to the Orator at least, io sumciently estab. 
lished by the single consideration, that it abounds in thi 
Speeches of Demosthenes. 



Chap. III.— 0/ Elegance, 

§ 1. On the last quality of Style to be nou'ced — Ele. 
gance or Beauty — it is tne less necessary to enlarge- 
both because the most appropriate and charactenstie 
excellence of the class of compositions here treated of, 
is, that Energy of whirh [ have been speaking; and 

* The interrogative form is particularly suitable to the luinof 
iremias of a Dilemma, because that does not 



premiss of a Dilemma, because that does not categorically i 
but leares an opponent his choice of several ulternalives E«e L* 
fic, Sapp. to part lii. ^ 5. 
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•lao, because many of the rules lairl down under that 
head, are equally applicable with a view to £I^;anoe 
The same Choice, Niunber, and Arrangement of words, 
will, for the most par ;, conduce both to Ener- Ejepmee 
gy, and to Beauty. The two qualities, how- and Energy 
ever, are by no means undistinguishable : a ^^^ *^« 
Metaphor, for instance, may be apt, and '""®* 
striking, and consequently conducive to Energy of ex 
pression, even though the new image, introduced by iv, 
nave no intrinsic beauty, or be even unpleasant ; in 
which case it would be at variance with £iegance, or 
at least would not conduce to it. Elegance requires that 
all homely and coarse words and plumes should be 
avoided, even at the expense of circumlocution ; ti^ough 
they may be the most apt and forcible that knguage 
can supply. And Elegsmce imphes a smooth and eLsy 
flow of words in respect of the sound of the sentences'; 
though a more harsh and abrupt mode of expression 
may often be, at least, equally energetic. 

Accordingly, many are generally acknowledged to be 
forcible writers, to whom no one would give ue credit 
of Elegance ; and many others, who are allowed to be 
elegant, are yet by no means reckoned among the vig- 
orous and energetic. 

§ 2. When the two excellencies of Style 
are at variance, the general rule to be ob- onSl!^. 
served by the orator is to prefer the energetic 
to the elegant Sometimes, indeed, a ulain or even a 
somewhat homely expression, may have even a more 
energetic effect, from that very circumstance, than one 
of more studied refinement ; since it may convey the 
idea of the speaker's being thoroughly in earnest, and 
uudous to convey his sentiments, where he uses an 
expression that can have no other recommendation; 
whereas a strikingly ele^nt expression may sometimes 
eonvey a suspicion that it was introduced for the sabt 
of its Ele^ce ; which will greatly diminish the force 
if what IS said Th«) appearance of a too uniform 
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elegance or etatdiness of style, is apt to cloy ; like & 
piece of music without any discords. 

Universally, a writer or speaker should 
Mif ono^ endeavour to maintain the appearance of ex- 
had some- pressing himself, not, as if he wanted to saif 
thing to wmethdng, but as if he had something to say 
* ^' i e. not as if he had a subject set him, and 

was anxious to compose the best essay or declamation 
on it that he could ; but as if he had some ideas to 
which he was anxious to give utterance ; — ^not as if he 
wanted to compose (for instance) a sermon, and was 
desirous of performing that task satisfactorily ; but af 
if there was something in his mind which he was de- 
sirous of communicating to his hearers. 

It is an admonition which probably will give offence 
to some, and excite the scorn of others, but which I can- 
not but think may sometimes prove useful to a young 
preacher, that he should ask himself, at the bcuginning, 
and in the course of his composition, "ior what pur- 
pose am I going to preach ? Wherein would any one 
be a loser if I were to keep silence ? Is it likely that 
any one will learn something he was ignorant of, or be 
reminded forcibly of something he had forgotten, or that 
something he was familiar with shall be set before him 
in a new and striking point of view, or that some diffi- 
culty will have been explained, or some confused ideas 
rendered clear ; or, in snort, that I shall at all have ed- 
ified any one ? Let it not be said, that I preached be- 
cause there was to be a Sermon, and concluded when 1 
luid said enough to — occupy the requisite ttiiitf;* careful 
9nly to avoid anything thing that could excite censure, 
and content to leave the hearers just as I found them. 
Let me not be satisfied with the thousandth iteration oi 
common-places, on the ground that it is all very true, 
and that it is the fault of the congregation if they do not 
believe and practise it; for all this is eqrally the casi 
whether I preach or not ; and if alll say is what tbeiy 
« Sm abore, Partiii. chap 1. ^6. 
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aot only knew before, but had heaid in the same tiitt 
and general statements an hundred times before, I mi^ht 
as well hold my peace. 1 ought not to be considenng 
merely whether these arguments — ^motives aoctrines^ 
&c, are themselves likely to produce an effect; but 
whether my urging them will be likely to make any 
difference as to the effect Am I then about to preach 
merely because I want to say something, or because 1 
have something to say ?'* 

It is true, a man cannot expect constant success in his 
endeavours ; but he is not very likely to succeed in any 
thing that is not eren the object of his endeavours. 

This speaking as if one had something to say, is 
probably what fip. Butler means by the expression of 
a man's writin|^ ** with simplicity and in earnest" His 
manner has this advanta^, though it is not only inele- 
gant, but often obscure : Dr. Paley*s is equally eamebt, 
and very perspicuous: and though often homely, is 
more impressive than that of many of our most polished 
writers. It is easy to discern the prevalence of these 
two different manners in different authors, respectively, 
and to perceive the very different effects produced by 
them ; it is not so easy for one who is not really wri- 
ting '< with simplicity and in earnest," to assume the 
appearance of it* but certainly nothing is more ad- 
verse to this appearance than over refinement. Any 
expression indeed that is vulgar, in bad taste, and un- 
suitable to the diirnit^ of the subject, or of the occasicn, 
is to be avoided ; since, though it might have, with 
some hearers, an eneigetic efiect, this would be more 
than counter-balanced by the disgust produced in 
others ; and where a smo/f accession of Energy is to be 
rained at the expense of a great sacrifice ot Elegance* 
the latter will demand a preference. But still, the gen- 
eral rule is not to be lost si^ht of by him who is in ear- 
aest aiming at the true ultimate end of the Orator, to 

* Tbif may be one reason why u. Author's naU» are oltea mom 
irlrit«} and more intereating tban thn reit of Uii work. 
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which all others are to be made subseryient ; viz. not 
die amu^ment of his hearers, nor their admiration of 
himself, but their Conviction or Persuasion 

It is from this view of the subject that I have dwel: 
most on that quality of style which seems most espe- 
cially adapted to that object Perspicuity is required in 
idl compositions ; and may ey«n be considered as the 
ultinuUe end of a ScievUjfie writer, considered as such. 
He may indeed practically increase his utility by writing 
so as to excite curiosity, and recommend his subject to 
general attention ; but in doing so, he is, in some degree, 
superadding the office of the Orator to his own ; as a 
Philosopher, he may assume the existence in his reader 
of a desire for knowledge, and has only to convey that 
knowledge in language that may be dearly understood 
Of the style of the Orator, (in the wide sense in which 
I have been using this appellation, as including all 
who are aiming at Conviction,) the appropriate object 
is to imvress the meaning strongly upon men's minds. 
Of the roet, again, as such,* the ultiniate end is to give 
pleasure ; and accordingly Elegance or Beauty (in the 
most extensive sense of those terms) will be the appro- 
priate qualities of his language. 

4 3. Some indeed have contended, that to 
ftWe^Che^ f^^^^ pleasure is not the ultimate end of 
appropriate Poetry;t not distinguishing between the 
nhara^er object which the Poet may have in view, as a 
Sic^fon. ^f^^* and that which is the object of Poetry, 
as Poetry. Many, no doubt, may have pro- 
posed to themselves the far more imprrtant object of 
producing moral improvement in their hearers tlm>ugh 
the medium of Poetry; and so have others, the incu- 
cation of their own political or philosophical tenets ; oi« 
(as is supposed in the case of the G^eorgies,) the encou< 
lagement of Agriculture. But if the views of th« 

* See Bishop Copleflton'a Lecturei on Foetrj. 

* Supportea In some degree by the authority of Horace . 

jSutfrodeu* volunt gut dfUelnn PoeU, 
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mdivtdikol are to be taken into account, it sfaoold \m 
considered that the personal fante or emolument of the 
author is very frequently his ultimate object. The true 
test is easily apphed * that which to competent judgei 
affords the appropriate fUcaure of Poetry, is good 
poetry, whether it answer any other purpose or not . 
that which does nU afford this pleasure, however 
instructive it may be, is not good Poetry ^ though it may 
be a valuable work. 

It may be doubted, however, how far these p^| j^^ 
remarks apply to the question respecting eootStiited 
Beauty of styU ; since the chief gratincation such by the 
afforded by Poetry arises, it may be said, *»»»"«»»*•• 
from the beauty of the thoughts. And undoubtedly if 
these be mean and common- place, the Poetry will be 
worth little ; but still, ii is not any quality of the 
thoughts that constitutes Poetry. Notwithstanding all 
that nas been advanced by some French critics,* to 
prove that a work, not in metre, may be a Poem« 
(which doctrine was partly derived from a misinterpre- 
tation of a passage in AnstotIe*s PoeticSf^) universal 
opinion has always given a contrary decision. Any 
f omposition in verse, (and none that is not,) is always 
called, whether good or bad, a Poem, by all who have 
no favourite hypothesis to maintain. It is indeed a 
common figure of speech to say, in speakine of any 
work that is deficient in the qualities whi^ Poet^ 
ought to exhibit, that it is not a Poem ; just as we say 
of one who wants the characteristic excellences of the 
species, or the sex, that he is not a man:t and thus 
some have been led to confound together the appro* 
priate excellence of the thing in question, with ite 

* Seo freface to "T^lemaqiie." 

t ft\U Xiyoi has been erroneouslj interpreted language mMmut 
■«tr<, in a pasage where it certainly means metre vnUunU mu$iB 
Mr. 0s he calls it in another passage of the same work, ^tXe^fU 

\ " I dare do all that maj become a nunt ; 
Who dares do more, .n not* **— Macbeth. 
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umnce ;* but the use of such an expression as, au 
•• indifferent ** or a " duU Foem" shows plainly that 
the title of Poetry does not necessarily imply the re 
quisite Beauties of Poetry. 

. Poetry is not distinguished from Prose by 

of Poetry*" superior Beauty of thought or of expression, 
and Prose, but is a distinct kind of composition ;t and 
they produce, when each is excellent in its 
kind, distinct kinds of pleasure. Try the experiment, of 
merely breaking up the metrical structure of a fine Poem, 
and you will find it inflatedand bombastic Prose4 remore 
this defect by altering the words and the arrangement, 
and it will be belter Prose than before ; then, arrangje 
this again into metfe, without any other change, and it 
will be tame an^ :\Jl Poetry ; but stiJl it will be Poetry, 
as is indicated by the very censure it will incur ; for if 
it were not, there would be no fault to be found with it ; 
since while it remained Prose, it was (as we have sup- 
posed) unexceptionable. The circumstance that the 

* It it, perhaps, hardlf necessary to remark that I do not mean to 
employ the word " essential " in a sense which it sometimes bears, 
viz. important. The tatwtuU circumstance in " Fresco^painting," 
is that the colours are laid on wet plaister ; in an *' oil painting," 
that they shall hare been mixed In oils ; in an " etchtng," that 
aqua fortis shall have been employed ; Iko. But no one would be 
understood to mean by this, that these circumstances are of m«rc 
eomeownet (and in that sense more essential) than the display of the 
artistes genius. So, in the present case, the beauty of the thoughts 
is a more important and, In that sense, a more essential circum 
stance, than metre. 

t I wish it to be observed, that I am not defending or seeking 
to introduce any uwuvtl or nnt sense of the word Poetry ; but, oa 
the contrary, explainipg and vindicating that which is the most 
customary among all men who have no particular theory to sup 
port The mass of mankind often need, indeed, to have the mean* 
ingof a word (». < their ovm meaning) ea^ltdned and developed ^ 
but not to have it determined what it shall mean, since £Aa( is de- 
termined bv their use ; the true sense of each word being, tk^ 
wkiek i$ underitood 6y it. 

t Hence the impropriety of the practice, by no means uncommoa, 
of learning a language fW)m its poetry. It is like learning Botany 
in m flower garden ; which is filled with what are, to the Botanist'f 
eye, beautiful monstere ;— every variety of curi' c« and ornamentjl 
e^vwiou from the simple forms. 
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Bame style which was even required in one kind of <xmii* 
position, proved offensive in the other, shows that u 
different luod of language is suitable for a composition 
in metre. 

Another indication of the essential di&r- 
ence between the two kinds of composition, J*®*^^^* 
and of the superior importance of theexpres- ^^* ' 
sion in Poetry, is, that a good tratukUion of 
a Poem, (though, perhaps, strictly speaking, what is so 
called is rather an tfitt^ii(t<m,*) is read by one well-ac- 
quainted with the ori^nal, with equal or even superior 
pleasure to that which it afibrdsto one ignorant of that 
original ; whereas the best translation of a Prose-work, 
(at least of one not principally valued for beauty of 
style,) will seldom be read by one familiar with the 
original. And for the same reason, a fine passage of 
Poetry will be re-perused, with unabated pleasure, for 
the twentieth time, even by one who knows it by 
heart, f 

According to the views here taken, good Poetry 
might be ddined, *' Elegant and decorated language, 
in metre, expressing such and such thoughts;" and 
good Prose -composition "such and suck tnoughUeX' 
pressed in good language;" that which is primary in 
each, being subordinate in the other. 

§ 4. What has been said may be iilustra- Analogy 
ted as fully, not as it might be, but as is suit- between 
able to the present occasion, bv the follcw- p5JJJy"I° 
ing passages from Dr. A. Smith's admirable Walking 
fruraient of an Essay on the Imitative arts *°^ g*°^ 
'< Were I to attempt to discriminate between ing, i£d 
Dancing and any other kind of movement, smging. 

* And aecoidinglj' it ahould be observed, that, aa all admit, none 
int a poet can be qualified to translate a poem. 

t Hence it ie that the want of compteU Fenpicnitj (anch i. «. aa 
pnta the reader tntfont/y in poaaession of the whole aence) is a fiu 
loss fault in poetnr than in proie. For poetrj, if it be worth read- 
ing at all, u worth reading over and oyer ; which itiatilbe, if it be 
■ufflciently intelligible, on a Qtut peragal, to excite vivid tad 
plMiing emotionc. 

20 
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1 should ooservc, that though in performing anj oidi 
nary action — in walking, for example, across the room, 
a person may manifest both grace and agility, yet if he 
betrays the least intention of showing either, he is sure 
of offending more or less, and wo nerer fail to accuse 
him of some degree of vanity and affectation. In the 
performance of any such ordinary action, every one 
wishes to appear to be solely occupied about the proper 
purpose of the action ; if he means to show either grace 
or agility, he is careful to conceal that meaning ; and 
in proportion as he betrays it, which he almost always 
does, he oftends. In Dancing, on the contrary, every 
one professes and avows, as it were, the intention of 
displaying some degree either of grace or of agility, or 
of both. The display of one or other, or both of these 
qualities, is, in readily, the proper purpose of the action ; 
and there can never be any disagreeable vanity or affec- 
tation in following out the proper purpose of any action 
When we say of any particular person, that he gives 
himself many affected airs and graces in Dancing, we 
mean either that he exhibits airs and graces unsuitable 
to the nature of the dance, or that he exaggerates those 
which are suitable. Every Dance is, in reality, a suc- 
cession of airs and graces of some kind or other, which, 
if f may say so, profess themselves to be such. The 
steps, gestures, and motions which, as it were, avow the 
intention of exhibiting a succession of such airs and 
graces, are the steps, gestures, and motions which art 
peculiar to Dancing. * * * The distinction between the 
sounds or tones of Singing, and those of Speaking, 
seems to be of the same kmd with that between the 
steps, &c. of Dancing, and those of any other Ordinary 
action. Though in Speaking a person may show a 
very agieeable lone of voice, yet if he seems to intend 
to show it — if he appears to listen to the sound of his 
fvwn voice, and, as it were, to tune it into a pleasing 
modulation, he never fails to oflend, as gi>»lty of a mos] 
disagreeable affectation . In Speaking, a^ n every otb« 
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mouiary action^ we expect and require that tne sjMnkei 
should attend only tr> the proper purpose of the action— 
the clear and distinct expression of what lie has to say 
In Singling, on the contrary, every one pn)fes6es the 
intention to please by the tone and cadence oi his voice ; 
and he not only appears to be gui!ty of no disagieeablc 
affectation in doing so, but we expect and require thai 
he should do so. To please by the Choice and A/ 
rangement of agreeable sounds, is the proper purpose <. i 
all music, vocal as well as instrumental ; and we always 
expect that every one should attend to the proper pur- 
pose of whatever action he is performing. A person 
may appear to sin^, as well as to dance, afiectedly ; he 
may endeavour to please by sounds and tones which 
are unsuitable to the nature of the sone, or he may 
dwell too much on those which are. suitaMeto it. The 
disagreeable affectation appears to consist always, not 
in attempting to please by a proper, but by some im- 
proper modulation of the voice.*' It is only necessary 
to add, (what, seems evidently to have been in. the au- 
thor's mind, though the Dissertation is left unfinished,) 
that Poetry has the same relation to Prose, as Dancing 
to Walking, and Singing to Speaking ; and that what 
has been said of them, will apply exactly, mutatis mti- 
tandis, to the other. It is needless to state this at length * 
as any. one, by going over the passages just cited 
merely substituting for " Singing,'! " Poetry y** — ^foi 
•* Speaking," " Prose,"— for " Voice," " Language^ 
&c. will at once perceive the coincidence.* 

What has been said will not be thought an unneces- 
sary digression, by any one who considers (not to men- 
tion the direct application of Dr. Smith's remarks, to 
Elocution) the important principle thus established in 
"espect of the decorations of style : viz. that though h 

• Tbis probably was in Aristotle's mind vrben be reckoned Poetrv 
Hong themttaljne arts ; viz that it is imitative of Prose-composi 
uon. in the same manner as Singing, of ordinary Speakipg j and 
Dancing, of ordinary action. 
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is possible for a poetical style to be affectedly and oilen- 
siyely ornamented, yet the same degree and kind ol 
decoration which is not only allowed, but required, i^ 
Verse, would in Prose be dis^sting ; and that the ap- 
nearance of attention to the Beauty of the expression, 
and to the Arrangement of the words, which in Verse 
IS essential, is to be carefully avoided in Prose. 
Elegance of ^^^ since, as Dr. Smith observes, " sucb 
style in a design, when it exists, is almost always 
DrosB not to betrayed ;" the safest rule is, never, during 
•f during the act of composition, to study Elegance, 
\he act of or think about it at all. Let an author study 
writing. ^jjg ijggj models — mark their beauties of style, 
and dwell upon them, that he may insensibly catch the 
*:abit of expressing himself with Ele^nce ; and when 
be has completed any composition, he may revise it, 
and cautiously alter any passage that is awkward and 
harsh, as well as those that are feeble and obscure : but 
let him never, while writing, think of any beauties of 
style ; but content himself with such as may occur 
spontaneously. He should carefully study Perspcwty 
as he goes along ; he may also, though more cautiously, 
aim, in like manner, at Energy ; but if he is endeavour- 
ing after Elegance, he will hardly fail to betray that 
endeavour; and in proportion as he does this, he wi]] 
be so far from giving pleasure, to good judges, thtf 1m 
will c£fend more than by the rudest simplicity. 
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PART IV. 

OF ELOCUTION 



Chap L — General Considerationt rtilxklive to 
Elocution. 

§ 1. Om the importance of this hranch, ic is hardly 
aeeessary to offer any remark. Few need co be toM 
that the effect of the most perfect coihposition may be 
enttiel^r destroyed, eren by a Delivery which does not 
render.it unintelligible ; that one, which is inferior both 
in matter and istyle, may produce, if better spoken, a 
more powerf id eroct than another which surpasses it in 
boUi those points ; and that even such an Elocution as 
does not spoil the effect of what is said, may yet fall far 
short of doing full justice to it. ** What would you 
have said," observed .£schines, when his recital of his 
great rival's celebrated Speech on the Crown was re- 
ceived with a burst of admiration — " what would you 
have said, had yon hear^ him speak it '" 

The subject is far from having failed o engage atten- 
tion : of the prevailing deficiency of this, more than of 
any other qualiiication of a perfect Orator, many have 
tomplained ; and several have laboured to remove it : 
lut It may safely be asserted, that their endeavours have 
6een, at the very best, entirely unsuccessful. Probably 
not a single instance could be found of any one who has 
attained, oy the study of any system of instruction that 
has hitherto appeared, a really good Delivery ; but there 
•re many — probably nearly as many as havefuUy tried 
the experiment — ^who have by this means been totally 
spoiled ; — who have fallen irrecoverably into an affect* 
ed style of spouting, worse, in all res])ects, than Iheii 
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original mqde of Delivery. Many accordingly hayc^ 
not unreasonably, conceived a disgust for the subjed 
altogether; considering it hopeless that Elocution should 
be taught by any rules; and acquiescing in the conclu- 
sion that it is to be regarded as entirely a gift of nature, 
or an accidental acquirement of practice. It is to coun- 
teract the prejudice which may result from these feel- 
ings, that I profess in the outset a dissent from the prin- 
siples generally adopted, and lay claim to some degree 
of originality in my own. Novelty aflfords at least an 
opening for hope; and the only opening, when formei 
attempts have met with total failure.* ' 

Bequiaites § 2* '^^^ requisites of Elocution corres- 
of EJocu- pond in great measure with those of Style : 
**°'*- Correct M^nuiictation, in opposition both to 

mdistinU utterance, and to vulgar and dzalecticpronnn' 
ciation, may be considered as answering to Purity, 
Grammatical Propriety, and absence of Obsolete or 
otherwise UninteUigwle words. These qualities, oi 
Style, and of Elocution; being equally required in com- 
mon conversation, do not properly fall within the pro- 
vince of Rhetoric. The tnree qualities, asain, which 
have been treated of, under the head of Style, viz. Per- 
spicuity, Energy, and Ele^ce, may be regarded as 
equally requisites of Elocution ; which, in order to be 
perfect, must convey the meaning clearly^ forcibly, and 
Agreeably, 

Reading § 3. Before, however, I enter upon any 

DDd Speak- separate examination of these requisites, it 
^^' will be necessary to premise a few remarks 

on the distinction between the two branches of Delivery, 
viz. Reading aloud, and Speaking. The object of cor* 
red Reading is, to convey to the hearers, through the 
medium of the ear, what is conveyed to the re^ei by 
the eye; — to put them in the same situation with him 
who has the book before him ; — to exhibit to them, in 
ihort, by the voice, not only each word, but also all the 
* This is, in substance, one of Bacon's Aphorisms. 
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itops, paragraphs, italic characters, notes of iiLteno^ 
tion, &c.* which his sight presents to him. His Yoice 
seems to indicate to theip, ** thus and thus it is written 
in the hook or manuscript before me." Im-' 
wrtssive. reading superadds to this, some de- Jea^g. 
gree of adaptation of the tones of voice to 
the character of the subject, and of the style. What ia 
usually termed fine Reading seems to conyey, in addi- 
tion to these, a kind of admonition to the hearers re- 
specting the feelings which the composition ought to 
excite in them : it appears to say, " mis deserves your 
admiration ;— this is sublime ; — ^this is pathetic, &c" 

But Speaking, i. e. natuixtl speaking:, when speaking 
the Speaker is uttering his own sentiments, 
and is thinking exclusivel^r of them, has something in 
it distinct from all this; it conveys, by the soimds 
which reach the ear, the idea, that what is said is the 
efiusion of the Speaker's own mind, which he is desi- 
rous of imparting to others. A decisive proof of which 
is, that if any one overhears the voice of another, to 
whom he is an utter stranger — suppose in the next room 
^without being able to catch the sense of wiiat is said, 

* It maj be said, indeed, that even tolerable reading aloud, sup 
plies more than is exhibited by a book to the eve } since though 
Italics, e. g. indicate which word is to receir-e the emphasis, ther 
do not point out the tone in wliich it is to be Bxvjnounced ; which 
may be essential to the right understanding oi the sentence ; «. g. 
in such a sentence as in Genevis i. " Ood said, Let there be light ; 
and there wo* light 'J* here we can indicate indeed to tho eve thai 
the stress is to be upon "toiu;'' but it may be pronounced in dif 
ferent tones ; one of which would alter the sense, by implying 
that there wa» lieht vWtaiS' 

This is true indeed ; and it is also true, that the very words them 
•elves are sot always presentea to the eye with the same distinc- 
tions as are to be conveyed to the ear ; as, c. g. ** abuse," " refuse,^ 
*' project," and many others, are pronounced dilTerently, as nouns 
and as verbs. This ambiguity, however, in our written signs, as 
well as the other, relative to the emphatic words, are imperfections 
which will not mislead a moderately practised reader. My mean- 
ing, in saying that sucht reading as I am speaking of puts the 
hearers in the same situatien as if the book were before them, is 
to be understood on the supposition of their being able not only to 

• ad. but to road so as to take in the full sense of what is written. 
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he will hardly ever be for a moment at a loea to decidi 
whether he is Beading or Speaking ; and this, thoi^h 
the hearer may not be one wh^ has ever paid any eriti* 
cal attention to the Taiions modulations of the^ Jnunaa 
voice. So wide is the difierence of the tones employed 
on these two occasions, be the subject what it mayv? 
Attention The diflerence of effect produced ,.is« pro* 
connested portioBably great: the perscknal symp«yihy 



^ath *^°* towards one who appears to be &iiYer« 

^^ ^' ing his own sentiments is such, that it usu 
ally rivets the attention, even involuntarily, though to 
a discourse which appears hardly worthy of it. It is 
not easy for an auditor to fall asleep while he is hear- 
ing even perhaps feeble reasoning, clothed in indiffer- 
ent language, delivered extemporaneously, and in an 
unaffected style ; wh^eas it is common for men to £nd 
a difficulty in keeping themselves awake, while listen- 
ing even to a good dissertation, of the same length, or 
even shorter, on a subject, not uninteresting to them, 
when readi though wiu propriety, and not in a languid 
manner And the thoughts, even of those not disposed 
to be drowsy, are apt to wander, unless they use an ef- 
fort from time to time to prevent it ; while on the other 
hand it is notoriously difficult to withdraw our attention 
even from a trifiine talker of whom we are weary,' and 
to occupy the mind with reflections of its own. 
Of the two branches of Elocution which have been 

* "At eveiy sentmce let them ask ihemsdhrea fhif qaestion ; 
How should I utter thia, were I speakinjf it as mj own immedlata 
sentiments f—I have often tried an experiment to show the neat 
difierence between these two modes of utteranoe, the satnrai and 
the artificial ; which was, that when I found a person of vivacity 
delivering his sentiments with energr, and of course with all that 
variety o? tones which nature fumiahes, I have taken occasion te 
put something into his hand to read, as relative to thr topic of oon* 
versation ; and it was surprising to see what an immediate change 
there was in his Delivery, from the moment he began to mad. A 
different pitch of voice took place of his natural one, and a tediow 
nniformity of cadence succeeeded to a spirited variety ; insomock 
chat a blind man could hardly conceive the person who read to be 
the same who had Just been speaking. » Sheridan, ,Art id Reading 
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just mentioned, it might, at first sight, appear as if om 
onlyf that of the Speaker, came under the provinee of 
Bhetoric But it will he eYideni^ on considrntion^ thai 
both must be, to a certain extent, regarded as connected 
with our present subject ; not merely because many oi 
the same prindpleB are applicable to both, but beomse 
any one who delivers (as is so commonly the case) a 
written oomposition of his own, may be reckoned as 
belonging to either dass ; as a Beader who is the author 
of what he reads, or as a Speaker who supplies the 
deficiency of his memory by writing. And again, in 
the (lees common) case where a speaker is ddivering 
without book, and from m€i»ory.alone, a written com- 
position, either his own or another's, though this cannot 
in strictness be. called Reading, yet the tone of it will be 
very likely to resemble that of Beading. In the other 
case— that where the author is actually reading his own 
composition, he will be still more likelv, notwithstand- 
ing its being his own, to approacli in the Delivery of it 
to the Elocution of a Reader ; and, on the other hand, it 
is possible for him, even without actually deceiving the 
hearers into the belief that he is speaking extempore, to 
approach indefinitely near to that style. 

The difficulty however of doin^ this, to one who has 
the writing actually before him, is considerable; and it 
is of course &r greater when the composition is not his 
own. And as it is evident from what has been said, 
that this (as it may be called) Extemporaneous style oJ 
Elocution, is much the more impressive, it becomes an 
interesting inquiry, how the dimculty in question may 
be best surmounted. 

% 4. little, if any, attention has been Arttteial 
bestowed on this point by the writers on ctvieof 
Elocution ; the distinction above pointed out Elocutian. 
between Reading and Speaking having seldom, or never, 
beftn precisely stated and dwelt on. Several howevcf 
have writen elaborately on " good Reading," or oa 
R^ jaition, generally * and it is not to be denied, thai 
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\ ingenious and (in tliem^^elves) valuable ranarkf 
have been thrown out relative to such qualities in 
Elocution as might be Classed under the three beads 1 
have laid down, of Perspicuity, Energy, and Elegance 
but there is one ])rinciple running' through all theii 
precepts, which being, according to my views, radically 
erroneous, must (if those views be correct) vitiate every 
system founded on it The principle I mean is, that in 
order to acquire the best style of lAslivety, it is requisite 
to study anadjrtically the emphases, tones, pauses, 
degrees of loudness, &c. which ^ive the proper effect to 
each passage that is well de]ivered*-to name rulet 
founded on the observation of these— and then, in 
practice, deliberately and carefully to conform the 
utterance to these rules, so as to form a complete 
artificial system of Elocution. 

That such a plan not only directs us into a circuitous 
and difficult path, towards an object which may be 
reached by a shorter and straighter, but also, in most 
instances, completely fails of that very object, and even 
produces, oftener tluui not, effects the very reverse of 
what is designed, is a doctrine for which it will be 
necessary to o&r some reasons; especially as it is 
nnden table that the system here reprobated, as employed 
in the case of Elocution^ is precisely that recommended 
and taught in this very Treatise, in respect of the con 
duct of Argwnents* By anal^pdng the best composi- 
tions, and observing what kinds of areuments, and 
what modes of arranging them, in each case, prove 
niost successful, general rules have been framed, which 
an author is recommended studiously to observe iq 
Composition : and this is precisely the procedure which, 
in Elocution, I deprecate. 

The reason for making such a difference in thesa 
two cases is this : whoever (as Dr. A. Smith remarks in 
lie passage lately cited') appears to be attending to 
kit own utterance, which will almost inevitably bt 

• Sm part iJi. ohap. iii. ^ 4 p M» 
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the tiMe \Fith every one who is doing so, Escoeilenc« 
is sure fo give offence, and to be censured in matter 
for an affected delivery ; because every one is ^'^J^^^ 
expected to attend exclusiveltfto the proper ISJdJtin 
ohjed of the action he is engaged in ; which, opposite 
in this case, is the expression of the thoughts ^^^^ 
—not the sound of the expressions. Whoever therefore 
learns, and endeavours to apply in practice, any artifi> 
eial rules of Elocution, so as deliberately to modulate 
his voice comformablyto the principles he has adopted, 
(however just they may be in themselves,) will hardly 
ever fail to betray his intention ; which always gives 
ofience when perceived. Arguments, on the contrary, 
must be deliberately framed. Whether any one's course 
of reasoning be sound and judicious, or not, it is neces- 
sary, and it is expected, that it should be the result of 
thought No one, as Dr. Smith observes, is charged 
with affectation for giving his attention to the proper 
object of the action he is enga^ in. As therefore the 
proper object of the Orator is to adduce convincing 
Arguments, and topics of Persaasion, there is nothing 
offensive in his appearing deliberately to aim at this 
object He may indeed weaken the force of what is 
ur^ed by too great an appearance of elaborate compo- 
sition, or by exciting suspicion of rhetorical trick; but 
he is so far from being expected to pay no attention to 
the sense of what he says, that the most powerful argu- 
ment would lose much of its force, if it were supposed 
to have been thrown out casually, and at random. 
Here therefore the employment of a regular system (if 
founded on iust principles) can produce no such ill 
effect as in the case of Elocution : since the habitua) 
attention which that implies, to the choice and arrange- 
ment of arguments, is such as must take place, at any 
rate ; whether it be conducted on any settled principles 
or not The only difference is, that he who proceeds 
on a correct svstem, will think and deliberate concerning 
the course of his Reasoning, to belter purpose, than he 
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wbo does not : he will do well and castTy, vrhai tbi 
other does ill, and with more labour. Both alike must 
bestow their attention on the Matter of what they say, 
if they wouid produce any etiect ; both are not only 
allowed, but expected to do so. 

The two opposite modes of proceeding therefore, 
which are recommended in respect of these two points, 
(the Argument and the Delivery,) are, in fact, bo^ the 
result of the same circumstance; viz. that the speaker 

expected to bestow his whole attention on the proper 
ousiness of his speech ; which is, not the Elocution, 
but the Matter.* 

Nfttnrai $ ^' When however I ptrotest against all 

•tvie of artificial systems of Elocution, and all direct 
Ebctttion. attention to Delivery, at the Itme , it must not 
be supposed that a general inattention to that point is 
recommended; or that the most perfect Elocution is to 
be attained by never thinking at all on the subject ; 
though it may safely be affirmed that even this negative 
plan would succeed far better than a studied modu&tion. 
But it is evident that if any one wishes to assufne the 
Speaker as iar as possible,!, e, to deliver a written com* 
position with some degree of the manner and efiect of one 
that is extemporaneous, he will have a considerable diffi« 
culty to surmount : since though this may be called, in a 
certain sense, the Natural Manner, it is far from being 
what he will naturally, i. e. spontaneoudy, fall into. It 
is by no means natural for any one to read as if he were 
not reading;, but speaking. And agjain, even when any 
one is reading what he does not wish to deliver as his 
own composition, as, for instance, a portion of the Scrip- 
tures, or the Liturgy, it is evident that this may be done 
better or worse, in infinite degrees ; and that though 
(according to the views here taken) a studied attention 

* Stvle occupies in lome respects an intermediate place 1 1 tween 
these two ; in what degree each quality of it should or should not 
be made an object of attention at the time of ecmpweing, and how fu 
the appearance of such attention is tolerated., has oeen alnsMte 
t«watt)d of in the preceding part 
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.R> the sounds uttered* at the time of uttering thmn, leodi 
^ an affected and offensiye deliyery, yet, on the other 
liand, an utterly careless reader cannot be a good one 



Chap. II — Artificial and Natural Methods compared 

§ 1. With a view to Perspicuitv then, the ^ ^. 
first requisite in aU Delivery, viz. that quadity ® * 
which makes the meaning fully understood by the 
hearers, the great point is that the Reader (to confine our 
attention for the present to that branch) should appear 
to understand what he reads. If the composition be, 
in itself, intelligible to the persons addressed, he will 
make them fully understand it, by so delivering it. - But 
to this end, it is not enough that he should himself ac- 
tually understand it ; it is possible, notwithstanding, to 
read it as if he did not And in like manner with a 
view to the quality, which has been here called Energy, 
it is not sufficient that he should himself feel, and be 
impressed with the force of what he utters ; he may, 
notwithstanding, deliver it as if he were ummpressea. 

§ 2. The remedy that has beencommgnly 
proposed for these defects, is to point out in «"<»«»• 
sucn a work, for instance, as the lAtojgy, which words 
ou^ht to be marked as emphatic — in what places the 
voice is to be suspended, raised, lowered, &c. One of 
the best writers on the subject, Sheridan, in his Lectures 
ontheartof Reading,* (whose remarks on many points 
coincide with the principles here laid down, though he 
differs from me on the main c[uestion — ^as to the System 
Co be practically followed with a view to the proposed 
object,) adopts a peculiar set of marks for denoting the 
difierent pauses, emphases, &c. and applied these, with 

* See note, p. 350. It is to be obsenred, however, that most of 
the objeetiont I have adduced do not apply to this or that system 
hi psirticalar ; to Sheridan's for instance, as distinguished from 
Watkex^ ; but, to mU such systems generally ; as may be seen 
trom what is safd in ibn present section 
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iooompan3risg explanatory observations, to the matei 
ipartof the Liturgy, and to an Essay subjoined;* re- 
eommending that the habit should be fonned of regu- 
lating the voice by his marks; and that afterwarda 
readers should *' write out such parts as they want to 
deliver properly, without any of the usual stops ; and, 
after havin? considered them well, mark the pauses and 
emphases by the new signs which have been annexed 
to them, according to the best of their judgment," &c. 

To the adoption of an^ such artificial scheme, there 
are three weighty objections ; first, that the proposed 
system must necessarily be imperfed ; secondly, that ii 
it were perfect, it would be a circuitous path to the ob- 
ject in view ; and thirdly, that even if both those objec- 
tions were removed, the object would not he effectually 
obtained. 

[miMrfec- First, such a system must necessarily be 
tionofthe imperfect; because, though the emjmtif 
rJ^Sm^ word in each sentence may easily be point 
ed out in writing, no variety of marks that 
could be invented — not even musicai notation-~wouia 
suffice to indicate the different tOYiesf in which the 
different emphi^tic words should be pronounced; though 
on this depends frequently the wnole force, and even 
sense, of tne expression. Take, as an instance, the 
words of Macbeth in the witches^ cave, when he is ad« 
dressed by one of the Spirits which they raise, " Mac- 
beth ! Macbeth ! Macbeth !'* on whicn he exclaims, 
** Had I three ears I'd hear thee ;*' no one would dis- 
pute that the stress is to be laid on the word *' three ;** 
and thus much mi^ht be indicated to the reader's eye ; 
but if he had nothmg else to trust to, he might chance 
to deliver the passage in such a manner as to be utterlj 
absurd ; for it is possible to pronounce the emphatic 
word '* three," in such a tone as to indicate that " since 
he has but two ears he cannot hear.*' A^n, the fol- 
lowing passage, (Mark iv 21 ,) " Is a candle brought to 

See Appendix. [N^.] # &•» Note p MR 
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ibe put under a bushel, or under a bed," I jaare heaid 00 
pronounced as to imply that there is no other altema* 
live; and yet the emphasis was laid on the right words, 
.t would be nearly as hopeless a task to attempt ade- 
quately to convey, by any written marks, precise direc- 
tions as to the rate — the degree of rapidity or slowness 
' — ^with which each sentence and clause should be de> 
dvered. Longer and shorter pauses may indeed be 
easily denoted ; and marks may be used, similar to those 
in music, to indicate, generally, quick, slow, or moderate 
time; but it is evident that the variations which actu< 
allytakg place are infinite — far bevond what any marks 
could suggest ; and that much of the force of what is 
said depends on the degree of rapidity with which it is 
uttered ; chiefly on the relative rapidity of one part in 
comparison of another. For instance, in such a sen- 
tence as the following, in one of the Psahhs, which one 
may usucdly hear read at one uniform rate ; ** all men 
that see it shall sa^, This hath God done ; for they shall 
perceive that it is his work ;" the four words ** thin 
hath God done," though monosyllables, ought to occupy 
very little less time in utterance than all the rest of the 
verse logcther. 

2dly. But were it even possible to bring circuitom 
to the highest perfection the proposed sys- ness of the 
tem of marks) it would still be a circuitous J'^^al 
road to the desired end. Suppose it could be '^' "** 
completely indicated to the eye, in what tone each word 
and sentence should be pronounced according to the se- 
veral'occasions, the learner might ask, " \i\xXwhy should 
this tone suit the awful— this, the pathetic— this, the 
narrative style? whyiB this mode of deliverr adopted 
for a command-^this, for an exhortation — this, for • 
supplication?"- &c. The only answer that could be 
given, is, that these tones, emphases, &c. are a part ol 
the language ; — that nature, or custom, which is a se* 
cond nature, suggests spontaneously these differeat 
modes of giving expression to the different thoughts. 
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feelings, and designs, which are present to the mind at 
any one who, wiuout study, is speaking in earnest hie 
3wn sentiments. Then, if this be the case, why not 
leaTe nature to do her own work? Impress but the 
mind fully with the sentiments, &c to be uttered ; with- 
draw die attention from the sound, and fix it on the 
sense ; and nature, or habit, will spontaneously suggest 
the proper delivery. That this wul. be the case, is not 
only true, but is the very supposition on which the ar- 
tificial system proceeds; for it professes to teach the 
mode of delivery naturally adapted to each occasion 
It is surely, therefore, a circuitous path that is piopofled» 
when the learner is directed, first to consider how each 
passage ought to be read ; t. e. what mode of delivering 
each part of it would spontaneously occur to him, if he 
were attending exclusively to the matter of it ; then, to 
observe all the modulations, &c. of voice, which tskke 
place in such a delivery ; then, to note these down, by 
established marks, in writing; and, lastly, to pronounce 
according to these marks. This seems like recommend- 
ing, for me purpose of raising the hand to the moutfa^ 
that he should first observe, when performing that ac- 
tion without thought of anything else, what muscles are 
contracted — in what degrees — and in what order ; then, 
that he should note down these observations ; and lastly, 
that he should, in conformity with these notes, contract 
each muscle in due decree, and in proper order; to the 
end that he may be enabled, after alt, to— lift his hand to 
his mouth ; which by supposition, he had already done 
Such instruction is like that bestowed by Moliere's pe- 
dantic tutor upon his Bourgeois Crentilkomme, who was 
taught, to his infinite surprise and delight, what, configu- 
rations of the mouth he employed in pronouncing the 
several letters of the alphabet, which he had been ac- 
eustomed to utter all his life, without knowing how.* 

* ** Qll'ct^cc que v9U§/mUe$ qumnd vwa fr&ntne%x O f JUa js 
**, Of* 

An tntwer wbicli, if not savouring of Philosophical aoaljrii 
cave at ImsI a food praatiA»l «olation of tlM problen . 
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3. Lastly, waiying both the above ob- 
jections, if a person coUd learn thus to read Api»earanc« 
and speak, as it were, ^ note, with the same JionrMuit. 
flaency and accuracy as are attainable in the ingfromthi 
case of singing, still the desired object of a JJ^f^JJjj^ 
perfectly natural as well as correct Elocu- 
tion, would never be in this way attained. The read- 
er's attention being fixed on his own voice, (which in 
tjinging, and there only, is allowed and expected,) the 
inevitable consequence would be that he would betray 
more or less his studied and artificial Delivery; and 
would, in the same degree, manifest an offensive aifec- 
tation. 

It should be observed, however, that, in the reading 
of the I^t^rgy especially, so many gross faults are be- 
come quite ramiliar to many, from what they are accus- 
tomed to hear, if not from their own practice, as to ren- 
der it peculiarly difficult to unlearn, or even detect them ; 
and as an aid towards the exposure of such faults, there 
maybe great advantage in studying Sheridan's observa- 
tions and directions respecting the delivery of it ; pro- 
vided care be taken, in practice, to keep clear of his 
faulty principle, by withdrawing the attention from the 
sound of the voice, as carefully as he recommends it to 
be directed to that point. 

§ 3. The practical rule then to be adopt- Natural 
ed, in conformity with the principles here manner 
maintained, is, not only to pay no studied ^^^ *» b« 
attention to the voice, but studiously to ■®®"'® • 
withdraw the tlioushts from it, and to dwell as intently 
as possible on the Sense ; trusting to nature to suggest 
spontaneously the proper emphases and tones. 

Many persons are so far impressed with the truth oi 
the doctrine here inculcated, as to acknowledge thai 
•' it is a great fault for a reader to be tod much occupied 
with thoughts respecting his own voice ; and thus the^ 
think to steer a middle course between opposite extremes 
But it sfiould be remembered that this middle cousa 
21 
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ftntirely nullifies the whole advantage proposed by the 
plan recommended. A reader is sure to pay too muck 
attention to his voice, not only if he ^ya any at aU,lmt 
if he does not strenuously labour to withdraw his at- 
tention from it altogether. 

He who not only understands fully what he is read- 
ing, but is earnestly occupying his mind with the mat- 
ter of it, will be likely to read as if he understood it, and 
thus to make others understand it ;* and in like manner^ 
with a view to the impressiveness of the delivery, he 
who not only feels it, but is exclusively absorbed with 
that feeling, will be likely to read as if he felt it, and 
to communicate the impression to his hearers. But this 
cannot be the case if he is occupied with the thoueht 
of what their opinion will be of his reading, ai^ how ms 
voice ought to be regulated ; if, in short, he is thinking 
of himself t and, of course, m the &me degree, abstract 
ing his attention from that which ought to occupy it 
exclusively. 

ft is not, indeed, desirable, that in reading the Bible, 
for example, or any thing which is not intended to ap- 
pear as his own composition, he should deliver what 
are avowedly, another's sentiments, in the same style, 
as if they were such as arose in his own mind ; but it 
is desirable that he should deliver them as if he were 
reporting another's sentiments, which were both fully 
understood, and felt in all their force by the reporter 

* Who, for instance, tliat was reaXij thinkmg of a resurrectioa 
jtom the dead, would ever tell any on^ that our Lord " rose agai» 
from the dead ;'* (which is so common a mode of reading the creed,) 
as if he had done ao more than once ? 

It is to be observed, however, that it is not enough for a readei 
to have his mind fixed on the gubject ; without regard to ttie ieem 
tMfi, &c. It is possible to read a prayer well, with the tone anti 
Manner of a man who is not praying, i. e. addressing the Deityr hut 
addressing the audienect and recittng a form of words for their in 
struction : and such is generally the case with those who are com* 
mended as " fine readers " of the Liturgy. Extemporaneous pnyeif 
again are generally ilelivered, with spirit indeed, but (after the fe« 
first sentences) not as prayers, but as eTkortatiom to the c^ngn 
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■nd the only way to do this effectually — with Bodi 
modulations of voice, &c. as are suitable to each woid 
and uassaj^e, is to fix his mind earnestly on the meaningt 
and leave nature and habit to suggest the utterance. 
§4. Some may, perhaps, suppose that this dubcvi. 
amounts to the same thin^ as taking no pains ties in Um 
at all; and il with this impression, they at- ^^^^ 
tempt to try the eacperiment of a natural 
Delivery, their ill-success will probably lead them to 
censure the proposed method, for the failure resulting 
from their own mistake. In truth, it is by no means a 
very easy task, to fix the attention on the meaning, in 
the manner and to the degree now proposed. The 
thoughts of one who is reading anything very familiar 
to him, are apt to wander to other subjects, though pei- 
baps such as are connected with that which is before 
hun ; if, again, it be something new to him, he is apt 
(not indeed to wsinder to another subject, but) to get the 
start, as it were, of his readers, and to be thinking, 
while uttering each sentence, not of that, but of the sen- 
tence whidi comes next And in both cases, if he is 
careful to avoid tho.se faults, and is desirous of reading 
well, it is a matter of no small difficulty, and calls for 
a constant efibrt to prevent the mind from wandering 
in another direction ; viz. into thoughts respecting his 
own voice— respecting the effect produced by each sound 
--(he approbation he hopes for from the hearers, &c. 
And this is the prevailing fault of those who are com- 
monly said to tsike great pains in their reading ; pains 
which will always be taken in vain with a view to the 
true object to be aimed at, as long as the efibrt is thus 
applied in a wrong direction. With a view, indeed, to 
a very different object, the approbation bestowed on the 
reading, this artificial delivery will often be more suc- 
cessful than the natural. Pompous spouting, and many 
other descriptions of unnatural tone and measured ca- 
dence, are trequently admired by many as excellent 
reading; which admiraioo is itself a proof that it if 
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not deserved ; for when the delivery is leallj good, Um 
hearers (except any one who may deliberately set him- 
self to observe and criticise) never think about it, bat 
are exclusively occupied with the sense it conveys, and 
the feelings it excites. 

Advantages ^^^ ™®^ *® increase the difficulty of Xhv 
of imitation method here recommended, (for it is no lesf 
E"to"**d^ wise than honest to take a fair view of diffi- 
tion onhe^ culties,) this circumstance is to be noticed 
natural that he who 13 endeavouring to bring it into 
manner. practice, is in a great degree precluded frow 
the advantage of imitation. A person who hears ani* 
approves a good reader in the Natural manner , may 
indeed, so far imitate him with advantage, as to adojjf 
his plan, oi fixing his attention on the matter, and no> 
thinking about his voice ; but this ver^ plan, evidently 
by its nature, precludes any further imitation ; for il 
whUe r^ing,he is thinking of copying the manner o^ 
his model, he will, for that very reason, be unlike tha 
model ; the main principle of the proposed method be- 
ing, carefully to exclude every such thought. Whereas 
any artificial system may as easily be learned by imita 
tion as the notes of a song. 

Adrantages Practice, also (J. e. private practice for tli# 
of practice sake of learning) is much more difficult \w 
K*^Ux"ad^ the proposed method ; because, the rule be 
tion of fSt ing> to use such a delivery as is suited, na 
natural oiuy to the matter of what is said, but also 
manner. ^j course, to the place and occasion, and this, 
not by any studied modulations, but according to thf 
spontaneous suggestions of the matter, place, and occa- 
sion, to one whose mind is fully and exclusively occu 
pied with these, it follows, that he who would practise 
this method in private, must, by a strong eflbrt of 9 
vivid imagination, figure to himself a place and an oc 
casion wmch are not present ; otherwise, he will either 
be thinking of his ddiverVi (which is fatal to his pro 
posed object,) or else will ise a delivery suited to tbt 
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sitaatioii in which he actually is, and not, to that for 
which he would prepare himself. Any system, on the 
contrary, of studied emphasis and regulation of the 
voice, may be learned in private practice as easily ai 
singing. 



Chap. III. — Considerations arising from the differences 
between Reading and Speaking 

^ 1 . Some additional objections to the method I have 
recommended, and some further remarks on the counter- 
balancinff advantages of it will be introduced presently, 
when I shall have first offered some observations on 
Speaking, and on that branch of Reading which the 
most nearly approaches to it 

When any one delivers a written composition, of 
which he is, or is supposed to profess himself, the au- 
thor, he has peculiar difficulties to encounter,* if his 

• It DMiat be ftdoittted, however, that to the meaben of our 
Church) the difficulty of reading the Liturgy with spirit, and even 
with propriety, is something peculiar, on account of (what ha« 
been already remarked) the iiiTeterata and long-established fauita 
to whichalmost eveiv one's ears are become familiar ; so that sueli 
n delivery as would shock anr one of eren moderate taste, hi any 



ether composition, he will, m thia, be likely to toltoiate, and te 
practise. Some, e. g. in the Liturgy* maA, " have mercy t^an as, 
miserable sioners ;" and others, " have mercy upon im, miserable 



practise. Some, e. g. in the Liturgy* iead« " have mercy t^an us, 
miserable sioners ;" and others, " have mercy upon im, miserable 
ainners ;" both, laying the stress on a wrong woxd* and making 
the panae in the wioag place, so as to disconnect *' us ** and " mis- 
erable sinners ;" which the context requites us to eombine. Every 
•ne, in expressing his own natural sentiments, would say " have 
mercy upon u«*miserable-sinDers.** 

Many are apt even to commit so gross an error, as to lay tha 
ehief stress on the words which denote the mott important tkmgt s 
wiUioat any consideration ol the emphatic toMrd of each sentence t 
c. g. in the Absolution, many read, " kt us beseech Him to grant 
m friM npentMnet;" because, ibraooth, *' true repentance" U ar 
important thing ; not considering that, as it has been Just mentioned* 
(t is not the new idea, and that to which the attention should b« 
directed by the emphavia ; the aenae being, that since God par> 
doneth ail that A«0e true repentance, therefore, we should *' beseech 
Him to granU it to ««.» 

In additiea to the other difficulties of reading the Utnigy wall, al 
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object be io approach as nearly as possible to toe ezten* 
pomneoas style. It is indeed impossible to prodiiee tht 
^ntt efiect of that style» while the audienee are avart 
that the words he utters are before him r bat he may 
approach indefinitely near to such an efiect ; and iu pro- 
portion as he succeeds in this object^ the impression 
Compara- P^^oduced "vfill be ilie greater. It has been 
tjYe BdTui- already remarked, how easy it i» lor tht 
tages of hearers to keep up their attentioik— indeed* 
SteS^ «>w diflfcult for them to withdraw it—when 
ry addres- they are addressed by one who is retUl^ 
*^* speaking to them in a natural and earnest 

manner ; though perhaps the discourse may be incum- 
bered with a ^od deal of the repetition, awkwardness 
of expression, and other faults, incident to extempor»> 
neous language; and though it be prolonged lor an 
hour or two^ and yet contain no more matter than agoodf 
wriier could ha^e clearly expressed in a discourse oi 
half an hour ; which last, if read to them, would not, 
without some effi>rt on their paoft, have sofuDy detained 
their attention. The advantage i» point of style, ar 
rangement, &c. ol written, over extemporaneous, dis- 
courses, (such at least as any but the most accomplish- 
ed orators can pfoduce,) is sufficiently erident :* and it 

nhavld be mentiotict}, tt»at prayer, tbanksgiTiBg, aad Hm like, eren 
when arowetllj not of oiir own composition, shovld be dettvered 
as (what in truth tbej ought to be) m genoiae sentiments of ouv 
own minds at the moment of utterance ; which is net the ease wittk 
the Scriptures, or with anj thiag else thai is read not professing 
to he the speaker's own composition. 

* I*ractice in public spcaldng generallj-^raetiee inspsahing o» 
the particular subject in hand— and (an eacn occasion) psomedita* 
tion of the matter and arrangement, aso all, ciieiunstaBces of great 
oonsequence to a speeder. 

Nothing but a nuratuhu* gift can sopefsade these atfrantMrni 
The Apostles aceonUnglT were forbidden f# iws«mf yrsMeiUatisn^ 
being assured that it *' should be givm them, in that sama houv. 
what they should say ;" and, when they found, in eftet, this 



promise fulSlled to them, they had experience, within ihemsclras, 
of a sensible miracle. This circvmstance mar furnish a pcisan of 
tfneerity witha usefol test lor distiiwuishing (in his own ease) the 



emotions of a fervid imagination, irom actaal inspiration. It Is 
•vidsfit tltat aa intpind preaeit«r can haTo nothing tagainfEwt 
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m wldmt also that otfier advantages, such as hare beep 
just alluded to belong to the latter. Which istobc 
preferred on each occasion, and by each orator, it does 
not belong to the present discussion to inquire ; but it 
's evidently- of the highest importance, to combine, as 
far as possible, in each case, the advantages of both. 

A perfect familiarity with the rules laid down in the 
First P^rt of this Treatise, would be likely, it is hoped, 
to give the extemporaneous orator that habit of auickly 
methodizing his thoughts on a given subject, wnich is 
essential (at least where no very long premeditation is 
allowed) to give to a speee/^ something of the weight of 
argument, and clearness of arrangement, which charac- 
terize good Writings* In order to attain the correspond • 
ing acTvantage—to impart to the deliver}^ of a written 
discourse, something of the vivacity and interesting ef- 
fect of real, earnest, xpeaking, the plan to be pursued, 
conformably with the principles I nave been tnaintain- 
ing, is, for the reader to draw off his mind as much as 
possible from the thought that he is reading, as well as 
from all thought respecting his own utterance ;-^to fix 
his mind as earnestly as possible on the matter, and to 
strive to adopt as his awn, and as his own at the moment 
of utterance, every sentiment he delivers; — ^and to say 
it to the audience, in the manner which the occasion 
and subject spontaneously suggest to him who has ab- 
stracted his mind both from all consideration of himself, 
and from the consideration that he is reading. 

practice, or study of anj kind : he, therefore, who finds himself 
tmprove bv practice, either in Az^^ument, Style, or Delivery —or 
who ebsenres that he speaks more fluently and better, on sittrleots 
an which he has been McitsfoiiMiItospeak— or better wiihpremtdt 
tmtiont than on a sudden, may indeed deceive his hearers by a pre 
tence to inspiration, but can hardly deceive Hmnlf, 

* Accordingly, it may be remarked, that, (contrary to what 
miffht at first sight be supposed,) though the preceding parts, as 
well as the present, are intended for general application, yet it is 
to the extemporary epeaker that the rules laid down in the former 
port (supposing them correct) will be the most peculiarly useful 
whilo the suggestions offered in this last, respecting Elocution, art 
010. e especially designed for the use of the reader 
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Moftnu § ^' '^^^ suivanlage of this Natvbai 
«p6iL vea Manner, (i e. the manner which one natu- 
Jg^JJJ^** raily falls into who is really speaking, in 
e&rnest, and with a mind exatuively intent 
on what he has to say,) may he estimated from this 
consideration ; that there are few who do not speak so 
as to ^Ive efifect to what they are saying. Some, indeed, 
do this much better th^n others: — some hare, in ordi- 
nary conversation, an indistinct oi incorrect pronuncia- 
tion — an embarrassed and hesitating utterance, or a bad 
choice of words : but hardly any one fails to deliver 
(when speaking earnestly) what he does say, so as to 
convey the sense and the force of it, much more com- 
pletely than even a good reader would, if those same 
words were written down and read. The latter might, 
indeed, be more approved; but that is not the present 
question ; which is, concerning the impression made on 
the hearer's minds. It is not the polish of the blade, 
that is to be considered, or the ffiooe with which it is 
brandished, but the keenness of the edge, and the weight 
of the stroke. 

There is, indeed, a wide difference between different 
men, in lespect of the degrees of impressiveness with 
which, in earnest conversation, they deliver their 
sentiments; but it may safely be laid down, that he 
who delivere a written composition wiJi the same 
dwee of spirit and energy with which he would natu- 
rally speak on the same subject, has attained, not indeed, 
necessarily, absolute perfection, but the utmost excel- 
lence attainable by him. Any attempt tor outdo hia 
own Natural manner, will inevitably lead to something 
worse than failure. 

On the contrary, it can hardly be denied that the 
elocution of most readers, even when delivering thcit 
own compositions, is such as to convey the notion, at 
the very best, not that the preacher is expressing his 
own r«i] sentiments, but that he is making known ta 
his av4ience what is written in the book before him 
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and, whether the composition is professedly the veader's 
own, or not, the usual mode of delivery, thoueh crave 
and decent, is so remote from the energetic style of real 
Natural Speech, as to furnish, if one may so speak, a 
kind of running comment on all that is uttered, which 
says, " I do not mean, think, or feel, all this ; I only 
mean to recite it with propriety- and decorum:'* and 
what is usually called fine Keading, only superadds to 
this, (as has been above remarked,) a kind of admoni- 
tion to the hearers, that they ought to believe, to feel, 
and to admire, what is read. 

§ 3. It is easy to anticipate an objection 
which many will urge against, what they ^l^^^^^ 
Will call, a coUoquuu style of delivery ; viz. to be con 
that it is indecorous, and unsuitable to the ^^^J^S^ 
solemnity of a serious, and especially, of ^miliar 
a religious discourse. The objection is 
found^ on a mistake. Those who urge it, derive all 
their notions of a Natural Delivery from two, irrelevant, 
'nstances; that of ordinary conversation, the usual 
subjects of which, and consequently its usual tone, are 
comparauveiy iigat ; — anu, that ot tne coarse ana exua- 
vaganl rant of vulgar fanatical preachers. But to 
concude that the objections against either of these 
styles, would apply to the Natural delivery of a man 
01 sense and taste, speaking earnestly, on a serious 
subject, and on a solemn occasion— or that he would 
naturally adopt, and is here advised to adopt, such a 
style as those objected to, is no less absurd than, if any 
one, being recommended to walk in a natural and 
unstudied manner, rather than in a dancing step, (to 
employ Dr. A. Smith's illustration,) or a formal march, 
should Met that the natural gait of a clown following 
ihe plouffh, or of a child in its gambols, were proposed 
as models to be imitated in walking across a room 
Should any one, on being told that both tragic-acting 
and comic-acting ou^ht to be a ncUurcd representation 
of man, interpret this to mean, that Tragedy ought to 
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be performed exactly like Comedy, he would be though* 
very absurd» if he were supposed to be speaking seri- 
ously. It is evident, that what is natural in one case, 
or for one person, may be, in a diffeient one, very 
unnatural. It would not be by any means natural ts 
an educated and sober-minded man, to speak like an 
illiterate enthusiast; or to discourse on the most 
important matters in the tone of familiar conversation 
respecting the trifling occurrences of the day. Any one 
who does but notice the style in which a man of abihty, 
and of ^ood choice of words, and utterance, delivers 
his sentimrats in private, when he is, for instance, 
earnestly and seriousljr admonishing a friend~~defend- 
mg the truths of rehgion — or spe&ing on any other 
grave subject on which he is intent, may rasily observe 
bow different his tone is from that of light and famihar 
conversation — how far from deficient in the decent 
seriousness which befits the case. Even a stranger 
to the language might guess that he was not engaged 
on any frivolous topic. And when an op})Oitunity 
occurs of observing how he delivers a written discourse, 
of his own composition, on perhaps the very same, or a 
similar subject, one may generally perceive how com- 
paratively stiff, languid, and unimpressive is the effect. 
Natural ^^ ^^7 ^^ ^^^> indeed, that a sermon 

manner is should not be delivered before acon^ga- 
datedto ?he ^^^^ assembled in a place of worship, in the 
place, sub- B^me Style as one would employ in convers- 
[ect and oo- ing across a table, with equal seriousness on 
casion. jjjg ^^^^ subject; This is undoubtedly true : 
and it is evident that it has been implied in what has 
here been said ; the Natural-manner having been de- 
scribed as accommodated, not only to the siLhjeet, but to 
the place, occasion, and all other circumstances ; so that 
he who should preach exactly as if he were speaking 
in private, though with the utmost earnestness, on the 
same subject, would, so far, be departing from the 
genuine Natuial-manner. But it may be saaely ] 
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(tdp that even this would be far the less fault oi the two 
He who appears tinmindful, indeed, of the place and 
occasion, but deeply impressed with the subject, and 
utterly forgetful of himself, would produce a much 
stronger effect than one, who, going into the op|)08ite 
extreme, is, indeed, mindful of the place and the occa- 
sion, but not fully occupied with the subject, (though 
he may strive to appear so ;) being partly engaged in 
thoughts respecting his own voice. The latter would, 
inde^, be the less likely to incur censure ; but the ot^z 
would produce the deeper impression. 

The object, however, to be aimed at, (and it is not 
unattainable,) is to avoid both faults ; — ^to keep the mind 
impressed both wilh the matter spoken, and with all th 
circumstances also of each case ; so that the voice ma} 
spontaneously accommodate itself to all; carefully 
avoiding all studied modulations, and, in short, all 
thoughts of self; which, in proportion as they intrude 
will not fail to diminish the efiect. 

§ 4. It must be admitted, indeed, that the i ^ mni-. 
different kinds of Natural delivery of any delfverj 
one individual on different subjects and oc- one specie* 
casions, various as they are, do yet bear a jJj^®o»'» 
much greater resemblance to each other, than 
any of them does to the Artificial-style usually employ* 
ed in reading ; a proof of which is, that a person fami« 
iiarly acquainted with the speaker, will seldom fail to 
recognise his voice, amidst all the variations of it, when 
he is speaking naturally and earnestly; though it will 
often happen that, if he have never before heard him 
read, he will be at a loss, when he happens accidentally 
to hear without seeing him, to know who it is that is 
reading ; so widely does the artificial cadence and in* 
tonation di&r in many points from the natural. And 
ft consequence of this is, that the Natural-manner, how- 
ever perfect — however exactly accommodated to thf 
subject, place, and occasion — ^will, even when these are 
the most solemn, in some degree remind tire hearers of 
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the tone of conversadon. Amidst all the differencei 
that will exist, this one point of resemblance — that oi 
the delivery being unforced and unstudied — ^will he 
likely, in some degree, to strike them. Those who are 
good judges will perceive at once, and the rest, after 
being a httle accustomed to the Natural-manner, tha< 
there is not necessarily any thing irreverent or indeco- 
rous in it ; but that, on the contrary, it conveys the idea 
of the speaker's being deeply impressed with that which 
is his proper business. Bat, for a time, many will be 
disposed to find fault with such a kind of elocution ; 
and, in particular, to complain of its indicating a want 
of respect for the audience. Yet even while this dis< 
advantage continues, a preacher of this kind may be 
assured that the doctrine he delivers is much more for- 
cibly impressed, even on those who censure his style 
of delivering it, than it could be in the other way 

A discourse delivered in this style has been known 
to elicit the remark, from one of the lower orders, who 
had never been accustomed to any thing of the kind, 
that « it was an excellent sermon, and it was great pity 
it had not been preached."" a censure which ought to 
have been very satisfactory to the preacher : had he 
employed a pompous spout, or modulated whine, it 'm 
probable such an auditor would have admired his preach- 
ing, but would have known and thought little or noth* 
ing about the matter of what was taught. 

Which of the two objects ought to be preferred by a 
Christian Minister, on Christian principles, is a question, 
not indeed hard to decide, but foreign to the present dis- 
cussion. It is important, however, to remark,that an 
Orator is bound, as such, not merely on moral, but (ii 
such an expression may be used) on rhetorical princi- 
ples, to be mainly, and indeed exclusively, intent on 
carrying his point; not, on gaining approbation, oi 
even avoiding censure, except with a view to that point 
He should, as it were, adop'. as a motto, the reply ol 
The'nistocles to the Spartan commanier. Eurybiiides. 
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who lifted his staff to chastise the earnestness with 
which his own opinion was controverted ; ** Strike, h\tf 
hear me." 

I would not, indeed, undertake to maintain (lik« 
Quinctilian) that no one can be an Orator who is not a 
virtuous man ; but there certainly is a kind of moral 
excellence implied in that renunciation of all effort after 
display — in that forgetfulness of self — which is abso- 
lutely necessary, both in the manner of writing, and in 
the deliver]^, to give the full force to what is said. 

§ 5. Besides the inconvenience just mentioned — the 
censure, which the proposed style of elocution will be 
liable to, from perhaps the majority of hearers^ till 
they shall have become somewhat accustomed to it — 
this circumstance also ought to be mentioned, as what 
many, perhaps, would reckon (or at least feel) to be 
one of the disadvantages of it; that, after Natural 
all, even when no disapprobation is incurred, manner not 
no praise will be bestowed, (except by ob- P"^®*^ 
servant critics,) on a truly Natural delivery ; on the 
contrary, the more perfect it is, the more will it with- 
draw, from itself, to the arguments and sentiments de- 
livered, the attention of all but those who are studiously 
directing their view to the mode of utterance, with a 
design to criticise or to learn. The credit, on the contra- 
ry, of having a veiy fine elocution, is to be obtained at 
the expense of a very moderate share of pains ; though 
at the expense also, inevitably, of much of the force of 
what is said. 

§6. One inconvenience, which wiU at first 
be experienced by a person who, after hav- J", feio 
ing been long accustomed to the Artificial lint adop 
ieJUvery, begms to adopt the Natural, is, that ^9 ^ 
he wiU be hkely suddenly to feel an embar- mSiier. 
fassed bashful, and, as it is frequently called, 
nervous sensation, to which he had before been com- 
paratively a stranger. He will find himself in a new 
Artoation — standing before his audience in a diff*eren: 
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character — stripped, as it were, of the sheltering veil ol 
a conyentional and artiiicial delivery ; — in short, dellT- 
ering to them his thoaghts, as one man speaking to 
other men ; not, as before, merely reading in public 
And he will feel that lie attracts a much greater share 
of their attention, not only by the novelty of a manner 
to which most congregations are little accustomed, but 
also, (even supposmg them to have been accustomed to 
extemporary discourses,) from their perceiving then^ 
selves to be personally addressed, and f eeline that he is 
not merely reciting something before them, but saying 
it to them. The speaker and the hearers will thus be 
brought into a new and closer relation to each other, 
and the increased interest thus excited in the audience, 
will cause the Speaker to feel himself in a different sit*^ 
uation — ^in one which is a greater trial of his confidence, 
and which renders it more difficult than before to with- 
draw his attention from himself. It is hardly necessary 
to observe that this very change of feelings experienced 
by the speaker, ou^t to convince him the more, if the 
causes of it (to which I have just alluded) be attentively 
considered, how much greater impression this mannet 
IS likelv to produce. Aa he will be likely to feel much 
of the Dashfulness which a really extemporary 8|)eaker 
has to struggle against, so he may produce much of a 
similar effect. 

After all, however, the effect will never be completely 
the same. A composition delivered from writing, and 
one actually extemporaneous, will always produce feel- 
ings, both m the hearer and the speaker, considerably 
different ; even on the supposition of their being worn 
for word the same, and delivered so exactly in the same 
tone, that by the ear alone no difference could be de* 
tected : still the audience will be differently affected ae« 
cording to their knowledge that the words uttered, are, 
or are not, written down and before the speaker's eyes 
And the consciousness of this will produce a correspond* 
ing effect on the mind of *he speaker. For were thif 
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not fM>, any one who, on any subject, can epeak (ai 
many can) fluently and correctly in private conversa- 
tion, would find no greater dificulty in saving the same 
thing^s before a large congregation, than in reading to 
them a written discourse. 

§ 7. And here it may be worth while Enquiry 
briefly to inquire into the causes of that re- respectfnff 
markable phenomenon, as it may justly be Jj^ggg^^flj^ j 
accounted, that a person who is able with fa- addressing" 
cility to ex](»ress his sentiments in private to a large au 
a friend, in such language, and in such a ^^'*^®- 
manner, as would be perfectly suitable to a certain au- 
dience, yet finds it extremely dil&cult to address to that 
audience the very same words, in the same manner ; 
and is, in many instances, either completely struck 
dumb, or greatly embarrassed, when he attempts it 
Most persons are so familiar with the fact, as hardly 
to have ever considered that it requires explanation : but 
attentive consideration shows it to be a very curious, as 
well as important one ; and of which no explanation, 
as far as I know, has been attempted. It cannot be from 
any superior deference which the speaker thinks it right 
to feel for the judgment of the hearers ; for it will onen 
happen that the single friend, to whom he is able to speak 
fluently, shall be one whose good opinion he more val - 
aes, and to whose wisdom he is more disposed to look 
ap^than of all the others together. The speaker may 
even feel that he himself has a decided and acknowledged 
Buperiority over every one of the audience ; and that ho 
sbould not be the least abashed in addressing any two of 
three of them, separately : yet still all of them, collec- 
lively, will often inspire him with a kind of dread. 

Closely allied in its causes with the phe- p ^ . 
nomenon I am considering, is that other excltomeni 
curious fact, that the very same sentiments, produced 
expressed in the same manner, will often au^jenfo. 
have, a far m >re powerful effect on a large 
audience, than they would have on any one or twd ri 
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ttkest yerv persons separately. That is in a ^reat degree 
true of all men, which was said of the Athenians, that 
they were like sheep, of which a flock is more easily 
driven than a single one. 

Different Another remarkable circumstance, con- 

language nected with the foregoing, is the difference In 
tSfordinl ^^^^pect of the Style which is suitable, respect- 
to^the mua- ively in addressing a multitude, and two or 
her ad- three even of the same persons. A much 
dressed. bolder, as weJl as less accurate, kind of Ian- 
guage is both allowable and advisable, in speaking to a 
considerable number ; as Aristotle has remarked,"* in 
speaking of the Graphic and Agonistic styles — ^the 
former suited to the closet, the latter, to pubbc speak- 
ing before a large assembly. And he ingeniously com- 
pares them to the different styles of painting ; the greater 
the crowd, he says, the more distant is the view ; so 
that in scene-painting, for instance, coarser and boldei 
touches are required, and the nice finish, which would 
delight a close spectator, would be lost. He does not, 
however, account for the phenomena in question. 

^8. The solution of them will oe ionna 
nomeLa ^7 attention to a very curious and complex 
referred to play of sympathies which takes place in a 
pafhy '^™ large assembly ; and, (within certain limits,) 
the more, in proportion to its numbers. 
First, it is to he observed that we are disposed to 
S5rmpathize with any emotion which we believe to ex- 
ist in the mind of any one present; and hence, if we 
are at the same time otherwise disposed to feel thai 
emotioui such disposition is in conseauence heightened. 
In the next place, we not only ourselves feel this ten* 
dency, but we are sensible that others do the same 
and thus, we sympathize not omly with the other emo 
tions of the rest, but also, with their sympathy towardi 
us. Any emotion accordingly which we feel, is still 
further neightened by the knowledge that there an 

« JUet9rie, book iii ' 
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0theiB preetent who not onJy feel the same, hut feel it 
the more strongly in consequence of their sympathy 
with ourselves. Lastly, we are sensible that those 
around us sympathize not only with ourselves, hut with 
each other also ; and as we enter into this heightened 
feeling of theirs likewise, the stimulus to our own minds 
is thereby still further increased. 

The case ol the Irwdicrott* affords the most magtration 
obvious illustk-ation of these principles, from from the 
the circumstance that the effects produced iJJJicrous^* 
are so open and palpable. If any thing of 
this nature occurs, you are disposed, by the character 
of the thing itself, to laugh : but much more if any one 
else is known to be present whom you think likely 
to be diverted with it; even though thai other should 
not know of you presence ; but much more still, if he 
does know it; because you are tnen aware that sym- 
pathy with your, emotion heightens his: and most of 
all wiU ^e disposition to laugh be increased, if many 
are present ; because each is then aware that they all 
sympathize with each other, as well as with himself. 
It is hardly necessary to ment'on tiie exact correspond- 
ence of the fact with the above explanation- So im- 
portant, in this case, is the operation ot the causes here 
noticed, that hardly any one ever laughs when he is 
quite ^one : or if he does, he will find on consideration 
that it is from a cortception of some companion whom 
he thinks likely to nave been amused, had he been 
present, and to whom he thinxs of descnbiiig, or re- 
peating, what had diverted himself* Indeed, in other 
cases, as well as the one just instanced, almost every 
one is aware of the infectious nature of any emotion 
excited in a large assembly. It may be compared to the 
increase of sound by a number p' echoes, or of light, 
by a number of mirrors ; or to the blaze of a heap oi 
firebrands, each of which would spewlily \iavegone out 
if kindled separately, but which, when) brown togethet; 
help to kintlle each other. 
22 
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The application of what has heen said, to the caM 
before us, is sufficiently obvious. In addressing a laige 
assembly, you know that each of them sympathizet 
both with your own anxiety to acquit yourself well, 
and also with the same feeling in the minds of the rest. 
You know also, that every slip you may be guilty of, 
that may tend to excite ridicule, pity, disgust, &c. makes 
the stronger impression on each of the hearers, from 
their mutiud sympathy, and their consciousness of it 
This augments your anxiety. Next, jovl know that 
each hearer, patting himself mentally, m the speaker's 
place,^ sympathizes with this augmented anxiety: 
which Is by this thought increased still farther. Arid 
if you become at all embarrassed, the knowledge that 
there are so many to sympathize, not only with thai 
embarrassment, but also with each othei'sfeeMngs on the 
perception of it, heightens your confasion to the utmost 

The same causes will account for a skilful orator's 
being able to rouse so much more easily, and more 
powerfully the passions of a multitude ; they inflame 
each other by mutual sympathy, and mutual conscioub- 
ness of it. And hence it is that a bolder kind of 
km^a^ is suitable to such an audience ; a passage 
which, in the closet, might, just at the first glance, tend 
to excite awe, compassion, indignation, or any other 
such emotion, but which would, on a moment's cool 
reflection, appear extravagant, may be very suitable 
for the Agonistic style ; because, before that momenfs 
reflection could t^e place in each hearer's mind, he 
would be aware that every one around him sympathized 
m that first emotion which would thus become so much 
ueightened as to preclude, in a great degree, the ingiiess 
of any counteracting sentiment. 

If one could suppose such a case as that of a speaker 
(himself aware of the circumstance,) addressing amulti* 

* H<toc« it is that tAy persons are. as is matter of comamp remaric, 
the more distressed by this iafirmity when In comf any with t* 
who ore subject to the saims. 
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ode, each of whom believed himself to be the mtt 
Dearer, it is probable that little or no embairaasment 
wottld be felt, and a much more sober, calm, and 
finished style of language would be adopted. 

§ 9. The impossibihty of bringing the ^ 

delivery of a written composition ccmflddy ^£%e«K 
to a level with a real extemporary speakine, temponma- 
(though, aa has been said, it may approadi JJ^ro?*^^ 
indefinitely near to such an efiect,) is ex- nioantiiis 
plained on the same principle* Besides that ^^^^' 
the audience are more sure that the thoughts ^ ^ 
they hear expressed, are the genuine emanation of the 
tpecker's mind at the moment,* their attention and 
interest are the more excited by their sympathy with 
one whom they perceive to be carried forward solely by 
his own unaided and unremitted efibrts, without having 
any book to refer to ; they view him as a swimmer 
supported b^ his own constant exertions ; and in every 
such case, if the feat be well accompl^hed, the stir 
mounting of ike difficulty afloids great gratification 
especially to those who are conaebus that they could 
not do the same. And ouq jnoof, that part of the 
pleasure conveyed does arise from this source, is, that 
as the spectators of an exhibition of supposed unusual 
skill in swimming, would instantly wiudraw most ol 
their interest and admiration, if they perceived that the 
performer was supported by corks, or the like ; so would 
the feeling^ alter of the hearers of a supposed extempo- 
raneous discourse, as soon as they should perceive, or 
even suspect, that the orafor had it written down 
Defore him 

§ 10. The way in which the respective 
mconveniences of both kinds of discounses ^^e^ 
may best be avoided, is evident from what 

* It is not meant by this that an extemporary speaker n<ceisarfly 
MmpMct (in respect of his matter) extempore, or that he profenet 
to do 10 • bat only, that if he frawue each sentence at the moment, 
he mast, at that moment, have the f entiment which is expretsea 
In it strongly present to his mind. 
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lias been already said. Let both the extemporary 
Speaker, and the lleader of his own compositions, stud^ 
to ayoid, as far as possible, all thoughts of self, eamestlT 
fixii!* jhe mind on the matter of what is delivered ; an^ 
the one will feel the less of that embarrassment which 
arises from the thought of what opinion the hearers will 
form of him ; while tne other will appear to be speaking, 
because he actually f£rt// be speaking, the sentiments, not 
indeed whi^h at that time first arise m his own mind, bu» 
which are then really present to, and occupy his mind 



Chap. IV. — Practical deductions from the foregoing 
views, 

Origioal § 1 • One of the consequences of the adop 

Compod- tion of the mode of elocution here recom- 
buTto'tSuT niended, is, that he who endeavours to em- 
nataral de- ploy it will find a growing reluctance to the 
Wvery delivery, as his own, of any but his own 
compositions. Conclusions, indeed, and arguments he 
may freely borrow ; but he will be led to compose his 
own discourses, from finding that he cannot delivrr 
those of another to his own satisfaction, without labr^ 
riously studying them, as an actor does his part, so ss 
to make them, in some measure, his own. And with 
this view, he will generally find it advisable to isktxo" 
duce many alterations in the expression, not with any 
thought of improving the style, absolutely, but onl^ with 
a view to his own delivery And indeed, even his own 
previous compositions, he will be led to alter, almost m 
much, in point of expression, in order to accommodate 
them to the Natural manner of delivery. Much that 
would please in the closet — ^much of the Chavhic style 
described by Aristotle, will be laid aside for the Agon- 
istic { — for a style somewhat more blunt and homely— 
more simple, and, apparently unstudied in its structure, 
and, at the same time, more daringly energetic. Au4 
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if again he is desirous of fitting his discourses for tht 
> press, he wiL find it expedient to reverse this process* 
and alter the style afresh. In many instances accord- 
ingly, the perusal of a manuscript sermon would afford, 
from the observation of its style, a tolerably good ground 
of conjecture as to the author's customary elocution* 
For instance, a rapid elocution suits the more full, and 
a slow one, the more concise style ; and great varia" 
turns in the de^e of rapidity of delivery are suited to 
the corresponding variations in the style. 

A mere sermon-reader, on the contrary, will a/oid 
this inconvenience, and this labour ; he willl)e able to 
deliver another's discourses nearly as well as his own i 
and may send his own to the press, without the neces- 
sity of any great preparation: but he will purchase 
these advantages at the expense of more than half the 
force which might have been given to the sentiments 
uttered. And ne will have no right to complain that 
his discourses, though replete perhaps with good sense* 
learning, and eloquence, are receivcwiwith languid apa- 
thy, or that many are seduced from their attendance on 
his teaching, by the vapid rant of an ilhterate fanatic 
Much of these evils must indeed be expected, after all, 
to remain : but he does not give himself a fair chance 
for diminishing them, unless ne does justice to his own 
arguments, instructions, and exhortations, by speoJan* 
them, in the only effectual way, to the hearts of his 
jHearers ; that is, as uttered naturally /rom his own. 

1 have seen, somewhere, an anecdote of some cele- 
brated actor bein^ asked bv a divine, ** How is it that 
people listen witn so much emotion to what you sa)r, 
which they know to be all fictitious, besides that it 
would be no concern of their's, even if true ; while they 
hear with comparative apathy, from us, truths, the most 
sublime, and the most important to them ?" The an- 
swer was, " Because we deliver fiction like truth > and 
jrou deliver truth like fiction.*' 

The principles here laid down may help to explain M 
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remarkable fact which is usual W'attrihutei 
tS^c^^ to Other than the true causes. The power- . 
eoontedfor. iul effects often produced by some fanatical 

preachers^ not superior in pious and sincere 
zeal, and inferior in learning, in eood sense, and in taste» 
to men who are listened to with comparative apathy, 
are frequently considered as a proof of superior do* 
quenee; though an elotjuence tarnished by barbarism^ 
and extravagant mannerism. Now ma^r not such eflfoda 
result, not ^om any sa{)erior powers in the preachflr» 
but merely from the intrinsic beauty and sublimity, and 
the measureless importance of the subject 7 But why 
then, it may be replied, does not the other preachflr* 
whose subject is the very same, produce the same ef« 
feet? The answer is, because he is but half-atUnded 
to. The ordinary measured cadence of reading, is not 
only in itself dull, but is what men axefamUtarly ac« 
customed to : religbn itself also, is a sulijectso/aimiluir, 
in a certein sense, (familiar, that is, to the ear,) as to 
he trite^ ^en to those who know and think little about 
it Let but the attention be thorougUy roused, and in- 
tently fixed on such a stupendous subject, and that sulh 
isct itself will produce the most overpoweiing emotion 
And not only unafifected earnestness of manner, but 
perhaps, even still more, anv uncouth oddity, and even 
ridiculous extravagance, will, by the stimulusof novdhf, 
have the efiect of thus rousing the hearers from their 
ordinary lethargy. So that a preacher of little or no 
real eloquence, will sometimes, on stuh a subject, pro- 
duce the effects of the greatest eloquence, by memy 
forcing the hearers (often, even by the excessively glar* 
ing/au/& of his style and delivery) to attend, to a sub» 
ject which no one can realiy attend to unmoved. 

It will not of course be supposed that my intentioa 
is to recommend the adoption of extravagant rant TIm 
good effects which it undoubtedly does sometimes pro- 
duce, incidentally, in some, is more than counterladau*e4 
'>y the mischievous consequences to another. 
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§ 2. One important practical maxim re- ^rmideevr 
mlting from the views here taken, is the de- ncitetionat 
cided condemnation of all recitation ofKhpoUm 
9peech£8 by school-boys ; a practice somudi J^™^'* 
approved and recommended by many, with a view to 
preparing youths for Public Speaking in after life. It 
18 to be condemned, however, (supposing the foie«^ing 
principle correct,) not as useless merely, but absomtely 
pernicious, with a view to that object. The ju9tnes$^ 
mdeed, of this opinion will, doubtless, be disputed ; but 
its eonsistencywith the plan I have been recommending, 
is almost too obvious to be insisted on. In anyone 
who should think a natural delivery desirable* it would 
be an obvious absurdity to think of attaining it by nrac* 
tising that which is the most completely arti^cial. If 
there is, as is evident, much, difficulty to be surmounted, 
even by one who is delivering, on a serious oc^easion, 
his own composition, before he can completelv succeed 
in abstracting his mind from all thoughts of his own 
roice — of the judgment of the audience on his peifor* 
nance, &c. and in fixing it on the Matter, Occa^on, and 
Place — on every dreumstance Which ought to ^ve the 
character to his elocution-r-how much must tfis diffi- 
culty be enhanced, when neither the sentiments he is to 
utter, nor the character he is to assume, are his own, or 
even supposed to be so, or anywise connected with 
him : — ^when neither the place, the occasion, nor the 
audience, which are actually present, have any thine to 
do with the substance of what is said. It is therefore 
almost inevitable, that he will studiously form to him> 
self an artificial manner;* which (especially if he sue* 
feed in it) will probably cling to him throu^ life, even 

* Sone have uted the expreiiion of " a eeniejaii* manner,** to 
denote that which results (either in conversatioa— in the ordinary 
aetionsof life— or In Dablic speaking) from the anxious attention 
which some persons feel to the opinion the eompony majr fonn of 
Ihem ; a eon»cuntine»» of being watched and scrutinized in erery 
word and gesture, together with an extreme anxiety for approha 
Uon, and dread >f censure 
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when he is delivering his own compositionB on red 
occasions. The very best that can be expected, is, that 
he shonld become an accbmphshed actor — possessing 
(he plastic power of puttinjg himself, in imagination, so 
completely into the situation of him whom he perso- 
nates, and of adopting, for the moment, so perfectly, aU 
the sentiments and views of that character, as to ex- 
press himself exactly as such a person would have done, 
m the supposed situation. Few are likely to attain 
such perfection ; but he who shall have succeeded in 
accomplishing this, will have taken a most circuitous 
route to his proposed object, if that object be, not to 
qualify himself for the Stage, but to be able impressively 
to dehver in public, on r^, and important occasions, 
his own sentiments. He will have been carefully learn- 
ing to assume^ what, when the real occasion occurs* 
n^ not be assumed, but only expressed. Nothing, 
surely, can be more preposterous than labouring to ac- 
quire the art of pretending to be, what he is not^ and, 
to feel, what he does not, in order that he may be 
enabled, on a real emergency, to pretend to be and to 
feel just what the occasion itself requires and suggests: 
in short to personate himself. 

The Barmecide, in the Arabian Nights, who amused 
himself by setting down his guest to an imaginary feast, 
and trying his skill in imitating, at an empty table, the 
actions of eating and drinking, did not propose this as 
an advisable mode of instructing him how to perform 
those actions in reality. 

Let all studied recitation therefore — every kind o£ 
speaking which from its nature must neoessanly be arti- 
ficial — M carefully avoided, by one whose object is to 
attain the only truly impressive— the Natural Delivery. 

It should be observed, that the censure here pro- 
nounced on school-recitations, and all exercises of tha 
like nature, relates, exclusively, to the efiect produced 
on the style of Elocution. With any other objects that 
niay be proposed, the present work has, obviously, no 
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concern. Nor can it be doubted that a familiarity with 
the purest forms of the Latin and Greek languages, may 
be greatly promoted by committing to memory, and 
studying, not only to understand, but to recite with 
propriety, the best orations and plays in those languages 
The familiar knowled^ too, and temirarary adoption, 
of the characters and sentiments, for instance, of 
Terence's plays, can hardly fail to produce a powerful 
effect on the moral character If the spectator of a 
play which strongly interests them are in any degree 
disposed (as the Poet expresses it) to " liye o*er each 
scene, and be what they behold," much more may thi^ 
be expected in the actors who studies to give the nilleBi 
effect to his performance, by fanc3dng himself, as far aa 
possible, the person he represents. If an^ one, there 
fore, is more anxious for his son's proficiency in the 
Tjatinity, and in the morality, of Terence, than for his 
excellence in public speaking, he is right in encourag 
ing such exercises.* But let no one seek to attain a 

* To those who do with fhefr sons to imbibe the morality of 
Terence, I have, of coarse nothine more t3 say. But if there are 
any, as I must hope there are not a few, who would deprecate such 
a resnA, and who yet patronize the practice in question, I cannot 
but expreu my unfeigned wonder at their doing so. Can they 
doubt that soeie effect is likely to be produceii on a young and 
unformed mind, forwarder in passions than in reason, by — ^nol 
ttaUng merely— not learning by hemrt merely— but studying as an 
motor, and striving to deliver with ^eett the part of an accomplished 
debauchee 1 And this too, such a character as Terence's poetical 
justice never fails to crown with success and applause. The foulest 
obscenity, such as would create disgust in any delicate mind, would 



to what the youth may find exemplified among the higher classes 
in this country. 

Will it be answered) that because the same boys are taught to 
say their Catechism— are sent to Chapel^-and are given to unden 
fctaudthat they are not to take Pamphilus as a model, a sufficient 
safeguard is thus provided, against the effects of an assiduous effort 



TO A«PON. 

I am aware that I run a risk of giving offenoa by these remarks { 
23 
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naturalj simple, and forcible Elocution, by a piadiet 
which, the more he applies to it, will carry nim still tha 
farther from the object he aims at. 

What has been said, may perhaps be considered by 
some as applicable only in the case where the desi^ is 
merely to qualify a man for extemporaneous speaking ^ 
— iiQt for delivering a written discourse with the efiect 
of one. that. is actually extemporaneous. For it may be 
ur^^.that he wiio attempts this, must be, to a certain 
extent^ an;;AciQr.:: be may, indeed, really think, and 
strongly ieetiatthe moment, all that he is saying; but 
though, thus fal:, no (Jii^uise is needed, he cannot, 
without a distinct effort, deliver what he is, in fact, 
reading, with the airiof one -who is not reading, but i& 
framing each sentence as he delivers it : and to learn to 
do this, it miy be said, practice is requisite ; not such 
practice indeed as that of ordinary school-recitations, 
which has .a directly contrary tendency ; but such as 
might be adopted, on the |)rincip1es above laid down. 
And it must be admitted, (indeed the remark has been 
frequently made in the foregoing pages,) that the task 
of hira who delivers a written discourse, is very different 
from that of the truly extemporary speaker, supposing 
the object be to produce at all a similar e&ct. For, as 
1. have formerly observed, what has been here called 
the Natural Delivery, is that which is natural to the 
real Speaker .alone ; and is by no means what will spon- 

but a sense of dutv forbids their snpprewsion. )f the practice is 
capfifbje of vindication, let it receive one : if not, let it be abolished. 

it is now. (1841) a good many years since this remonstrance was 
first published ; dunng which interyal the wprk has gone through 
severhl editions. I cannot but suppose, therefore, tiiat some reni. 
tation'of my reasoning wonia, before 'n6w, Have been at least a^ 
tempted, (whicih as far as I know, no one ever did attempt) wera 
it not felt and' pxactioaUy acknowledged by the paitles concerned 
to be unannotrablB. . 

Let the experiment be tried, of plaoiag in ihehaads of the Moth- 
CSS of the bovs; whes they come to witnesstlie exhibition, a close 
translation 01 thQ iJl^y theu* sons are aotia's. I wHlbe satisfied to 
abide by the decision of the right-minded and iudioious amoafi 
them. , o -m 
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taneoiLHly suggest itself to one wao has (even his own) 
written words before him. To attain the delivery I 
have been recommending, he must make a strong and 
continual effort so to withdraw his mind, not only from 
studied modulation of voice, but from the knowledge 
(hat he is reading — and so to absorb himself, as it were, 
not only in the general sentiments, but in each separate 
expression, as to make it thoroughly his own at the 
moment of utterance. And I am far from supposing 
that in doing this he will not improve by practice ; 
indeed 1 ha\ie all long implied, that no one can expect 
at once to attain perfection in it. But whether any 
such system of recitation as would afford beneffcisd 
practice could be adopted at schools, 1 am more doubtful 
Supposing the estabhsh^d mode of spouting to be totally 
exploded, and every effort used to make a dot deliver a 
Speech of Cssar, for instance, or Lear, in the natural 
manner, t. e. according to the Master^ view of what is 
naturial — stilh the learner himself will be reciting in a 
manner, to him, wholly artificial ; not merely because 
he is reading, or repeating from memory, what he is 
endeavouring to utter as if extempore; — nor again, 
merely because the composition is another's, and the 
circumstances fictitious; but because the composition, 
the situation, and the circumstances coidd not have been 
his own. A School-boy has no natural way of huovm 
U) express himself on the topics on which he is made 
to dedaim; because as yet these tonics form no part of 
the furniture of his mind. And thus the object pro- 
posed, viz. to qualify him for delivering well, on reai 
occasions, his own, or 9wJi as his ovm, written compo- 
littons, will have been defeated ; and we shall have 
anticipated, and corrupted, bjy a studied elocution, what 
would have been, in af ter-li^, his own natural mode of 
expressing himself on such occasions. 

However serviceable practice may be, there is none, 
i think, that will not do more harm than good, except 
the practice of reciting, either on real occasions, or €^D 
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meh as one can fully conceive and enter into, expres* 
0ion8 either actually his own, or at least such as be 
would naturally have uttered on the occauon. Should 
the School-hoy be limited to the recitation of composi 
tions of his own, or of a fellow-student, and that toc^ 
compositions not written as a task on a given subject 
(on such subjects at least as are usually set for exer* 
cises,*) but on some real occasion interesting to a 
youthful mind, (a narrative e. e. of some recent occur- 
rence, or the like,) a system of pia<^ce might perhaps 
be adopted whith would prove beneficial. 

Such exercises as these, however, would make but a 
soriy display, in comparison of the customanr decla- 
mations. The ** pomp and circumstance *' of annua] 
public recitations nas much that is attractive to J^^isters, 
Parents, and Scholars; and it is easily believed, bj 
those who wish to believe it, that for a boy who is 
destined hereafter to speak in public, the practice o( 
making public speeches, and of taking preat pains to 
deliver them well, must be a very ben^cial exercise. 
Vatnrai de- § ^* "^^^ ^^ circumstanoe to be noticed 
tiyerymore among the results of the mode of delivery 
hear? recommended, is, that the speaker will find 

it much easier, in this Natural manner, to 
make himsdf heard: he will be heard, that is, much 
more distinctly at a greater distance— and with far less 
exertion and fatigue to himself. This is the more 
necessary to be mentioned, because it is a common, if 
not prevailing opinion, that the reverse of this is the 
fact There are not a few who assign as a reason for 
their adoption of a certain unnatural tone, and measured 
cadence, that it is necessary, in order to be hcaid b^ a 
latge congregation. But though such an artificial voice 
and utterance will often appear to produce a louder 
sound, (which is the circumstance that probably deceives 
such persons,) yet a natural voice and delivery, provided 
it 1^ clear, though it be less laboured, and may even 

* See Introd. & 6. 
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Mem low to these who are near at hand, wiL be dis- 
tinctly heard at a much greater distance. The only 
decisive proof of this must be soueht in experience ; 
which wjll not fail to con>ince of tne truth 9f it any 
one who will fairly make the trial. 

The requisite de^n^e of loudness will be best obtain- 
ed» conformably with the principles here inculcated, not 
by thinking about the voice, but hy looking at the roost 
distant of me hearers, and addressing one's self especi- 
ally to him. The voice rises spontaneously, when we 
are speaking to a person who is not verjr near. 

It should be added, that a speaker's being well heard 
does not depend near so much on the loudness of the 
sounds, as on theii. distinctness, and especially on the 
clear pronunciation of the consonants. 

That, the oigans of voice are much less strained and 
fatigued by the natural action which takes place in real 
speaking, than by any olher, (besides that it is what 
mig[ht he expected ^ pruni^) is evident from dailv ex- 
|N^ience. An extemp^iraiy Speaker will usually be 
much less exhausted in two hours, than an elaborate 
reciter (though less flistinctly heard) wiM be in one. 
Even the ordinary tooe of reading aloud is so much 
more fatiguing than tliat of conversation, that feeble pa- 
tients are frequently u aable to continue it for a quarter of 
an hour without great exhaustion ; even though they 
may feel no inconvenience from talking, with few or no 
]>au8es,and in no lower voice, for more than double thai 
time.* 

§ 4. He then who shall determine to aim KecapHnia 
at the Natural-manner, though he will have tion of ad- 
to contend with considerable difficulties and ]^^f4d. 
discouragements, wiU not be without corres- TantagM. 

* '* We can at will enlan[e or diminish the area of the chest, ani 
flop, acoelerate, or retard tke act of respiration. Whim we attend 
to our bceathinir* u)d regulate its rate, it quickly becomes fiitin. 
ins 9 hut the same happens with any vduntarv and habitual aetiMj 
y we attempt to perform it analytically, by directing the attentioi 
to cTCfy step in lU proeress."— itfovo's Phy*iologtf, p. 107. 
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ponding advantages, in the course he is ptirsaing 
He will be at fiist, indeed, repressed to a greater de- 
gree than another, by emotions of bashfolness ; but it 
will be more speedily and more completely subdued , 
the very system pursued, since itfoibids all thoughts of 
%dfi striking at tiie root of the evil. He will, indeed, 
on the outset, incur censure, not only critical but mor- 
al :— he will be blamed for using a cUloquial delivery • 
and the censure will vcrv likely be, as far as relates to 
his earliest efforts, not wholly undeserved ; for his man- 
ner will probably at first too much resemble that of con- 
versation, though of serious and earnest conversation * 
but bypenseverance he may be sure of avoiding deser- 
ved, and of mitigating, and ultimately overcoming, un- 
deserved, censure. 

He will, indeed, never be pi-aised for a «* very fine 
-elivery ;" but his matter will not lose the approbation 
it may deserve ; as he will be the more sure of being 
heard and attended to. - He will not, indeed, meet with 
many who can be regarded as models of the Natural* 
manner ; and those he does meet with, he will be jtre- 
cluded, by the nature of the system, from minutely im- 
itating ; but he will have the advantage of carrying with 
him an Infallible Guide, as long as he is careful to fol- 
low the suggestions of Nature; abstaining from all 
thoughts respecting his own utterance, and fixing his 
mindintently on the business he is engaged in. * 

And though he must not expect to attain perfection 
at once, he may be assured that, while he steadily ad- 
neres to this pkin, he is in the right road to it ; instead 
of becoming, as on the other plan, more and more arti- 
ficial, the longer he studies. And every advance he 
makes will produce a proportional efiect : it will give 
him more and more of that hold on the attention, thp 
understanding, and the feelings of the audience, which 
no studied modulation can ever attain. Others indeed 
may be more successful in escaping censure, and ensu* 
ring admiration ; but he will far more surpass them in 
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respect of the proper object of the Orator, which is* U 
carry his point, 

^ 5. Much need not be said on the subject 
i>f Action, which is at present so little ap- 
proved or, designedly, employed, in this country, that 
It is hardly to be reckoned as any part of the Orator's 
art. ' 

Action, however, seems to be natural to man, when 
speaking earnestly : but the state of the case at present 
seems to be, that the disgust excited, on the one hand, 
by awkward and ungraceful motions, and, on the other, 
by studied gesticulations, has led' to; the general disuse 
of action altogether ; and has induced men to form the 
habit (for it certainly is a formed habit) of keei>ing 
themselves quite stifl, or neu-ly so, when speaking 
This is supposed to be, and perhaps is, the more rational 
and dignified way of speaking: but so strong is the 
tendency to indicate vehement internal emotion by some 
kind of outward gesture, that those who do not encout 
age or allow themselves in any, frequently fall uncon 
sciously into some awkward trick of swinging the 
body,* folding a paper, twisting a string, or the like 
But when any one is reading, or even speaking, in the 
Artificial manner, thiere is little or nothmg of this ten- 
dency; precisely, because the mind m not -vniyacUot 
occupied by that strong internal emotion tegeneroUf 
which occasions it And the prevalence of ^^^^ 
this (the artificial) manner may reasonably be conjee 
tured to have led to the disuse of all gesticulation, even 
in extemporary speakers; because u anyone, whose 
delivery is artificial, does use action, it will of course 
be, like his voice, studied and artificial ; and savouring 
still more of disgusting afiectation ; from the circum- 

* Of one of the ancient Roman Orators it waa satirically remaxlK« 
•d, (on account of his haying this habit,) that he must have learned 
o speak m m boat. Of some other Orators, whose favourite action 
IS rising on tiptoe, it would perhaps have been said, that they had 
■eea aocnatomod to adlress their audience over a hif^ * WaU. 
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st^ce that it eTidently might be entirely omitted.* Ani 
hence, the practice came to be generally disapprovedt 
and exploded 

It need only beobsenred, that, in confonnity with th« 
prindnles maintained throughout this Book, no can 
6houla,in any case, be taken to use graceful or appro- 
priate action ; which, if net perfectly unstudied, wUl 
always be (as has been just remarked) intolenible. But 
:l any one spontaneously fails into any gestuxes that 
are unbecoming, care should ihen be taken to break the 
habit ; and that, not only in public speaking, but on all 
occasions. The case, indeed, is the same with utter- 
ance : if any one has, in common discourse, an indis 
tinct, hesitating, dialectic, or otherwise faulty delivery. 
Ids Natural manner certainly is not what he should 
adopt in public speaking ; but he should endeavour, by 
care, to remedy the defect, not in public speaking only 
but in ordinaiy oonTersation also. And so also, with 
iM^t to attitudes and gestures It is in these points, 
piincipally, if not exclusively, that the remarks of an 
intelligent fiiend will be beneficial 

If, aeain, any one. finds himself naturally and spon 
taneously led to use, in speaking, a moderate degree of 
action, which he finds from the observation of odiers 
not to be ungraceful or inappropriate, there is no reason 
that he should stu^ to repress this tendency. 
Action na. § ^' ^t VTOuld be inconsistent with the 
taraUj px». principle just laid down, to deliver any jnv- 
cedesthe cepf 5 lor gesture ; because the ohservanuid 
wordf. gygjj ^^ jjgg^ conceivable pr^CQpts» would, 
by destroyinff the natural appearance, be fiatal .tp their 
object : but there ia^ remark, which is worthy of atten- 
tion, from the illustration it affords of the enronepusness, 
In detail, as well as in principle, of the ordinary systems 

* '* — — Or«Ua$ inttr metuas synifiunia iUeort, 
Kt eratsum unguentttm, «< Sirda eum m«/l« ptfao»» 
Cyrt^unt ; poterat duci quia cosna fine iatis." 

Horace, ^ra PmL 
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of instruction in this point. Boys are generally taa^hl 
to employ the prescribed action either afters or cartng 
the utterance of the words it is to enforce. The best 
and most appropriate action must, from this circum- 
stance alone» necessarily appear a feeble affectation. 
It suggests the idea of a person speaking to those who 
do not fully understand the lanffuaee, and striving by 
signs to explain the meaning of whathe has been saying 
The very same gesture, had it come at the pioper, thai 
is, the natural, point of time «aight, perhaps have added 
greatly to the e£fect ; yiz. had it preceded somewhat the 
utterance of the words. Ihit is always the natural 
order of action. An emotion,* struggling for utteranob, 
produces a tendency to a bodily eesture, to express thai 
emotion more quiady than t/fords can be framed; the 
words follow, as soon as they can be spdcen. And 
this being always the case with a real,, earnest, un- 
studied speaker, this mode of placing the action fore- 
most, gives, (if it be otherwise appropriate) the appear- 
ance of earnest emotion actually present in the mind. 
And the reverse of this natural order would alone b« 
sufficient to convert the action of Demosthenes himself 
mto unsuccessful and ridiculous pantomime. 

* *' ArnMrf «m*M Ifatura priu* noa intu* md ommm 
Jf^unarum haUtum ; jtsvat, out imfUU ad irttm * 
JtU ad kamuM nur'on gravi dedueit, et mngit t 
f)«rt tgwrt oninl fioafiM inttrpreU lingua," 

Honce« •Ira f§iL 
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Paget 20, 120, 241 [A.] 

Omhiho noc volumus, locos omnes, quorum frequens en 
■BUS (sive ad probationes et refutationes, sive ad suaaiones 
et dissuasionea, sive ad laudes et vituperia spectent) medi- 
tatos jam haberi, eosque ultlmis ingenii viribus, et tanquam 
improbe, et proreus pneter veritatem, attoUi, et deprimi. 
Modum autem hujus colleciionis, tam ad usam, quam ad 
brevitatem, optimum fore censemus, si hujusmodt^ loci 
contrahantur m sententias quasdam acutaa^ et concisas ; 
tanquam glomes quosdam, quorum fila in fusiorem discur* 
■am, cum res postulat, ezpltcari possint. • • • • 
Ejus generis, cum plurima parata habeamus, aliqua ad 
exemplnm prooonere visum est. £a autem antitheta remm 
nomtnamus. 

NOBTLITAS. 

PRO. COHTBA. 

» • • Raro ez virtHte nobilitas I 

Nobilitas laurea, qua tem- rarius ex nobilitate yirtos. 
pus homines coronat. Nobiles majorum depreca ' 

Antiquitatem etiam in tione ad veniam svpins ut< 
moaumentis mortuis vene- untur, qnam snffragatioiie ad 
ramurt quanto magis in honores. 
▼Wis 1 Tanta solet esse indastri« 

* * * hominum novorum, ut b»> 

Nobilitasvirmtem invidias biles pro illis tanquam status 
idbduoit, gratisB tradit. videantur. 

Nobiles In stadio respect- 
ant nimis saepes quod mail 
cuisorisest. 
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JUVENTU8. 

fl.0 COIITMA. 

• * * Juventus pcenitent^ can* 

Senes ^ibi B^piimt magis > VOb- 

tills et reipublicaB minus. ^ Ingenitas est juvenibus se* 

Si conspici daretur, magis iiilis auctoritatis contempl- 

deformat animos, quam cor- us ; nt quisque sao pericok 

pora, senectus. sapiat. 

Senes omnia metuunt, Tempus, ad quaB consilia 

prsterDeos. non advocatur, nee rata 
habet. « i» 

UXOR ET LTiERI. 

P&O. CONTRA 

CharitaareipablicoBiQcipit Qui uzorem duzit, et Ii« 
afamilia. beros suscepit, obaides foy^ 

Uxor et liberi discipUna tunss dcdit. 



qiUBdam humanitatis ; at 
coBlibes tetrici et seven. 

Ckelibatss et orbitas ad 
nil aliad coofenmt, qaam ad 
fugam. 

* • • 



* • • 

Brntorum etemitaa aobo 

les ; yirorum iama» meriia* 

et instituta.^ 
C£conomic» rationes pub 

licas plerunque evertant 



DIVITLE. 



Divitias eontemnunt, qni 
iieaperant 

• • • 

Dam philoBopht dubitant, 
•mm ad viitBtcm aa volup- 
fAteni omnia sint referenda, 
•oUige inatramenta vtrlus- 
fnc. 

Virtus perdivitiasvenitur 
in common bonum. 

• • • 



COHTRA. 

Divitiarum magnarum vel 
dtstodia est, vel dispensatio 
qnaedam, vel fama; at nnllu 
asus. 

Annon vides lapillis, et id 
genus deliciis, fingi pretia, 
ut possit esse aliquis mag- 
narum divitiarum usus t 

Maiti, dnm divitiis suia 
omnia venalia fone oredide- 
runt, ipsiinprimisvenienut. 

Non aliud divitias diz- 
erim, quam impedimcBti 
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COHTKA 

virtutisi nam Tirtoti et ce* 
cessans sunt et graves. 

Divitis bona ancUUi pe§ 
sima domiaa 



HONORES 



PRO. 



lIoitOkM fac'mnt et virtutes 
tt wiiitL coDBpicua; itaque 
Ulas proYocant, haec refre- 
nant. 

Non novit quispiam, quan- 
tum in virtutis cureu pro- 
fecerit ; nisi honores ei cam- 
pum pnebeant apertum. 



cohtba. 

Dum honores appetimus, 
libertatem eznimus. 

Honores dant fere poteata^ 
tern earum rerum, quae opti* 
ma conditio est nolle, prozi- 
ma non posse. 

Honorum aacensua arduusy 
static lubrica, regressus pns- 
ceps. 

Qui in honore sunt, vulgi 
opinionem mutuenter opor- 
tet, ut seipsos beatos putent 

IMPERIA. 

PRO. CONTBA. 

Felicitate frai, magnum Quam miserum, habert 
bonum est; sed earn et aliis nil fere, quod appeta«; infi* 
impertiri posse, adhucmajus. nita, quas metuasl 

LAUS, EXISTIMATIO. 



Virtutis radii reflezi lau- 
des. 

Laus honor is est, ad quem 
iiberis suffragiis penrenitur. 

Honores a diversis politiis 
eonferuntur, sed laudes ubi- 
)ue sunt libertatis. 
• • • 

Ne mireris, si vulgus ipe- 
rtna loquatur, quam honora- 
liores; quia etiam tutiui 
loquiiur. 



COIITBA* 

Fama deterior judez* quam 
nuncia. 

Fama veluti fluvins, levla 
attoUit, solida nergit « 

Infimarum virtutum apad 
▼ulgua lauB estf mediaram 
admiratio, snpremarnm sem 
sus nullufl 
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NATURA. 

no. CONiXA. 

Caametudo contra natu- Cogitamus tecundimi ii» 

ram, quasi tjmiuiia qaedam taram; loquinwor secandnni 

est: etcito.aclevioccasione pPBcepta; sed agimoa ae* 

eorrait cindam cofisiietuainem. 

FORTUNA. 

PBO. CONTRA. 

Virtotes apertae landes pa- Stultitia uniuai, fortuna a5i 
riant, occultae fortunaa. terius. 

Fortuna vcluti galazia; • • • 

hoc est, nodiM quamndam 
obscurarum virtntutn, sine 
nomine. 

YiTA. 

FRO. COHTIlA. 

Prsstat ad omnia, etiam Non inyenias inter hn* 

ad virtutem, curriculum Ion- manos affectum tam puail- 

gum, quam breve. lum, qui, si intendatur paula 

Absque spatiis vitaB ma- vehement ins, non mortii* 

joribus, nee perficere datur, metum auperet. 
nee perdiscere, nee pcsni- 
K»re 

SUPERSTITIO. 

FRO. CONTRA. 

(iui zelo peccant, non pro- Ut simids, similitude euro 
bandi, sed taroen amandi homine,deformitatemaddit! 
sunt. ita superstitioni, similitudo 

• • * cum religione. 

Praestat nnllam habere do 
diis opinionem, quam con 
tumeliosam 

SUPEllBIA. 

FRO. CONTRA. 

Superbia etiam viliis in- • Ilebera virtutum ac bono 
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no. co]i]S4i 

•oeiabilia; atque at venenum rum omniuqi sapeibi*. 
veneno, ita baud pauca vitia Camera vitia virtvikboi 

superbia ezpeUontar. fantum contraria; siiperbia 

FaciliB, etiam alienit viti is sola contagioaa. 
obnoxiusestt superbus, tan- 
turn suis. 

INVIJDIA. 

PKOk COnTBA 

inWdia in rebuspublicis, Nemo virtuti invidiam re 

tanquam salubris ostracis- conciliaveritpneter mortem. 

■Ilia iBvtdia virtutes laboribtut 

f erc»ec, ut Juno Hercnlem 

IMPUDICITIA 

mo COIITKA. 

Omnes, at Paris, qu for> 
m8B optionem faciunty pro* 
dentiaB et potentisB jacturan 
facitmt. 

GLORIA VANA. 

pxo. coimiA 

Qui snas landes appetit, * . * * 

aliorum simul appetit utilita- Tnrpe est proco solicitare 
res. ancillam ; est autem Tirtutis 

ancilla laus. 

FORTITUDO. 

PEG cozrnu. 

Ittl ant in' Toiuptate soil- Vitas sns prodigus, aliens 
dom,;aatJnTirtutemunitmn, perieulosns. 
nbi timoi infestat. Virtus ferreao etatis foiti 

Cstera yirtutes nos a do- tudo. 
minatu liberant vitiorum; 
fortitndo sola a dominatu 
Tortuna 
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CONSXANTIA. 



mo. 

Basis vhtulom consUntta. 

Miser est, qui quails ipse 
faturas sit, non novit. 

Eiiam^ vitiis decus aspirat 
eonstantia. 

Si ad fortunsB inconstan- 
tiam accedat etiam incon- 
stantia mentis, in qnantis 
tenebrit Tivitar. 

Foitnna, taaqvam Proteas, 
si perseTerps, ad formam 
redit. 



eonstantia, nC jaailnx m^ 
rosa, mnlta milia iadiei« 
abigit. 

JOquam est, nt conatantia 
res adversas bene toleret; 
nam fere indacit. 
^ Stultitia brevissima op- 
tima. 



SCL2NTU, CONTEMPLATIO 



r&o. 
Ea demum volaptas est se^ 
eundum naturam, cujus non 
eU satietas. 

• • • 

Omnes afiectns pravi, falssB niare. 
testim&tiones sunt; atque 
eadem sunt bonitas et yeri- 



coirraA. 

Contemplatio, speeioaa m 
ertia. 

Bene cogitare, non multa 
melius est, qnam bene son^ 



LITERS. 



PBO. 

Lectio est conversatio 
cum prudentibus ; actio fere 
rum BtuUia. 

Nor inutiles scientias ex • 
istimandae sunt, quarum in se 
nullas est usus, si ingenia 
acuant, et ordinent. 



COHTBA. 

Qaas unqoam an doemt 
t^mpestiTnm artiaaaami 

Artis ssBpissime ineptat 
Qsc« est, ne sit miUnt. 
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PROMPTITUDO. 

no. conhla. 

Opportona prudentia non • ♦ ♦ 

i.«t, qusB celeris non est. Cujos conflilia non matural 

Qui cito errat, cito errorem deliberation nee pradentiam 

emendat. letas. 

POPULARITAS. 



Qni ipsi magnt viri sunt, Infima assentatio est aa- 
neminem unum fere habent, sentatio vuIgL 
quem vereantur, sed popu- 
lum. 



DISSIMULATIO 



FRO. 

Difisimulatioy compendl- 
ariasapientia. 

Sepes consilioTum, disst- 
mulatio. 

Qui indisstmulanter omnia 
agit, mqae decipit ; nam plu- 
rimi» aut non capinnt, aut 
non crcdunt. 



COICTRA. 

Quibus artes civiles supra 
captnm ingenii sunt, iis dia- 
simulatio pro pmdentia eril 

Qui dtssimulaty pnecipuo 
ad agendum instrumento sa 
privat, i. e. fide. 

Dissimulatio disaimulai 
ionem invitat. 



CEREMONLffi, PUNCTOS, AFFECTATIO 

FRO. CONTRA. 

Si et in TeTbit vulgo pare- Quid deform:a0» quam 
mns, quidni in habitu, eC acenam in vitam tianifeire 1 
gestnl Magis placent eerussatai 

Virtus et prudentia sine bucce,etcaIamistratacoma, 
punctis, velut peregrine lin- quam cemssati c» oalaniP' 
gnsB sunt; nam yulgo non trati mores, 
intelligtintur. 

Pnncti translatio sunt vir- 
iniis in linguam vemacutam. 
»4 



Ml 
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AMICITIA 



FRO 

Pessiina Ao.itudo, uon 
veras habere amieitias. 

Digna mate iidei nltio, 
amicltiis privari. 



COMTRA. 

Qui amicituuB arctai copn • 
lat, novas neceasitatea sibi 
imponit. 

Animi imbecilli est, par- 
tiri fortanam. 



VINDICTA. 



PRO. COITFRA* 

Vindicta privata, juatitia ^ Qui injuriaih fecit, pnn* 

a^estis. cipiam male dedit ; quired- 

Qui vim rependit, legem didit, modum abstnlit. 

tantom violat, non hominem. Vindicta, quo magis natu- 



Utilifl metus ultionis pri- 
Tats; nam leges nimium 
oepe dormiunt. 



ralis, eo magis coercenda. 

Qui facile iiy'uriam reddit, 
is fortasse tempore^ non 
vbluntate posterior erat. 



INNOVATIO. 



PSO. 

Omnis medicina innova- 
tio. 

Qui nova remedia fugit, 
aova mala operitnr. 

Novator maximus tempns t 
quidni igitur tera'pus imite- 
murl 

Morosa morwn retention 
res torbalenu est, aeque ac 
noTitas. 

Cum per se res mutentur 
in deterins, si consitio in 
melius uon mutentur, quis 
Anis erit mali 1 



NuUas anctmr placet,- pm- 

ter tempos. 

Nulla novitas absque in- 
juria; nam prancntia con- 
vellit. 

Qu» nsn obtinnere, si non 
Ikona, at saltern apta ipter am 
«nnt. 

Quis novator tempos imi- 
tatur, quod novationes ita in 
sinuat, ut sensos fallant 1 

Quo4 prster spem evenii, 
cui prodest, minus aeeep 
■turn ; cui obest, ma|^ m» 
lestum. 
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MORA. 

»RO. CONTRA 

Pdrtttaa multa festtnanti Occasio instar SibyllflB mi 
»cndit, qnibus morantem nuit obUtum, pretiam augeC 
lonat Celeritas, Orel galea 

SUSPICIO. 

PRO. COHTRA. 

<* * * Saspicio fidem absoWn 

Merito ejna fidea auspecta <• <• • 

tat, ^uam avapicio labefaeit. 

VERBA LE6IS. 

PRO. coHnu. 

^ Non eat interpretatio, aed Ex omnibaa verbia eiieien* 

divinatio, qiUD rccedit a das ^at aensm, iqni interpie- 

litera. tetar singala. 

Cam receditar a litera, Pesaima tyrannia le^ ia 

{ndex tnunit in legislacorcm. eqnaleo. 

PRO TESTIBUS CONTRA ARGUMENTA. 

PRO. COIITSA. 

Secundum oratorera, non Si teatlbua credendnm att 

aecundam caaaam pronan* contra arsamenta, anfficit, 

ciat, qui anumentia nititur. tantum jadicem eaae non 

Tucum &ret aiigumentia aordom. 

credere, ai hominea nihil lia probattonibua (ntiaaimo 

absurd! facerent. cfeditnr,4|iittnriaBiinemen- 

Arg^menta, cum aintcon- tiuntur. 
era teatimonia, hoc pneatantt 
It rea mira videatur, non 
lutem ut non vera. 

Page 45. [B.] 

'*...... there ia a distinction to be made between ths 

tMnaturai and the merely tmprobable : a fiction is nnnatn- 
ral when there iasome assignable reaaon against the erentn 
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taking place as described — when men are represented as act- 
img contrary to the character assigned them, or to humaa 
nature in general ; .as when a young lady of seventeen, 
brought up in ease, luxury, and retirement, with no com- 
panions but the narrow-minded and illiterate, displays (as 
a heroine usually does) under the most trying circumstan- 
ces siu'h wrsdom, fortitude, and knowledge of the world, 
as ihe best instructors and the best examples can rarely 
produce without the aid of more mature age and longer 
experience. — On the other hand, a fiction is still improba- 
ble though not unnatural,' M'hen ihete is no reason to be 
assigned why things should not take place as represented, 
except that the overbalance of dMnce$ i$ against it ; the 
hero meets, in his utmost distress, most opportunely, with 
the very person to whom he had formerly done a signal 
service, and who happens to communicate to him a piece 
of intelligence which sets all to rights. Why should he 
not meet him as well as any obe elae 1 all that can be said 
is, that there .is no reason why he should. The infant 
who is saved frpm a wreck, and who afterwards becomes 
such a constellation of virtues and accomplishments, turns 
out fo be no odier than the nephew of the very gentleman 
on whose estate the waves had cast him, and whose lovely 
daughter he had so long sighed for in vain : there is no 
reason to be given, except from the calculation of chances, 
why he should not have been thrown on one part ot the 
coast as well as on another. Nay, it would be nothing 
unnatural, though the most determined novel-reader would 
be shocked at its improbability, if all the heroe's enemies, 
while they were conspiring his ruin, were to be struck 
dead together by a lucky flash of lightning : yet many de- 
nouements which are decidedly unnatural, are better tole- 
rated than this would be. We shall, perhaps, best explain 
our meaning by examples, taken from a novel of great 
merit in many respects. When Lord Glenthom, in whom 
a most unfavourable education has acted on a most unfa- 
vourable disposition, after a life of torpor, broken only by 
short sallies of forced exertion, on a sudden reverse ol 
fortune, displays at once the most presevrring diligence ia 
iho most repulsive studies ; and in middle life, without 
any previous habits of exertion, any hope of early busi- 
ness, or the example of friends, or the siimulua of aotua/ 
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wat;, to uiige him, outstrips every compc^.itor, thongli 
every competitor has every advantage against him ; this is 
nnnatural. — ^When Lord Glenthorn, the instant he is strip- 
lied of his estates, meets, falls in love with, and is condi 
tionally accepted by, the very lady who is remotely enti* 
tied to those estates ; when the instant he has falfilled the 
conditions of their marriage, the family of the person pos- 
sessed of the estates becomes extinct, and by the concur- 
rence of circumstances, against every one of which the 
chances were enormous, the hero is reinstated in all hit 
old domains ; this is merely improbable. The distinction 
which we have been pointing out may be plainly perceived 
in the events of real life ; when any things takes place of 
such a nature as we should call, in a fiction, merely im- 
probable, because there are many chances against it, we 
call it a lucky or unlucky accident, a singular coincidence, 
something very extraordinary, odd, curious, &e. ; where 
as any thing which, in a fi.ction, would be called unnatu- 
ral, when .it actually occurs, (and such things do occur,) 
IS still called unnatural, inexplicable, unaccountable, in- 
conceivable, &c. epithets which are not applied to events 
that have merely the balance of chances against them.*'— 
^mrttrly Review, No. xlviii. pp. 354, 355. The whole 
article has been republished in Lockhart's edition of the 
Works of Sir W. Scott (who however is not the author,) 
Vol. xviii. p. 209. Miscellaneous Prose Works. 

Pagt 66. CO.] 

** * Clothed in authority derived from the authority, and 
m symbolic robes analogous to the judge, the advocate, 
•bserving in an honest witness a deponent whose testimo- 
ny promises to be adverse, assumes terrific tones and de- 
portment, and pretending to find dishonesty on the part ol 
the witness, strives to give his testimony the appearanee 
of it. I say a b(m&/i<U witness ; or in the case of a wit* 
ness who by an adverse interrogator is really looked upon 
as dishonest, this is not the proper course, nor is it taken 
with him. For bringing to light the falsehood of a wii- 
•esB really believed to be menudacious^ the more suitable, 
M- rather the only suitable course, is to forbear to express 
tb« impression he has inspired. Supposing iiis taJe cleat 
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•f fliupieion, toe witness rons on his coune, with ilQe.iey 
till ht is entangled in some iiretrieTable contradiction af 
▼arianee with other parts of ais own story, or with fects 
notorious in themseWes, or estaUisbed by proofs from 
other sources.' 

** We happen to be aware, from the practice of persons 
of the highest experience in the examination of witnessesy 
that this description is almost withoot exception correct, 
and that, as a general role, it is only the honest and timid 
witness who is confonnded by imperions deportment. The 
practice gives pre-eminence to the nnscmpalons witnesses 
who can witl»tand soch assaults. Sir Roger North, in his 
' Life of Sir Dudley North,' relates, that the law of Tur< 
key, like oor absurd law of endenee in some cases, re« 
quired the testimony of two witnesses in proof of each fact, 
and that a practice had, in consniiience, arisen, and had 
obtained- the sanction of general opinion, of using a'ftl8«* 
witness itt fvoof of those fects wheb admitted only of on^ 
witness. Sir Dudley North, while in Turkey, bad nu. 
merouB disputes which it became necessary to settle b> 
litigation : * and,' says his biographer — 

'* * Oor merchant found by experience, that in a direct 
fact a false witness was a surer card than a true one ; for 
if the judge has a mind to baffle a testimony, an honest, 
harmless witness, that doth not know his play, cannot so 
Mrell stand his many captions questions as a false witness 
jsed to the trade will do ; for be hath been exercised, and 
IS prepared for such handling, and chn clear himself, when 
the other will be confounded; therefore circumstances 
may be such as to make the false one more eligible.' " 

** Those who have been present in oor eommon law 
courts wik say whether the bar does not avail itself of its 
authoritative protection to cast oif all restraints against all 
parties. To serve the cKent by * aH expedient means, to 
protect that client at all hazards and costs to all othen,' or, 
aGcordin|f to the noble and learned lord who Ttudicatef 
the practice as a duty to disregard the * alarm, the suffer 
ing, the torment, the destruction, be may bring upon any 
others,' we have open innocent and respectable females so 
confused, and assailed with such imperions gestures and 
condemnatory tones, on the assumptions (as groundless 
as the assumptions in the conspicuous case of Courvoiaic^ 
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tot.they had commiued peijury, as would make any f» 
ther or brother shudder at exposing daughter or sister to« 
and in such a manner as the counsel using the * expedient 
means ' neither could nor would use under any circum- 
stances in respectable private society. The ciost demor- 
alizing e0ect produced by these exhibitions appears to us 
to be the treatment given to persona of the labouring 
classes, servauts or policemen. If good conduct is to be 
promoted in them, one means of doing so is surely to in- 
crease their estimation of the value of character; one 
means of raising their moral perceptions is rather to as- 
sume that thpy are keenly alive to the pleasures and pains 
of self and social estimation, than that they are dead to 
them. We have frequently witnessed such treatment of 
witnesses as that displayed in the case of Gourvoisier, but 
we never happened to witness an attempt < to comfort ' the 
shattered witness of that class. Though the depraved state 
of the bar permits the practice of such inflictions in public 
trials, it does not prevent the jud^^e from doing justice, by 
endeavouring to soothe the irntation, and at the same 
time manifesting the feelings of a gentleman." 
. ** The evil complained of is, it appears to us, implicated 
in the rules that a prisoner shall be protected against being 
' compelled ' to criminate himself, and in the practice ol. 
the English courts, that the character of the prisoner's de- 
fence i^ail not affect the sentence. 

'* The counsel, it is held, must be free to do what the 
prisoner may do in his defence, and the prisoner's defence 
must be entirely free. 

** Without acceding to the unqualified proposition as to 
the extent of the prisoner's defence, we think it may be 
observed that counsel do more for a gnilty prisoner than he 
could do for himself. It will aid in giving a correct con- 
ception of the real character of the licence of counsel, ii 
we conceive the terms of a counsel's speech in defence, 
or the counsel's general terms and tones of questions to 
witnesses proceeding from the mouth of the prisoner, the 
party whom the counsel represents. Innocence is calm and 
gentle, and in meeting false testimony vindicates itself 
without assuming the tone of furiously passionate condem- 
nation. What would have been the Jury's conclusion 
Vpon Courvoiser after he had poured forth a few sentences 
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of tlie description of those we have quoted, decorated wHft 
the epithets 'gang,* * ruffians,' conspirators,' < blood-monef/ 
and the insinuation ' this woman,' against a respectable 
female 1 

" If the tupprenio veri be permitted as the privilege ol 
counsel, and the Magna Charta of delinquents in England, 
still we must venture to propose as an innovation that the 
freedom of defence should be restricted so far as it maf be 
conceived to consist in the auggestio faiti. Inasmuch as 
the law restricts the freedom of an accused person from the 
use of such physical means of defending himself against 
capture as a knife, so we think the use of foul weapons of 
mental assault and injury, such as perjury and false im- 
putations on parties, may be beneficially forbidden to the 
prisoner, and, by consequence, to his counsel." 

** It is said we abound in mercy, but we give so much 
of it to the guilty, that we have none to spare for the in- 
nocent. Griniinal justice has been made to vaeillate in 
this country between two sets of blind presomptions-^the 
ancient one, which presumed guilt in all who were accused, 
and the modem one, which presumes that all who are ac- 
cused are innocent, and which even after conviction, over- 
ooks the party injured and the tendency of the crime, and 
bestows unbounded sympathy on the criminal. A treatise 
might be written in illustration of the mischiefs of acting 
on presumptions, when the facts of the particular case are 
developed and require none. Our English practice, it ap- 
pears to us, requires the tertium quid of* not proven.' The 
sympathies of the Old Bailey bar are, we must say, on the 
same side with their lucre, and with all the inmates of the 
gaol ; with them, all policemen are what they were desig- 
nated in Courvoiser's case, bloodhounds — and witnesses, 
persecutors of the innocent. Entire innocence is alwajrs in 
peril in the dock, and has no other security than in the aid 
of counsel.' '-JVom a Pamphlet on the '* Licenm of Cotmoei.^ 

Page 59. [D.] 

"To say that numerous old manuscripts exist; that 
they admit of classification and date, and other character* 
istics ; to speak of evidence, derived from contemporary 
history, from the monuments of art. from national mvmen 
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tmd customs; to assert, that there have been personi 
qualified for the task, who have examined duly these se- 
veral branches of evidence, and have given a satisfactory 
report of that research, is to make a statement concerning 
the evidence of Christianity, which is intelligible indeed, 
but is not itself the evidence, not itself the proof, of which 
yo-a speak. So far from this being the case, we cannot but 
feeU«that the author who is guiding us, and pointing out 
these pillars of our faith, as they appear engraved on his 
chart of evidence, can himself, whatever be his learning, 
be personally acquainted with but a very small portion 
The most industrioi» and able scholar, after spending a 
life on some individual point of evidence, the collation of 
manuscripts, the illustrations derived from uninspired au- 
thors, translations, or whatever the inquiry be, must, after 
all, (it would seem,) rest by far the greater part of his faith^ 
immediately on the testimony of others ; as thousands in 
torn will rest their faith on his testimony, to the existence 
of such proof as he has examined. There is no educated 
Christian who is not taught to appreciate the force of that 
proof in favour of the genuineness of the New Testament, 
which may be derived from the consent of ancient copies, 
and the quotations found in a long line of fathers, aud 
other writers, and yet not one in a thousand ever reads the 
works of the fathers, or sees a manuscript, or is even ca- 
pable of deciphering one, if presented to him. He admits 
the very groundwork of his faith on the assenion of those 
who. profess to have ascertained these points ; and even 
the most learned are no further exceptions to this case, than 
in the particular branch of evidence which they have stu< 
died. Nay, even in their use of this, it will be surprising, 
when we come to reflect on it, how great a portion must 
be examined, only through statements resting on the tes- 
timony of others. 

Nor is it a question which can be waived, by throwing 
the weight of disproof on those who cavil and deny. It 
turns upon the use which is made, more or less, by all, oi 
the positive prooft urged in defence of Christianity. Chris* 
tianity is established, and it may be fair to bid its assailants 
prove, that it is not what it professes to be, the presump- 
tion and prescriptive title being on its side ; but Christi- 
fioity does not intrench itself within this fortress t it 
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brings out into the fie. d an array of evidences to establkll 
that which* on the former view of the case, its adherents 
are supposed not to be called onto maintain. It boasts of 
the sacred volume having been transmitted pure by means 
of manuscripts ; and by asserting the antiquity, the free* 
dom from corruption, and the independence and agree* 
ment of the several classes of these, the Christian contends 
for the existence of his religion at the time when Ohrisi 
and the apostles lived. Ancient writings are appealed to, 
and quotations cited by various authors from the New 
Testament are adduced, which ^o to prove the same. Even 
profane history is made to furnish contemporary evidence 
of the jELrst rise of Christianity. Now it is the way in which 
this evidence is employed that is the point to be consider* 
ed ; the question is, in what sense all this can be called 
evidence to the mass of Christians. All this is, in short, 
fMnitive proof s and he who has examined manuseripts^' or 
read the works in question, has gone through tlte demoa* 
stration ; but he who has not, (and this is the ease with all, 
making a very few exceptions,) has not gone through the 
process of proof himself, but takes the conclusion on the 
word of others. He believes those who inform him, that 
they, or others, have examined manuscripts, read the la* 
thers, compared profane history with holy writ. Can this 
be called reasonable faith 1 or at least, do we not pretend 
to be believing on proofs of various kinds, when, in fact, 
our belief rests on the bare assertions of others 1 

'* 2t is very important that the case should be set in its true 
light, because, supposing the Christian ministry able, and 
at leisure, to investigate and sift the Christian evidence 
for themselves, the same cannot be done by the barrister, 
the physician, the professional man of whatever depart- 
ment besides theology, however enabled by education ; and 
then, what is to be the lot of the great mass of the people 1 
Th^y, dearly, are incompetent even to follow up the several 
steps of proof which each proposition would require. They 
take it for granted, if they apply the evidence at all, that 
these things are so, because wiser persons than they say it 
is so. In the same spirit as the question was put of old 
* Have any of the rulers believed on Christ ? but this peop.e 
arho knoweth not the law are cursed,* Christians must ge* 
aerally, it would seem* believe in Christ, because tkep 
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ipiiiliial nikn do, and reject the infidePa views, iecauM 
these people are pronounced accursed. Nay, the suppo- 
sition of the clergy themselves having the qualification 
and the opportunity to go through the process of proof, is 
only a supposition. They often want eit^jer or both, and 
U is impossible that it should not be so. The labour of a 
life is scarcely sufficient to examine for one's self one 
branch alone of such evidence. For the greater part, few 
men, however learned, have satisfied themselves by going 
through the proof. They have admitted the main asser 
tions, because proved by others. 

** And is this conviction then reasonable 1 Ts it more 
than the adoption of truth on the authority of another 1 
It is. The principle on which all these assertions are re- 
ceived, is not that they have been made by this or that 
credible individual or body of persons, who have gone 
through the proof — this may have its weight with the criti- 
eal and learned — ^but the main principle adopted by all, in- 
telligible by all, and reasonable in itself, is, that these as- 
sertions are set forth, bearing on their face a challenge of 
refutation. The assertions are like witnesses placed in a 
box to be confronted. ' Scepticism, infidelity, and scoffing, 
fonn the very groundwork of our faith. As long as these 
are known to exist and to assail it, so long are we' sure 
that any untenable assertion may and will be refuted. The 
benefit accruing to Christianity in this respect from the 
occasional success of those who have found flaws in the 
several parts of evidence is invaluable. We believe what 
is not disproved most reasonably, because we know that 
there are those abroad who are doing their utmost to dis- 
prove it. We believe the witness, not because we know 
him and esteem him, but becase he is confronted, cross* 
examined, suspected, and assailed by arts fair and unfair. 
It is not his authority, but the reasonableness of the case 
It becomes conviction well-grounded, and not assent to 
man^B words. 

** At the same time nothing has perhaps more contribn- 
ted to perplex the Christian inquirer, than the impression 
which vasue language creates of our conviction arising 
not out of the application of this principle to the external 
«nd monumental evidences of Christianity, but out of tb4 
eiamination of the evidence itself. The mind feels di»> 
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appointed and ausatisAed^ not because it has not gffonnd 
for belief, but because it misnames it. The man who hai 
not examined any branch of evidence for himself, may^ 
according to the principle above stated, very reasonably 
believe in consequence of it ; but his belief does not arise 
immediately out of it, is not the same frame of mind which 
would be created by an actual examination for himself. It 
may be more, or it may be less a sure source of conviction ; 
but the discontent is occasioned, not by this circumstance, 
but by supposing that it is one of these things that does, 
or ought to, influence us, when in fact it is the other ; by 
putting ourselves in the attitude of mind which belongs to 
the witness, instead of that which belongs to the bystander. 
We very well know how the unbroken testimony of writers 
during eighteen centuries to the truth of Christianity ought 
to make us feel, if we had ascertained the fact by an ex- 
amination of their writings ; and we are surprised at fini- 
ng that we are not in that frame of mind, forgetting that 
our use of the evidence may be founded on a different 
principle.'* — Hindt, on Intpiratiim. 

Page 74. [K ] 

'* Analogy does not mean the similarity of two thtngt, 
but the similarity, or sameness of two relationi. There 
must be more than two things to give rise to two relations : 
there must be at least three ; and in most cases there are 
four. Thus A may be like B, but there is no analogy 
between A and B : it is an abuse of the word to speak so, 
and it leads to much confusion of thought. If A has the 
same relation to B which G has to D, then there is an 
analogy. If the first relation be well known, it may serve 
to explain the second, which is less known : and the 
transfer of name from one of the terms in the relation best 
known to its corresponding term in the other, causes no 
confusion, but on the contrary tends to remind us of the 
similarity that exists in these relations ; and so assists the 
mind instead of misleading it. 

** In this manner things most unlike and discordant in 
their nature may be strictly ana/ogou« to one another. 
Thus a certain proposiiion may be called the basis of e 
■yatem The proposition is to the system vi^iar the baai 
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is to a baiUIiDg. It sexYes a similar office and parpoae 
and this last relation bein^ well known, is of use to illa» 
trate the other which was less known. E. G. The system 
rut* upon it: it is iuekstto ^iroc^ec? with the argrumen* 
till thift is well established : if this were removed^ the sys- 
tem most fall. The only cautions requisite in the use o« 
tliis kind of analogy are, first, not to proceed to a com- 
parison of the corresponding terms as they are intrinsically 
in thenuelves or in their own nature, but merely as they 
are in relation to the other terms respectively ; and, se 
coNDLY, not to presume that because the relation is the 
same or similar in one or two points, tlierefore it is the 
same or similar in all. 

** The FIRST of these errors cannot be committed in the 
instance before us, because the two things are of such 
different natures that they have no one point of resem- 
blance. But when the first and the third term are not 
only corresponding in relation, but chance also to be of a 
kindred nature, or when, from the cirenmstanee of one 
being visible and the other invisible, their discrepancies do 
not strike us, it often happens that a comparison is pur- 
sued between Uie tking$ tkimtelves, and this is one cause 
of the promiscuous use of the terms ntnilitwU and analogy 
As for example, when Locke, having once established die 
comparison, proceeds to talk of Idea* as if they were really 
images in the mind, or traces in the brain. 

** It is from observing this tendency in men to regard 
the metaphorical or analogous name as bringing along with 
it something of the nature of the thing it originally signi- 
fied, that Mr. Stewart is led to inake the remark, not less 
original than just, that it is well for the understanding^ 
though it may be a loss to the fancy, when a metaphorical 
word, has lost its pedigree* — that is, when it no longer 
excites the primary idea denoted by it, and is reduced by 
custom to a plain and direct appellation in its secondary 
sense. He suggests alsof with equal ingenuity, in cases 

* Ffailoxophical Essays, Ess. r. chap. 8. 

f Ibid. In the analysis here given of analogy ^ it will be perceir 
ed by those who are conversant with Mr. Stewart's writings, that I 
have ventured to depart widely from his use of the word. Indeed 
M. Prevot's etymology, as given in a passage quoteil with approba 
tion by Mr. Stewart, vol. ii chap. iv. ^4, appears to me quite erro 
•e<iiM. ' Ltt mot Analogie, dan$ Pontine, n'eiprime que la ( 
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iriiere words have not yet been worn do.vn to this iise»tha 
expedient of varying our metaphor when s^ieaking of tha 
same subject, as a preservative against this dangerous and 
eaeroaching error. Of the utility of this practice I have 
no doubt : and I think it may be regarded as an advantage 
ftf the same kind, that the parables of the New Testament 
are drawn from such a great diversity of objects, as to 
check the propensity in man, especially in matters of reli« 
gion, to attach some mystical character to the images so 
employed, and to look upon them as emblems possessing 
an intrinsic virtue, or at least a secret affinity with, those 
spiritual troths, to the illustration of which they are made 
subservient. 

** When the points m which the similarity of relation 
Holds are of secondary importance — when, instead of being 
essential and characteristic, they are slight and superficial 
—the analogy is often called a metaphor, and often a simi' 
Utude, as being addressed rather to the fancy than to the 
judgment, and intended rather to adorn and illustrate, than 
to explain. But it would perhaps be better, to avoid the 
name simiUHuU in these cases, and to regard them as 
being, what they really are, anahgia, although subsisting 
in points of inferior moment. 

*' Thus when the swallow is called the herald of sum« 
mer, or a ship is nid to plough the waves, it is easy to 
resolve the phrase into the form of analogy or proportion t 
the swallow is to the summer what the herald is to his 
prince ; he annovnces his approach. So the action of a 
ship is to the sea, what the action of a plough is to the 
land. But because in these cases the relation ia fanciful 
rather than real, that is, it consists not in essential points 
but in mere circumstances of inferior importance, we leave 
such things to the province of taste or amusement, and no 
eoosiderate: man ever attempts to reason from them. 

<* * I am not of the mind of those speculators,' said Mr. 
Burke, 'who seem assured that ail states have the same 
period of infancy, manhood, and decrepitude, that a^e 
found in individuals. Parallels of this sort rather furnish 
similitudes to illustrate or to adorn, than supply analogleo 
from whence to reason. The objects which are attempted 

blaaoe.' The revenft of wbich I take to be the fact But tUt M 
not the ylacefpr entering farther into diicuailon 
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m be forced into an analogy are not found in the name 
elanes of existence. Individoals are physical be'>Qgs— » 
•ommoBwealths are not physical hot mortd essencev ** 

** A remerkable example of this kind is that aiyrnment 
of Topiady against free-will, who, after quoting the text, 
Yt aUo a$ lively itonet are built vp a epiritvial houae,i 
triumphantly exclaims, ' This is giving free-will a stab 
under the fifth rib : for can stones hew themselves, and 
bnild themselves in a regular house 1'| 

" Even whem we attribute to inanimate things the qua- 
lities of animals, the same analysis may be adopted as 
before. Thus the rage'of the $ea denotes a similarity ol 
effect to the effect of rage in animals. This is even more 
the work of fancy than the example before given t for in 
reducing it to the form of a proportion, ome term is wholly 
■applied by the imagination. We do not really believe 
there is a principle in the sea producing these effects, an- 
swering to rage in animals, but the imagination suggests 
such a principle, and transfers the name of rage to it. 

'* In those cases where the analogy is traced between 
ibioga perfectly heterogeiuoue there is little danger of con- 
foonding the idea with that of similitude. But when the 
subjects we are comparing are of a kindred mature, so that 
the things spoken of not only stand in the same relation, 
but also bear a close resemblance to each other, then it is 
we are most apt to confound them together, and to substi- 
tute resemblance for analogy. Thus because the heart or 
the tooth of an animal not only serves the same office to 
the animal that the heart or the tooth of a man does to 
him, but is also an object very nearly resembling it in 
structure and outward appearance^ we are apt to imagine 
tliat the same name is given to it solely on this last ac- 
count. But if we pursue the inquiry throughout the animal 
creation, we shall find that the form of the coiresponding 
parts is infinitely varied, although the analogy remains the 
same s till at length we arrive at such diversities* that it 
is only persons conversant with comparative anatomy who 
ean readily detect the analogy. And long before the dif- 
ference has reached this length in popular discourse,, the 
analogical name is dropped, and the scientific use of it ^ 

• letters on a Regicide Peace, p. 4. t 1 P«t ii. 6. 

t Christian and Philofophical Necenlty Aiserted, p. M^ 
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Buch eases sounds pedantic to anleamed ears Thu Ibf- 
beak of a bird answers to the tooth of man, and the sbel. 
of a lobster to the bones of other animals. If the use and 
office remain the same, no diversity of form impairs the 
analogy: but we ou^hf from such examples to learn even 
when similitude of form doet exist, not to regard it as the 
true ground of the comparison we make, and of our ainxing 
the same name. 

** Thus too when we speak of gualitiei of things which 
are not cognizable by our senses except in their effects, 
we bestow the same name on account of a real or supposed 
analogy, not on account of any similarity in the qualities 
themselves, which may or may not exist according at the 
things toe tpeak of are more or less of a kindred nature. 
Sagacity, courage, fidelity, love, jealousy, revenge, are all 
predicated of brute animals not less than of man, although 
they are not things or existences in themselves, but certain 
attributes or affections in them, exhibiting symptoms and 
producing effects corresponding with the symptoms and 
effects attendant upon those qualities in ourselves. In 
these instances, still more than in the former, we are prone 
to confound analogy with resemblance — because as these 
things have no form or existence of their own — as the 
whole essence of them consists in their relation to some' 
thing else — if the relations be alike, the things are necefr* 
sarily alike, and we naturally slide into that form of 
speaking which makes no distinction between analogy 
and resemblance : but even then we regard the qnaHties 
as identical, only in proportion as the nature of the respec- 
tive s'lbjects to which they belong may be regarded as the 
same. • 

'*The SECOND error above noticed as carefully to be 
avoided in the use of analogy is, when we do not indeed 
treat the corresponding terms as resembling one anotiier in 
their ovim nature, but when we presume that a similarity 
of relation subsists in other points besides those which are 
the foundation of the analogy. 

** When the analogy consists in slight or superficial oif- 
eumstances, still more when it is fanciful only, no attempt 
whatever should be made to reason from it ; as was ex- 
emplified in the passage produced from Burke*s writingsr 
tut even when the analogy is solid and well-founded» we 
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ne Tiable to fait into error, if we sajiposc it to exteiMl 
farther than it really does. Errors of this nature are often 
eommitted by men of lively fancies^ or of ardent minds, 
and they are the more seducing because they set out not 
only with a show of reason, but with reason and trutn 
actually on (heir side. 

** Thus because a just analogy has been discerned be- 
tween the metropolis of a country, and the heart in the 
animal body, it has been sometimes contended that its 
increased size is a disease — that it may impede some of its 
most important functions — or even be the means of its 
dissolution. 

'* Another frequent example of this second error is found 
in the use of the same titles of office or dignity in differenf 
nations or in distant times. Although the relation de> 
noted by them be the same in one or in several important 
particulars, yet it scarcely ever holds throughout ; and the 
most false notions are in consequence entertained by people 
of the nature of these corresponding offices In every coun- 
try but their own. We have known what mischief has 
been produced by the adoption of the phrase, ' servant of 
the people/ although it cannot be denied that in some 
points the duty of the magistrate is the same as the duty 
of a servant^that his time, for instance, his thoughts, his 
abilities, should be devoted to the benefit of the people— 
and again, on the other hand, because the duty of a sub- 
iect towards his sovereign coincides in many respects with 
the duty of a child towards his parent, some speculative 
writers have hastily concluded that the institution of mo- 
narchy is equally founded in nature, and possesses the 
same inherent authority with the parental." — Cople9ton*9 
Fumr DiMCownu oti thi Doctrine$ of Necestity and Predes- 
Unatum,nott to Disc. III. p. 122—130. 

Page 103. [F.] 

" No man is so obstinate an admirer of the old times, as 
to deny that medicine, surgery, botany, chemistry, engi- 
neering, navigation, are better understood now than in 
any former age. We conceive that it is the same with 
political science. Like those other sciences which we have 
mentioned, it has always been working itstlf clearer and 
25 
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clearer, and depositing i nap arity after iirjporitjr. Then 
WH8 a time when the most powerful of human intelleetfl 
were deluded by the gibberish of the astrologer and the al< 
chymist ; and just so there was a time when the most en- 
lightened and virtuous statesmen thought it the first duty 
of d government to persecute heretics, to found monasteries^ 
to make war on Saracens. But time advances, facts ac« 
cumulate, doubts arise. Faint glimpses of truth begin t» 
appear, and shine more and more unto the perfect day. 
The highest intellects, like the tops of mountains, are the 
tirst to catch and to reflect the dawn. They are bright. 
while the level below is still in darkness. But soon the 
iight which at first illuminated only the loftiest eminencea. 
descends on the plain, and penetrates to the deepest valley. 
First come hints, then fragments of systems, then defective 
systems, then complete and harmonious systems. The 
sound opinion, held for a time by one bold speculator, 
becomes the opinion of a small minority, of a strong mi- 
nority, of a majority — of mankind. Thus, the great pro- 
gress goes on, till schoolboys laugh at the jargon which 
imposed on Bacon — till country rectors condemn the il- 
liberality and intolerance of Sir ThomosMore**' — Edinb 
Review, July, 1835, p. 282. 

'* We have said that the history of England is the his- 
tory of progress, and, when we take a comprehensive view 
of it, it is so. But, when examined in small separate por- 
tious, it may with more propriety be called a history of 
actions and reactions. We have often thought that the 
motion of the public mind in our country resembles that of 
the sea w«.en the tide is rising?. Each suceessive wave 
rushes forward, breaks, and rolls back ; but the great flood 
is steadily coming in. A person who looked on the waters 
only for a moment might fancy that they were retiring, or 
that they obeyed no fixed law, but were rushing capricious- 
ly to and fro. But when he keeps his eye on them for a 
quarter of an hour, and sees one sea-mark disappear after 
another, it is impossible for him to doubt of the genera) 
direction in which the ocean is moved. Just such has been 
the course of events in England. In the histcry of .the nfk- 
tional mind, which is, in truth, the history of the nation, 
we must carefully distinguish that recoil which regularly 
follows every advance from a great general ebb Jf w* 
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lake fthon iLtervaU — if we compare 1640 and 1660, 168C 
and 1685, 1708 and 1712, 1782 and 1794, we find a retro* 
greaaion. But if we take centuries— if, for example, we 
compare 1794 with 1660, or with 1685---we cannot doubt 
m which direction society is proceeding.** — Edinb. Rt- 
view, July, 1839, pp. 288, 289. 

This last passage closely resembles one in the '* Lectures 
on Political Economy." i 

I* Another pojnt which is attainable is, to perceive 
amidst all the admixture of evil, and all the seeming dis- 
order of condicting agencies, a general tendency neverthe- 
less towards the accomplishment of wise and beneficent 
designs. 

"As in contemplating an ebbing tide, we are sometimes 
in doubt, on a short inspection, whether the sea is really 
receding, because, from time to time, a wave will dash 
farther up the shore than those which had preceded it, but, 
if we continue our observation Long enough, we see plainly, 
that the boundary of the land is on the whole advancing ; 
so here, by extending our view over many countries and 
through several ages, we may distinctly perceive the ten- 
dencies which would have escaped a more confined re- 
search." — Lect. iv. p. 106. 

The following, from the Edinburgh Review,* is an ad 
mirable specimen of illustrative argument : — 

"A blade which is designed both to shave and to carve, 
will certainly riot shave so well as a razor, or carve so well 
as a carving-knife. An academy of painting, which should 
also be a bank, would in all probability exhibit very bad 
pictures and discount very bad bills. A gas company, 
which should also be an infant school society, would, we 
apprehend, light the streets ill, and teach the children ill. 
On this principle, we think that government should be or- 
ganized solely with a view to its main end ; end that no 
part of its efficiency for that end should be sacrificed ia 
order to promote any other end however excellent. 

'* But does it follow from hence that governments ought 
never to promote any end other than their main end 1 In 
no wise. Though it is desirable that every institution 
•hovld have a main end, and should be so formed as to be 
41 the highest degree efficient for that main 4nd ; y«'. if 
^ * No cxTxix. April. 1889. 
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without any sacrifice of it» efficiency lor that end, it cii 
fromote any other good end, it ought to do so. Thnsyths 
end for which a hospital is built is the relief of the sick, not 
the beantifying of the street. To sacrifice the health of the 
sick to splendonr of architectural effect — to place the 
building in a bad air only that it may present a more com- 
manding front to a great public place — to make the wardi 
hotter or cooler than they ought to be, in order that the 
columns and windows of the exterior may please the 
passers-by, would be monstrous. But if, without any 
sacrifice of the chief object, the hospital can be made as 
ornament to the metropolis, it would be absurd not tc 
make it so. 

** In the same manner, if a government can, withont any 
sacrifice of its main end, promote any other good end, it 
ought to do so. The encouragement of the fine arts, foi 
example, is by no means^ the main end of goYernment ; 
and it would be absurd, in constitutbg a government, to 
bestow a thought on the question, whether it would be a 
government likely to train Raphaels and Domenichiuos. 
But it by no means follow that it is improper for a govern- 
ment to form a national gallery of pictures. The same 
may be said of patronage bestowed on learned men — of 
the publication of archives — of the collecting of libraries, 
menageries, plants, fossils, antiques — of journiesand voya- 
ges for purposes of geographical discovery or astronomical 
observation. It is not for these ends that government is 
constituted. But it may well happen that a government 
may have at its command resources which will enable it, 
without any injury to its main end, to serve these collate 
ral ends far more effectually than any individual or an) 
voluntary association could do. If so, government oughi 
^o serve these collateral ends. 

'* It is stiil more evidently the duty of government to pro* 
mote— always in subordination to its main end-r-every 
thing which is useful as a means for the attaining of that 
main end. The improvement of steam navigation, fo( 
example, is by no means a primary object of government. 
But as steam vessels arc useful for the purpose of national 
defence, and for the purpose of facilitating intercourse be- 
tween distant provinces, and thereby consolidating ibt 
force of the empire, it may be the bounden duty of govcrsi 
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mttkt to encovrage ingenious men to perfect an iiTentios 
which BO directly tends to make the state more efBcienl 
for 'ts great primary end. 

^ Now, on both these grounds, the instruction of the 
people may with propriety engage the care of the govern- 
ment."— Pp. 273—275. 

•• We may illustrate our view of the policy which gov- 
ernments ought to pursue with respect to religious instruc- 
tion, by recurring to the analogy of a hospital. Religious 
instruetion is not the main end for which a hospital is built : 
and to introduce into a hospital any regulations prejudicial 
to the health of the patients, on the plea of promoting their 
spiritual improvement — to send a ranting preacher to a man 
who has just been ordered by the physician to lie quiet and 
try to get a little sleep — to impose a strict observance of 
Lent on a convalescent who has been advised to eat hear- 
tily of nourishing food — to direct as the bigoted Pius the 
Fifth actually did, that no medical assistance should be 
given to any person who declined spiritual attendance- 
would be the most extravagant folly. Yet it by no means 
follows that it would not be right to have a chaplain to 
attend the sick, and to pay such a chaplain out of the hos- 
pital funds. Whether it will be proper to have such a 
chaplain at all, and of what religious persuasion such a 
chaplain ought to be, must depend on circumstances. 
There may be a town in which it would be impossible to 
set up a good hospital without the help of people of diffe- 
rent opinions And religious parties may run so high that, 
though people of different opinions are willing to contri- 
bute for the relief of the sick, they will not concur in the 
choice of any one chaplain. ^ The high churchmen insist 
that» if there is a paid chaplain, he shall be a high church- 
man. The evangelicals stickle for an evangelical. Here 
It would evidently be absurd and cruel to let a useful and 
humane design, about which all are agreed, fall to the 
ground, because all cannot agree about something else. 
The governors must either appoint two chaplains, and pay 
them both, or they must appoint none : and every one oi 
them must, in his individual capacity, do what he can fof 
jhe purpose of providing the sick with such religious in« 
■truction and consolation as will, in his opinion, be inoil 
oaeful to them. 
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•« We should say the same of government. Cio^e 
Is not an institution for the propagation of religion, anf 
mure than St. Geoge*s hospital is an institution for the 
propagation of religion. And the most absurd and pemi* 
cious consequences would follow, if government should 
pursue, as its primary end, that which can never be more 
than its secondary end ; though intrinsically more impor- 
tant than its primary end. But a government which con- 
siders the religious instruction of the people af a secon« 
dary end, and follows out that principle faithfully, will, w« 
think, be likely to do much good, and little harm *'^ 
Pp. 275, 276. 

Page 103, [G.] 

" Theirs" (the New-Testament-writers) " is a history or 
miracles ; the historical picture of the scene in which the 
Spirit of God was poured on all flesh, and signs and won 
ders, visions and areams, were ' part of the essentials of 
their narratives. How is all this related 1 With the same 
absence of high colouring and extravagant description with 
which other writers notice the ordinary occurrences of the 
world : partly, no doubt, for the like reason, that they wer£ 
really familiar with miracles ; partly, too, because to them 
these miracles had long been contemplated only as sub- 
servient measures to the great object and business of their 
ministry — the salvation of men's souls. On the subject oJ 
miracles, the means to this great end, they speak in calm 
unimpassioned language ; on man's sins, change of heart 
on hope, faith, and charity ; on the objects in short to b* 
effected, they exhaust all their feelings and eloquence 
Their history, from the narrative of our Lord's persecs 
tions to those of Paul, the abomination of the Jews, em 
braces scenes and personages which claim from th« ordi 
nary reader a continual effusion of sorrow or wonder, o 
indignation. In writers who were friends of the parties 
and adherents of the cause for which they did and snifei 
rd so great thingc, the absence of it is, on ordinary grounds 
tnconceivable. Look at the acount even of the crucifixion 
Not one Vurst of indignation or sympathy mixes wirh tht 
ietails o^ the narrative. Stephen the first martyr is stoned 
ead the account comprised in these few words, • Uict 
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ttoned Stephen calling upon God, and sayingj J ^ord Jesuit 
.receive my spirit.* The varied and immense labours anc 
luH'erings of the apostles are slightly hinted at, or else re- 
lated in this dry and frigid way. • And when they had 
called the apostles, and beaten them, they commanded 
that they should not speak in the name of Jesus, and let 
them go.'* * And there came thither certain Jews from 
Antioch and Iconium who persuaded the people, and having 
Btuned Paul, drew him out of the city, supiiosing he had 
■^een dead. Howbeit, as the disciples stood round about 
him, he rose up, and came into the city ; and the next 
day he departed with Barnabas to Derbe.'f Had these au- 
thors no feeling 1 Had their mode of life bereaved them 
of the common sympathies and sensibilities of human nu 
ture 1 Read such passages as St. Paul's parting address to 
the elders of Miletus ; the same apostle's recommendation 
of the offending member of the Corinthian Church to par- 
don ; and, more than all, the occasional bursts of conflict- 
ing feeling, in which anxious apprehension for the faith 
and good behaviour of his converts is mixed with ihe 
pleasing recollection of their conversion, and the minister 
and the man are alike strongly displayed ; and it will be 
plain that ChrisManity exercised no benumbing influence 
on the heart No ; their whole soul was occupied with 
one object, which predominated over all the means suh 
servient to it, however great those means might be. In 
the storm the pilot's eye Unfixed on the headland which mtist 
be weathered ; in the crisie of victory or defeat, the general 
sees only the potition to he carried ; and the dead and the 
inetrwnente of death fail around him winded. On the 
salvation of men, on this one point, the witnesses of Christ 
and the ministers of his Spirit, expended all their enei^y 
•f feeling and expression. All that occurred — mischance, 
persecution and miracle — were glanced at by the eye ot 
'aith only in subserviency to this mark of the prize of their 
nigh calling, as working together for good, and all exempt 
from the associations which would attach to such eventc 
and scenes, when contemplated by themselves, and with 
the short-sightedness of uninspired men. Miracles were 
sot to them objects of wonder, nor mischances a subjee*. 

* A.eU V. 40, 41 t Acls ziv. 19, 90. 
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tf sorrow and lamentation. They cd all, they Imifle rot 
alU to the glory of God," London Review, No. II. p. 345 , 

Pas^e 150, [H.] 

** First, as tojnoxtmity of time, every one knows, that 
any melancholy incident is the more affecting that it is 
recent. Hence it is become common with story-tellers, 
that they may make a deeper impression on the hearers, to 
introduce remarks like these: that the tale which the) 
relate is not old, that it happened but lately, or in theii 
own time, or that they are yet living who had a part in it, 
or were witnesses of it. Proximity of time regards not 
only the past but the future.^ An event that will probably 
soon happen, hath greater influence upon ns than what 
will probably happen a long time hence. I have hitherto 
proceeded on the hypothesis, that the orator rouses the 
passions of his hearers, by ejdiibiting some past transac 
tion ; but we must acknowledge that passion may be as 
strongly excited by his reasonings concerning an event yet 
to come. In the judiciary orations there is greater scope 
for the former, in the deliberative, for the latter ; though 
in each kind there may ocsasionally be ^ scope for both. 
Ail the seven circumstances enumerated are applicable, 
and have equal weight, whether they relate to the future 
or to the past. The only exception that I know of is, that 
probability and plausibility are scarcely distinguishable^ 
when used in reference to events in futurity. Ais in thes« 
there is no access for testimony, what constitutes the prin« 
cipal distinction is quite excluded. In comparing the in 
fiuence of the past upon our minds with that of the future^ 
it appears in general, that if the evidence, the importance, 
and the distance of the objects, be equal, the latterwill be 
greater than the former. The reason, I imagine, is, wa 
are conscious, that as every moment, the future, which 
seems placed before us, is approaching ; and the past, which 
lies, as it were, behind, is retiring ; our nearness or rela< 
tion to the one constantly increaseth as the other decreas- 
eth. There is something like attraction in the first case, 
and repulsion in the second. This tends to interest usmor« 
in the future than in the past, and consequently to the pre* 
sent view aggrandizes the one, and diminishes the othei 
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** What* nevertheless, gives the past a very eonsiderabk 
Advantage, is its being generally susceptible of much 
stronger evidence than the future. The lights of th< 
mind are, U I may so express myself, in an opposite 8itu» 
tion to the liphts of the body These discover clearly thft 
prospect lying t>efore us, but not the ground we have al- 
ready passed. By the memory, on the contrary, tha;; 
great luminary of the mmd, things past are exhibited in 
retrospect ; we have no correspondent faculty to irradiate 
the future ; and even in matters which fall not within the 
reach of our memory, past events are often clearly disco- 
verable by testimony, and by eflTects at present existing 
whereas we have nothing equivalent to found our argu- 
ments upon in reasoning about things to come. It is for 
this reason that the future is considered as the province o/ 
conjecture and nncertaioty. 

" Local eofmexum, the fifth in the above enumeration, 
nath a more powerful effect than proximity of time. Du- 
ration and space are two things (call them entities, or at* 
tributes, or what you please) in some respects the most 
like, and in some respects the most unlike, to one another. 
They resemble in continuity, divisibility, infinity, in theif 
being deemed essential to the existence of other things, 
and in thu doubts that have been raised as to their haying 
a real or independent existence of their own. They difier 
in that the latter is permanent, whereas the very essence 
of the former consisteth in transitoriness ; the parts of the 
one are all successive, of the other all co-existent. The 
greater portions of time are all distinguished by the me- 
morable things which have been transacted in them, the 
smaller portions by the revolutions of the heavenly bodies 2 
the portions of place, great and small, (for we do not here 
consider the regions of the fixed stars and planets,) arc 
distinguished by the various tracts of land and water, into 
which the earth is divided and subdivided ; the one dis 
tinction intelligible, the other sensible ; the one chiefly 
luiown to the inquisitive, the other in a great measure oh> 
vious to all. 

'* Hence perhaps it arises, that the latter is considered as 
a firmer ground of relation than the former. Who is not 
more curious to k\iow the notable transactions which have 
happened in his own country from the earliest antiquity* 
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than to be acquainted with tnose which have happened ia 
the remotest regions of the globe during the centniy 
wherein he* lives 1 . It must be owned, however, that the 
former circumstance is more frequently aided by that of 
personal relation than the latter. Connexion of place not 
only includes vicinage, but every other local relation, ouch 
as being in a province under the same government with us, 
in a state that is in alliance with us, in a country well 
known to us, and the like. Of the influence of this con- 
nexion in operating on our passions we have daily proofs 
With how much indifference, at least with how slight and 
transient emotion, do we read in newspapers the accounts 
of the most deplorable accidents in countries distant and 
unknown ! How much, on the contraiy, are we alarmed 
and agitated on being informed that any such accident hath 
happened in our own neighbourhood, and that, even though 
we be totally unacquainted with the persons concerned ! 

•* Still greater is the power of ttiatiot^ to the persons 
irmcerned, which was the sixth circumstance mentioned, 
as this tie is more direct than that which attacheth us to 
the scene of action. It is the persons, not the place, that 
<.re the immediate objects of the passions, love or hatred, 
pity or anger, envy or cor.tempt. Relation to the actors 
ftommonly produces an effect contrary to that produced by 
relation to the sufferers, the first in extenuation, the second 
in aggravation, of the crime alleged. The first makes 
for the apologist, the second for the accuser. This, I say, 
is commonly the case, not always. A remote relation to 
the actors, when the offence is heinous, especially if the 
sufferers be more nearly related, will sometimes rather 
aggravate than extenuate the guilt in our estimation. But 
it is impossible with any precision to reduce these effects 
to rules ; so much depending on the different tempers and 
sentiments of different audiences. Personal relations are 
of various kinds. Some have generally greater influence 
than others ; some again have greater influence with one 
person, others with another. They are consanguinity, 
affinity, friendship, acquaintance, being fellow-citizens^ 
countrymen, of the same surname, language, religion, oe- 
vapation, and innumerable others. 

" But of all the connexive circumstances, the most pow 
rrfal is inttrett, which is the last Of all relations, pei 
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tonal relation, by biinging the object very near, most e» 
IWens that sympathy which attaches us to (he cr#ncerii90i 
others; interest in the effects brings the object, if I may 
■ay so, into contact with us, and makes the mind cling t4 
it, as a concern of its own. Sympathy is but a reflected 
feeling, and therefore, in ordinary cases, must be weaker 
than the original. Though the mirror be ever so true, k 
lover will not be obliged to it for presenting him with the 
figure of his mistress, when he hath an opportunity of gaz« 
ing on her person. Nor will the orator place his chief 
confidence m the assistance of the social and sympathetic 
afiections, when he hath it in his power to arm the selfish 

" Men universally, from a just conception of the difier- 
ence, have, when self is concerned, given a different name 
to what seems originally the same ^lasssion in a higher 
degree. Injury, to whomsoever offered, is to every man 
that observes it, and whose sense of right is not debau- 
ched by vicious practice, the natural object odndignatum. 
Indignation always implies reBtntment, or a desire of re- 
taliating on the injurious person, so far at least as to make 
him repent the wrong he hath committed. This indigna- 
tion in the person injured, is, from our knowledge of man- 
kind, supposed to be, not indeed universally, but generally 
so much stronger, that it ought to be distinguished by 
another appellation, and is accordingly denominated re- 
venp. In like manner, beneficence, on whomsoever ex- 
ercised, is the natural object of our^ove; love always im 
plies benevolence, or a desire of promoting the happiness of 
the beneficent person ; but this passion in the person bene- 
fited is conceived to be so much greater, and to infer so 
strong an obligation to a return of good ofiices to his be- 
nefactor, that it merits to be distinguished by the title gni- 
titude. Now by this circumstance of inierett in the ef- 
fects, the speaker, from engaging pity in his favour, oai 
proceed to operate on a more powerful principle, $eif-pr9^ 
9ervafion. The benevolence of his hearers he can work up 
into gratititde, their indignation into revenge. 

"The two last-mentioned circumstances, personal rela 
lion and interest, are not without influence, as was hinted 
in the enumeration, though they regard the speaker onlyt 
and not ihe hearers. The reason is, a person present w'ltk 
■8« whom we see and bear, and who by words, aud lookit 
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and gestores, gives the liveliest signs of his feelings, bat 
the surest and most immediate claim upon our. sympathy 
We become infected with his passions. We are hurried 
along by them, and not allowed leisure to distinguish be* 
tween his relation and our relation, his interest and ou. 
interest." Campbells IVtetoric, pp. 184^190. (b. i. chap 
7. § 5. parts 4, 5, 6, 7.) 

Page 151, [I.] 

A good illustration of what has been said is supplied by 
the following extract from Mr. Milman's Bampton Lec« 
tures, (Lecture VI. p. 269.) " Conceive then the apostles 
of Jesus Christ, the tentmaker or the fisherman, entering, 
as strangers into one of the splendid cities of Syria, Asia 
Minor, or Greece. Conceive them, I mean, as unendowed 
with miraculous powers, having adopted their itinerant 
system of teaching from human motives, and for human 
purposes alone. As they pass along to the remote and ob- 
scure quarter, where they expect to meet with precarious 
hospitality among their countrymen, they survey the 
strength of the established religion, which it is their 
avowed purpose to overthrow. Every where they behold 
temples on which the utmost extravagance of expenditure 
has been lavished by succeeding generations ; idols of the 
most exquisite workmanship, to which, even if the religious 
feeling of adoration is enfeebled, the peojde are strongly 
attached by national or local vanity. They meet proces- 
sions, in which the idle find perpetual occupation, the 
young excitement, the voluptuous a continual stimulant to 
their passions. They behold a priesthood, numerous 
sometimes wealthy ; nor are these alone wedded by intereal 
to the established faith ; many of the trades, like those or 
the makers of silver shrines in Ephesus, are pledged tc 
the support of that to which they owe their maintenance 
They pass a magnificent theatre, on the splendour and 
success of which the popularity of the existing authorities 
mainljr depends ; and m which the serious exhibitions are 
essentially religious, the lighter, as intimately connected 
with the indulgence of the baser passions. They behold 
another public building, where even worse feelings, the 
cruel and the sanguinary, are pampered by the animating 
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tontests of wild beasts and of gladiators, in whidi they 
tfiemselves may shortly play a dreadul part, 

Batcher'd to make a Roman holyday ! 

Show and spectacle are the characteristic enjoyments ov 
the whole people, and every show and spectacle is eithe; 
sacred to the religious feelings, or incentive to the lusts 
of the flesh ; those feelings which must be entirely eradi- 
cated, those lusts which must be brought into total subjecy* 
tion to <he law of Christ. They encounter likewise itine 
rant jugglers, diviners, magicians, who impose upon the 
credulous, and excite the contempt of the enlightened ; in 
the first case dangerous rivals to those who should attempt 
to propagate a new faith by imposture and deception ; in 
the latter, naturally tending to prejudice the mind against 
all miraculous pretensions whatever: here, like Elymas, 
endeavouring to outdo the signs and wonders of the apos- 
tles ; there throwing suspicion on all asserted supernatural 
agency, by the frequency and clumsiness of their delusions. 
They meet philosophers, frequently itinerant like them- 
selves ; or teachers of new religions, priests of Isis and Se- 
rapis, who have brought into equal discredit what might 
otherwise have appeared a proof of philanthropy, the per- 
forming laborious journeys at the sacrifice of personal ease 
and comfort, for the moral and religious improvement of 
mankind ; or at least have so accustomed the public mind 
to similar pretensions, as to take away every attraction from 
their boldness or novelty. There are also the teachers oj 
the different mysteries, which would engross all the anxi- 
ety of the inquisitive, perhaps excite, even if they did not 
satisfy, the hopes of the more pure and lofty minded. Such 
must have been among the obstacles which would force 
themselves on the calmer moments of the most ardent; 
such the overpowering difficulties, of which it would be 
impossible to overlook the importance, or elude the force \ 
which required no sober calculation to. estimate, no labo 
fious inquiry to discover ; which met and confronted then 
wherever they went, and which, either in desperate pre 
•amption, or deliberate reliance on their own pretematv 
ml powers, they must have contemned and defied. 
" The conmencvtment of their labours w&<f uraf'Iy dii 
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heartening, and ill calculated to keep alive the flame ol 
nngrounded enthusiasm. They begin their operations ia 
the haiTow and secluded synagogue of their own country* 
men. The novelty of their doctrine, and curiosity, secure 
them at first a patient attention ; but as the more offensive 
tenets are developed, the most fierce and violent passionff 
are awakened. Scorn and hatred are seen working in the 
clouded brows and agitated contenances of the leaders : 
if here and there one is pricked to the hearty it requires 
considerable moral courage to acknowledge his conviction ; 
and the new teachers are either cast forth from the indig- 
nant assembly of their own people, liable to all the pun- 
ishments which they are permitted to inflict, scourged 
and beaten ; or, if they succeed in forming a party, they 
give rise to a furious schism ; and thus appear before the 
heathen with the dangerous notoriety of having caused a 
violent tumult, and broken the public peace by their tur- 
bulent and contentious harangues : at all events, disclaimed 
by that very people on whose traditions they profess to build 
their doctines, and to whose Scriptures they appeal in ju»- 
tification of their pretensions. They endure, they persevere, 
they continue to sustain the contest against Judaism and 
paganism. It is still their deliberate, ostensible, and 
avowed object to overthrow all this vas^t system of Idola- 
try ; to tear up by the roots all ancient prejudices ; to si* 
lence shrines, sanctified by the veneration of ages as ora- 
cular ; to consign all those gorgeous temples to decay, and 
ail those images to contempt ; to wean the people from 
every barbarous and dissolute amusement.*** ♦••♦•*• 
<* But in one respect it is impossible now to conceive 
the extent, to which the apostles of the crucified Jesua 
shocked all the feelings of mankind. The public estab- 
lishment of Christianity the adoration of ages, the reve-> 
rence of nations, has thrown around the cross of Christ an 
indelible and inalienable sanctity. No effort of the ima- 
gination can dissipate the illusion of dignity which has 
pthered round it ; it has been so long dissevered from all 
Its coarse and humiliating associations, that it cannot be 
east back and desecrated into its state of opprobrium and 
contempt.^ To tne most aanng unbel-ever among ovr* 
selves, it ia the symbol, the absurd, and irrational, he may 
•onceive, but still the amient and venerable symLol of t 
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^werful ai'.i influential religion: what was it to the Jew 
and to the heathen 1 the basest, theLinost degrading punish 
ment of the lowest criminal ! the proverbial terror of th4 
wretched slave ! It was to them, what the most despica- 
ble and revolting instrument of public execution is to ua 
yft to the cross of Christ, men turned from deities Ia 
which were embodied every attribute of strength,' power, 
and dignity ; in an incredibly short space of time, mul- 
titudes gave up the splendour, the pride, and the power oi 
paganism, to adore a Being who was thus humiliated be- 
neath the meanest of mankind, who had become, ac- 
cording to the literal interpretation of the prophecy, a vtry 
9com of mtn^ and an outcast of the peopU.*' jiid. p. 270 

Page 155, [K.] 

'* Such is owr yoke and our burden ! Let him. who has 
tnought it too hard and to heavy to bear, be prepared to 
state it boldly when he shall appear side by side with the 
poor and mistaken Indian before the throne of God at the 
day of judgment. The poor heathen may come forward 
with his wounded limbs and weltering body, saying, * I 
thought thee an austere master, delightiug in the miseries 
of thy creatures, and I have accordingly brought thee the 
torn remnants of a body which I have tortured in thy 
service.' And the Christian will come forward, and say, 
* I knew that thou didst die to save me from such suffer 
ings and torments, and that thou only commandest me to 
keep my body in temperance, soberness and chastity, and 
i thought it too hard for me ; and I have accordingly 
brought thee the refuse and sweepings of a body that has 
been corrupted and brutalized in the servir«<» of profligacy 
and drunkenness — even the body which thou didst declare 
should be the temple of < thy Holy Spirit.' The poor In- 
dian» will, perhaps, show his hands, reeking with the 
l»lood of his children, saying, * I thought this was the sac* 
rifice with which . God was well pleased :' and you, the 
Chrittian will come forward with blood upon thy hands 
also, * I knew that thou gavest thy son for my sacrifice, 
and commandest me to lead my offspring in the way oi 
everlasting life ; but the command was too hard for me. 
fo.|eaeh th«*mthv statutes and to set them my humble e» 
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, I hare let them go the hroad waf to < 

•od their blood is upon my hand— and my heait— aad mf 
head.' The Indian will come forward, and say* ' behold ! 
am eome from the wood, the desert, and the wilifenesB, 
where I fled from the eheerfal socieiy of my fellow mor- 
tals, because I thoafht it was pleasing in thy sight.' And 
the Christian will come forward, and say, * Behold I eome 
from my comfortable home and the communion of my 
brethren, which thou hast gracioosly permitted me to en- 
joy ; bat I dionght it too hanl to give them a share of those 
blessings which thon hast bestowed upon me ; I thonght 
it too hard to give them a portion ol my time, my tronble, 
my fortune or my interest ; I thought it too bard to keep 
my tongue from cursing and reviling, my heart from h-i 
tred, and my hand from violence and revenge.' What will 
be the answer of the Judge to the poor Indian none can 
presume to say. That he was sadly mistaken in the means 
of salvation, and that what he had done could nerer put- 
chase him everlasting life, is beyond a doubt ; but yet the 
Judge may say, ' Come unto me, thou heavy-laden, and I 
will give thee the rest which thou couldst not purchase for 
thyself But, to the Christian, ' Thou, who hadst my 
easy yoke, and my light burden ; thou, for whom all was 
already purchased t— ^Thank God ! it is not yet pro- 
nounced X— -begone ! and fly for thy life !' " JVolfe*8 Ser- 
mom (Remaifu,) Sermon X. pp. 371 — 373. 

** Suppose it were suddenly revealed to any one among 
Fou that he, and he alone, of all that walk upon the face 
of this earth, was destined to receive the benefit of his 
Redeemer's atonement, and that all the rest of mankind 
was lost— and lost to all eternity: it is hard to say what 
would be the first sensation excited in that roan's mind by 
the intelligence. It is indeed probable it would be joy^ 
to think that all his fears respecting his eternal destiny 
were now no more ; that all the forebodings of the mind 
and misgivings of the heart— all the solemn stir vthlch we 
feel rising within us whenever we look forward to a dark 
futurity — to feel that all these had now subsided for ever 
—to know that he shall stand in the everlasting sunshine 
•f the love of God ! It is perhaps impossible that all this 
KiouM not call forth an immediate feeling of delight i bnl 
if you wish the sensation to continue, you must go to ths 
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wildeinesfl : you must beware how you come within sigh* 
of a humau beings, or within sound of a human roice ; yon 
mast recollect that you are now alone upon the earth ; or, 
if you want society, you had better look for it amon^ the 
beasts of the field than among the ruined species to wnich 
you belong ; unless indeed the Almighty, in pity to your 
desolation, should send his angels before the appointed 
time, that you might learn to forget in their society the 
outcast objects of your former sympathies. But to go 
abroad into human society — to walk amongst Beings who 
are now no longer your fellow-creatures— to feel the char- 
ity of your common nature rising in your heart, and to 
have to crush it within you like a sin — ^to reach forth your 
hand to perform one of the the common kindnesses of ha- 
inanity, and to find it withered by the recollection, that 
however you may mitigate a present pang, the everlasting 
pang is irreversible ; to turn away in despair from these 
children whom you have now come to bless and to save 
(we hope and trust both here and for ever !)-^perhap8 it 
would be too much for you ; at all events, it would be 
hard to state a degree of exertion within the utmost range 
of human energy, or a degree of pain within the farthest 
limit of human endurance, to which you would not submit, 
that you might have one companion on your lonely way 
from this world to the mansions of happiness. But suppose, 
at that moment, that the angel who brought the first intel- 
ligence returns to tell you that there are Beings upon this 
earth who may yet be saved— that he was before mistaken, 
no matter how — perhaps he was your guardian angel, and 
darted from the throne of grace with the intelligence ot 
your salvation without waitiog to hear the fate of the rest 
of mankind — no matter how — but he comes to tell yoo 
tnat there are Beings upon the earth who are within the 
reach of your Redeemer's love, and of your own — ^thai 
some of them are now before you, and their everlsstins 
destiny is placed in your hands; then, what would first 
occur to your mind 1 — ^privations — dangers--d inanities 1 
No ; but you would say. Lord, what shall I do 1 shall I 
traverse earth and sea, through misery and torment, thatef 
those whom thou hast given me I mey not lose one f * 
Bid Sena. XI. pp. 391—393. 
20 
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Page 191, [L.] 

In]>r. Gumpbeirs ingenious dissertation {Rkttoric^hook 
li. ch. yii.) ** on the causes that nonsense often escapef 
being detected, both by the writer and the reader," he re- 
marks, (sec. 2.) that " there are particularly three sorts oi 
writing, wherein we are liable to be imposed upon by 
words without meaning." 

** The first is, where there is an exuberance of metaphor. 
Nothing is more certain than that this trope, when tern 
perately and appositely used, serves to add light to the 
expression, and energy to'the sentiment. On the contrary, 
when vaguely and intemperately used, nothing can serve 
more effectually to cloud the sense, where there is sense, 
and by consequence to conceal the defect, where there is 
no sense to show. And this is the case, not only where 
there is in the same sentence a mixture of discordant me- 
taphors, but also where the metaphoric style is too long 
continued, and too far pursued. [ Ut modieus autem atgm 
opportumu trandationis usm iOustrat orationem : ita fre» 
guem, et obBcurat et tadio complet j eontinuus vero in aUe- 
goriam et tmi^ata exit. Quint, lib. viii. c. vi.] The 
reason is obvious. In common speech the words are the 
immediate signs of the thoaght. But it is not so here ; 
for when a person, instead of adopting metaphors that 
come naturally and opportunely in his way, rummages the 
whole world in quest of them, and piles them one upon 
another, when he cannot so properly be said to use meta- 
phor, as to talic in metaphor, or rather, when from meta- 
phor he runs into allegory, and thence into enigma, bia 
words are not the immediate signs of his thought ; they 
are at best but the signs of the signs of his thought. His 
writing may then be called, what Spenser not unjustly 
styled his Fairy Queen, a perpetual aUegory or dctrh am" 
eat. Most readers will aecotint it much to bestow a tran- 
sient glance on the literal sense, which lies nearest ; but 
wUl never think of that meaning more remote, which the 
figures themselves are intended to signify. It is no wonder 
then that this sense, for the discovery of which it is neeet- 
aary to see through a double ve \, should, where it is, men 
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fead. T C8«ape onrobservationi and thae where it is wanting 
we ftJoald not so quickly miss it." ♦♦♦«♦♦♦••• 
** Thet^ is, in respect of the two meanings, considerable 
variety ta be found in the tropical Style. In just allegory 
and similitude there is always a propriety, or, if you choose 
(o call it, congruity, in the literal sense, as well as a dis- 
tinct meaning or sentiment suggested, which is called the 
figurative sense. Examples of this are unnecessary. Again, 
where the figurative sense is unexceptionable, there is 
sometimes an incongruity in the expression of the literal 
wnse. This is always the case in mixed metaphor, a thing 
aot unfrequent even in good writers. - Thus> when Addi- 
son remaiks that * there is not a single view of human na- 
ture, which is not sufficient to exiinguiA the aeedg of pride,' 
ae expresses a true sentiment somewhat incongruously ; 
For the the terms eattngwts^'and seeds here metaphorically 
used, do not suit each other. In like manner, there is 
something incongruous in the mixture of tropes emplo^red 
in th^ following passfiage from Lord Boliiigbroke i * Nothing 
less than the hearts of his people will content a patriot 
Prince, nor will he think his iArone established, till it is 
established there.* Yet the thought is excellent. But in 
neither of these examples does the incongruity of the ex- 
pretsioii hurt the perspicuity of the sentence.^ Sometimes, 
indeed, the literal meaning "involves a' direct absurdity 
When this is the case, as in the quotation from 21ie prin' 
cipUs of Painting given in the preceding chapter,- it is na- 
tural for the reader to suppose that there must be some- 
thing under it ; for it is not easy to say how absurdly even 
just sentiments will sometimes be expiessed. But when 
no such hidden sense can be discovered, what, in the first 
view conveyed to our minds a glaring absurdity, is rightly 
on reflection denominated nonsense, , We are satisfied 
that De Piles neither thought, nor wanted his readers to 
think, that Rubens was really the origmal performer, and 
God the copier. This then was not his meaning. But 
what he actually thought and wanted them to thi&, it is 
impossible to elicit from his words. His words then may 
lustly be styled 6oW, in respect of their literal miport, hu? 
•nmsowmg in respect of the author's intention. 
.♦•It may be r)roperhere to observe, that some are ayl 
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to eonlonnd the terms abnurdity and wnuaue as ofwmf* 
moos; which they manrfestiy are not. An absurdity, ii 
the strict acceptation, is a proposition -either intuitirely of 
demonstratively false. Of this kind are these : ' Three 
and two make seven.' * All the angles of a triangle are 
greater than two right angles.' That the formev is false 
we know by intoition ; that the latter is so» we are able to 
demonstrate. Bat the term is farther extended to denote 
a notorioQS falsehood. If one should affirm, that at the 
vernal equinox the sun rises in the north and acts in the 
south,' we should not hesitate to say, that he advances an 
absurdity ; but still what he affirms has a meaning ; inao 
much, that on hearing the sentence we prbntonnce its fal- 
sity. Now nonmnae is that whereof we cannot say eithei 
that it is true, or that it is false. Thus, when the Teuto- 
nic Theosopher enounces, that 'all the voices of the ce 
lestial joyfnlness, qualify, commix, and harmonize in the 
fire which was from eternity in the good quality,' I should 
think it equally impertinent to aver the falsity as the truth 
of this enunciation. For, though the words grammaUcally 
form a sentence, they exhibit to the understanding no 
judgment, and consequently admit neither assent nor dis- 
sent. In the former instances I sa^ the meaning, or what 
they affirm, is absurd ; in the last instance I say there is 
no meaning, and therefore properly nothingvis affirmed. 
In popniat langiiage, I owxt, the terqis absurdity and non- 
sense are not so accurately distinguished. ^ Absurd posi- 
tions are sometimes called nonsensical. It Is not common, 
on the other hand» to say of downright nonsense, that it 
comprises an iibsurdityi 

** Further; in the literal sense there may be nothing un- 
suitable, and yet the reader may be at a loss to find a 
figurative meaning, to which his expresaioAs ean with 
justice be applied. ' Writers, immoderately attached to the 
florid, or highly figured diction, are often misled by a> de- 
sire of flourtshmg on the several attributes -of a metaphoi 
which they have pompously ushered into the discourse, 
without taking the trouble to examine whether there be 
any qualities in the subject, to which these attributes can 
with justice and perspicuity be applied. This imraoderats 
use of metaphor," Dr Campbell observes, ** is the prtnci 
pal source of all the nonsense of Orators and Poets 
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■ "* Tlie seoond speciea of writing wherein we are liable 
to be imposed on by words without meanmg, is thai 
wherein the terms most frequently occurring, denote 
things which are of a complicated nature, and to which 
the mind is not sufficiently familiarized. Many of those 
motions which are called by Philosophers mixed modes, 
come under this denomination. Of these, the instances 
are numer/^us in every tongue x such as gommment, churck, 
riate, consHtution, polity, power, commeret, hgidaturt, j%^ 
ntdiction, proportion, tymmetry, elegance. It will consi- 
derably increase the danger of our being deceived by an 
unmeaning nse of such terms, if they are besides (as very 
often they are) of so indeterminate, and consJequently 
equivocal, signification, that a writer, unobserved either by 
himself or by his reader, may slide from one sense of the 
term to another, till by degrees he fall into such applica 
tions of it as will make no sense at all. It deserves our 
notice also, that we are in much greater danger of termi- 
pating in this, if the different meanings of the same word 
have some affinity to one another, than if they have none. 
In the latter case, when there is no affinity, the transitioq 
from one. meaning to another is taking a veiy wide step, 
and what few writers are in uny danger of; it is, besides, 
what will not so readily escape the observation of the 
.-*«;ader. So much for the second cause of deception, which 
is the chief source of all the nonsense of writers on politics 
and criticism. 

'* The third and last, and, I may add, the principal spe- 
cies of composition, wherein we are exposed to this illu- 
sion by the abuse of words, is that in which the terms em- 
ployed are very abstract, and- consequently of very exten- 
sive signification. It is an observation that plainly ariseth 
from the nature and structure of language j and may be de- 
duced as a corollary from what hath been said of the use 
of artificial signs, that the more general any name is, as il 
comprehends the more individuals under it, and conse* 
quently requires the more extensive knowledge^ in the 
mind that would rightly apprehend it, the more it must 
have of indistinctness and obscurity. Thus the word lion 
IS more oistinctly afiprehended by the mind than the word 
, beast than animal, animal than being. But there ii 
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xa what are called abstract snbjecta, a still greatei ftmc 
o( obscority, than that arisiDg from the frequent mention 
of the most general terms. Names must be assigned t« 
those qualities as considered abstractedly, which ncTCt 
subsist independently, or by themselves, but which consti« 
tute the generic characters and the specific differences of 
things. And this leads to a manner which is in many in- 
stances remote from the common use of speech, and there- 
fore must be of more difficult conception." (Book ii. sec. 2. 
pp. 102, 103.) 

Tt is truly to be regretted that an author who has written 
so justly on this subject, should, within, a few pages, so 
strikingly exemplify the errors he has been treating of, by 
indulging in a declamation against Logic, which could 
not even to himself have conveyed any dittinet metmmg. 
When he says that a man who had learned Logic was 
** qualified, without any other kind of knowledge, to de 
fend any position whatever, however contradictory to com- 
mon sense ;'* and that ** that art observed the moat abso- 
lute indifi*erence to truth and error,'* he cannot mean that 
a false conclusion could be logically proyed.from true pre- 
mises; since ignorant as he was of the subject, he was 
aware, and has in another place distinctly acknowledged, 
that this is not the case ; nor could he mean merely that a 
false conclusion could be proved from a false premiss, since 
that would evidently be a nugatory and ridiculous objection. 
He seems to have bad, in truth, no meaning at all ; though 
like the authors he had been so ably criticising, he was per 
fectly unaware of the emptiness of what he was saying. 

Pogf 222, [M.] 

** Moses stretched forth his hand, and the waters were 
divided, and became a wall unto the children of Israel of 
the right hand and on the left. Moses smote the rock 
with his rod, and the waters flowed withal, and the chil- 
dren of Israel weie refreshed in the wilderness, and were 
saved from death. But what was there in the arm of 
Moses, that the sea should obey it and stand still 1 Ot 
what in the rod ok' Moses, that it should turn the fluity 
Mek into a living fountain 1 Let me freely, though nw- 
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mttdy speak to y&u of the patriarch Moses. He was in- 
deed great, because he was indeed good, in his genera- 
tion. But except in the matter of his goodness — except 
in his superior faith and Crust in his Maker — except in his 
more ready obedience to the holy desires whicii the Spirit 
of the Lord inspired into his soul, he was no more than 
the rest of the Israelites, and the rest of men. Like then^ 
like us, like every human being that is born of woman, he 
was compassed with infirmities, and tried with afflictions, 
aad subject to terror, and surrounded i%ith sorrow. Of 
himself he was able to do nothing, but all the mighty acts 
which he did, he did because ' it was God which worked 
in him both to will and to do of his good pleasure,' and 
because Moses did not resist the will of God, or neglect or 
abuse the power with which he was endued. If to the 
Jew God was very liberal, we have the promise of his 
beloved Son, that to Christians, in all spiritual and neces- 
sary things, he will be still more so. Over the world 
without us he will perhaps give us no power — because we 
are not called upon to save a people. But we are called 
upon to save ourselves, and he will give us a power over 
the rebellious world that is within us. Stretch forth but 
your hands in faith and sincerity to God, and surely he 
will separate between you and your lusts. He will divide 
the tumultuous sea of your passions, and open for you a 
way to e.%ape from your enemies into the land of eternity. 
He wili cause the waves thereof to stand still and harmless 
on your right hand and on your left, and make you to walk 
in safety and unhurt through the overflowings of ungodli- 
ness, which, without his controlling arm, would have 
drowned your souls in perdition and destruction. Be ye 
never so faint and. weary in the wilderness of sin, yet if 
in humility you smite upon your breast, and say, God be 
merciful to me a smper! he will melt the stony heart 
within you« and turning it into a fountain of piety and love 
—•of love to man and love to your Maker — refresh you 
with the living waters of the comfort of the Spirit, and 
strengthen you by its power for your pilgrimage through 
life." Benson*B Firtt Cowh of Huluan Lectwnt foi 
1690. Lect. XI7. pp. 344— 346 
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"For the benefi: of those who are drshooB of gru'u^ 
•rer their bad habits, and dischargins that imponantfatft 
of the sacred office, the Beadios the lAtmgj with doe de- 
eomm, I shall first enter into a minnte examination o; 
some parts of the Servicei and afterwards deliTer the nai^ 
accompanied by anch maika as will enaMe the reader, in a 
short time, and with modeimte pains, to make himself mas- 
ter of the whole. 

■* Bnt first, it will be necessary to explain the marks 
which yon will hereafter see thronghom the rest of this 
confse. They are of two kinds ; one, to point ont the em- 
phatic words, for which I shall use the GrsTe accent m 
the Greek, f]. 

** The other to point ott the different penses or .stops 
for which I shall use the following marks: 

** For the shortest panse, maiking an ittcsa|4cte fine, 
tbos'. 

** For the second, dooMe the time of the former two' 

** And for the third or liill stop, three'''. 

*' When I would maik a pause longer than any belong 
ing to the usoal stops, it shall be by two horizontal liaes 
as tbos =. 

** When I would point out a syllable that is to be dwefi 
on some time, I shall use this-, oj a short horizontal otci 
the Syllable. 

**When a Syllable shonkl ^ rapidly uttered, thus", 
«r a cunre turned upwards; the usual marks of loBg and 
9hort in Prosody. 

** The exhortation I bave often heard delivered in the 
following manner i 

** * Dearly beloved brethren, the Scripture moveth us in 
randry places to acknowledge and confess our manifold 
sins and wickedness. And that we should not dissemble 
nor doke them before the face of Almighty God out 
Heavenly Father, but confess them with an humble, lowly, 
penitent and obedient heart, to the end that we may ob- 
tain foigivencss of the same, by his infinite goodness and 
viercy. And ahhough we ought at all times humbly to 
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ackn6wtedg[e our sias before God, yet ought w6 moti 
ehiefly 86 to do, when we assemble and meet iogethei 
To render thinks for the great benefits we have received 
at his hands, to set forth his most worthy praise, to hear 
his most holy word, and to ask those things that are 
requisite and necessary, as well for the body as the soul. 
Wherefore I pray and beseech you, as many as are here 
present, to aoeompany me with a pure heart and humble 
voice to the throne of the heavenly ^ce, saying after me.* 
** In the latter part of the first period, * but confess them 
ivith an humble, lowly, penitent and obedient heart, to the 
end that we may obtain fon^iveness of the same, by his in< 
finite goodness and mercy,' there are several faults commit* 
ted. In the first place, the four epithets preceding the word 
' heart,' are huddled together, and pronounced in a mono- 
tone, disagreeable to the ear, and enervating to the sense ; 
whereas each word rising in force above the other, ought 
to be marked by a proportional rising of the notes in the 
voice ; and, in the last, there should be such a note used 
as would declare it at the same time to be the last — ' with 
an humble lowly penitent and obddient heart,' 6ce, At 
first view it may appear, that the words * humble' and 

* lowly* are synonomous ; but the word * lowly,' certainly 
implies a greater degrcie of humiliation than the word 

* humble.' The word ' penitent' that follows, is of itrong^ 
er import than either; and the word 'obedient,' signify- 
ing a perfect resignation to the will of God, in consequence 
of oar humiliation and repentance, furnishes the climax. 
But if the climax in the words be not accompanied by a 
suitable climax in the notes of the voice, it cannot be made 
manifest. In the following part of the sentence, * to the 
end that we may obtain' forgiveness of the Bkm6* there 
are usually three emphases laid on the words, end, obtain^ 
mmtt where there should not be any, and the only empha- 
tic wordy forgivenen, is slightly passed over; whereas it 
should be read — ' to the end that we may obtain forgiv^ 
ness of the same,' keeping the words, obtain, and forgivt' 
IM», closely together, and not disuniting them, botn to the 
prejudice of the Sense and Cadence, &c. drc 

** I shall now read the whole, in the manner I have re< 
commended ; and if you will give attention to the mark^ 
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yo« will be reDiinded of the manner, when you eome tn 
practiae in your private reading. * Dearly beloved bre- 
thren ! =:The Scripture moveth us' in sundry places' to 
acknowledge and confess our manifold sins and wicked* 
ness, and that we should not dissemble nor cloke them' 
befort the face of Almighty God' our Heavenly Fa- 
ther" but confess them' with an humble lowly' penitent' 
and obedient heart' to the end that we may obtain forgive- 
ness of the sam^ by his infinite goodness and mercy^. 
And although we ought at ill times' humbly. to acknow- 
ledge our sins before God" yet ought we most chiefly so 
Xo do when we assemble and meet together' to render 
thanks' for the great benefits we have received at his 
hands'' to set forth' his most worthy praise" to h^ar hii 
most holy word" and to ask those thvjgs' which are reqai- 
site and necessary' as well for the b6dy' as the soul'". 
Wherefore I pray and beseech you as mkay as are here 
present' to acompfiny m^ with a pure heart' and humble 
voic6 to the throne of the heavenly grac^ saying,' &c." 
Sheridan, Art of Reading Prose. 

The generality of the remarks respecting the way in 
which each passage of the Litargy should be read, are 
correct ; though the mode recommended for attaining the 
proposed end is totally different from what is suggested in 
(he present treatise. In some points, however, the author 
is mistaken as to the emphatic words : e. g. in the Lord's 
Prayer, he directs the following passage to be read thus ; 
" thy will' be don^ on earth' as it is' in Heaven," with the 
emphasis on the words " be" and " is ;" these, however, 
are not the emphatic words, and do not even exiet in the 
Origina Greek, but are supplied by the translator ; the 
latter of them might, indeed, be omitted altogether, with- 
out any detriment to the sense ; " thy will be' done, as in 
Heavfsn, so also on earth," which is a more literal trans- 
lation, is perfectly intelligible. A passage in the second 
Commandment again, he directs to be read, according in- 
deed to the usual mode, both of reading and pointing it, 
•— " visit the sins of the fathers' upon the children' nnto 
the third and fourth generation of them that hite me ;** 
which mode of reading destroys the sense, by making a 
pWM at *< children," and none at " generation ;*' for thii 
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mpliet that the third and fourth generations, w)io snfiei 
these jndgments, are them»elve$ such as hate the Lord, in< 
stead of being merely, as is meant to be expressed, the 
ihiidren of sach ; " (/them that hate me," is a genitive 
governed not by "generation," but by "children:*' it 
should be reail (according to Sheridan's marks) ** visit the 
sins of the fathers' upon the children onto to the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me :*' t. e. vbit the 
sins of the fathers who hate me, upon the the third and 
fourth generations of their descendants. The same sanc- 
tion is given to an equally common fault in reading the 
fifth Commandment ; " that thy days may be long in the 
land' which the Lord thy God giveth thee :" the pause 
should evidently be at **fof»g," not at **land,*' No one 
would say in ordinary conversation, ** I hope you will find 
enjoyment in the garden' — which yon have planted." He 
has also straii^ .ly omitted an emphasis on the word 
*• covet,** in the \enth Commandment. He has, however, 
in the negative or prohibitory commands avoided the com- 
mon fault of accenting the word *' not." And here it may 
be worth while to remark, that in some cases the Copula 
ought to be made the emphatic word ; <t. e. the "it,** il 
the proposition be affirmative, the ** not" if negative ;) 
viz. where the proposition may be considered as in oppo> 
sition to its contrtidictory;* If, e. g. it had been a ques- 
tion whether we ought to steal or not, the commandment^ 
in answer to that, would have been rightly pronounced, 
" thou shalt not steal :*' but the question being, what things 
we are forbidden to do, the answer is, that " to steal*' is 
one of them, *' thou shalt not tteal." In such a case as 
this, the proposition is considered as opposed, not to its 
eontradictoryt but to one with a different Predicate : the 
question being, not, which Copula (negative or affirmative) 
shall be employed, but what shall be affirmed or denied of 
the subject : e. g. ** it is lawful to beg ; but not to eteai :" 
tn such a case, the Predirate, not the Copula, will be tlie 
emphatic word. 

• Nor if this properly an exception to the above rule ; for in ■uefe 
eases, that which is expressed as the Copula, is, in sense the Predi 
eate ; the question being in fact whether *• true'-' or *' false** ahitt 
b# jyredJcaiBd of ■ certain assertion. 
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One fault worth noticing on accountof its coirmonneM 
18 the placing of the emphasis on *< nei^ibour*' in the nintt 
a/id tenth commandments ; as if there might be some per- 
sons precluded from the benefit of the prohibitions. One 
would think the man to whom our Lord addressed the 
parable of the good Samaritan, had been used to this mode 
of delivery, by his asking •* and who is my neig^owrV* 

The usual pronunciation of one part of the ** Apostles' 
Greed** is probably founded on some misapprehension ot 
the sense of it* : ** The holy Catholic Church, the Com« 
mnnion of Saints,'* is commonly read as if these were two 
distinct articles ; instead of the latter clause being merely 
an explanation of the former : " The holy Catholic Church, 
[▼iz.] the Communion of Saints. 

^ See Sir Peter (afterwardi Lord) King's Hutoty of tbc»ApoMM 
Ciwd t ft woik much mora Taluable (in proroctio*. to ^ iIm) IIWI 
vm; tut an itsdied by tbeol^giuM 
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Aono»4 part iv. ch. iy. § 6. 

Adfcrsariefl, (testimony of,) 
pu L ch. ii. § 4. 

Analogy, p. i. ch. ii. $ 6. 

Aotithesis, p. iii. ch. h. § 14. 

▲ priori, (ai^^ument,) p. i. 
eh. ii. § 2. 

Approach, (argument by,) p. 
i. ch. ii. § 5. 

Afgument, (distingaiahed 
from proposition,) p. i. ch. 
i.§3. ^ 

— - — satisfactory and com- 
pulsory, p i. ch. iii. § 1. 

Anrangement, (of argu- 
ments,) p. i. ch. iii. § 4. 
of words, p. iii. ch 
i. f 3 and ch. ii. § 11. 

Bashfniness, (in public 
speaking,) p. iv. ch. iv. § 
2. 

Belief, (coincident with dis- 
belief,) p. i. ch. ii. § 4. 

Burden of proof, p. i. ch. iii. 
§2. 

Cause, (argument from,) p. 
i. eh. ii. $ 2. 



Chances, (calculation )l,)(i 

i. ch li. § 4. 
Character, (of Speaker,) | 

ii. ch. i. § 3. and eh. til 

Climax, p. ii. ch. ii. $ 4. 
Common-Sense, p. i. ek. i* 

§^- 
Comparison, (use of, m ef 

citi ig any feeling,) p. k 

ch. li. § 4. 
or Simile, p. iii. di 

ii. § 3. 
Composition, (fallacy of*) f 

i. ch. ii. § 4. 
Conciseness, p. iii. ch. ii 

§7. 
Conclusion, (when to con» 

first,) p. i. ch. iii. $ 5. 
Conscious (manner,) p. i^ 

ch iv. § 3 p. 287» note. 
Conviction, (distinguished 

from Persuasion,) p. i\ 

ch. i. § 1. 
Credulity, (coincident wsr^ 

Incredulity,) p. i. eh. ii 

§4. 
Crowded (style,) p. i'L ck 

ii f 0. 
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MWery, p. iv. ch. it, § I. 
Direct (Argument,) p. i. ch. 

ii. § 1. and cb. iii. § 6. 
DWersion of Feelings, p ii. 

eh. ii. § 6. 
DiTidin^ (a question,) [i. i. 

eh. iii. § 4. 

Effect, (Argument from,) p. 

i. ch. ii. § 3. 
Elegance (of Style,) p. iii. 

ch. iii. § 1» 2. 
Emphasis, p. iv. ch. ii. § 2. 
Energy (of Style,) p. iii. ch. 

ii. § 1, &c. 
Epithets, p. iii. ch. ii. § 4. 
Example, p. i. ch. ii. 6. 
»-^— (corresponding to a 

geometrical) diagram, p. 

i. ch. ii. § 7. 
Exercises, Introd. § 5. 
Experience, (Argument 

from) p. i. ch. li. § 6. 
— Author! tjr^ derived 

from, p. ii. ch. iii. § 5. 

Fact, (matters of,) p. i. ch. 
ii. § 4. and ch. iii. § 3. 

Feelings, (apt to fall short of 
what the occasion calls 
for,) p. ii. eh. i. § 2. 

Fine delivery, p. iv. ch. iii. 

§4. .. , .. 
Gender, p. in. ch.^ ii. § 2. ^ 
General ieims, p. iii. ch. ii 

§1. 
Good-will, (essential to the 

Speaker's character,) p. ii. 

ch. iii. § 3. 
m'jstration, p. i. ch. ii. § 7. 

imJ ch. iii. ^ 3. 
ImaginatiV^n; p. ii. ch. ii. § 2. 



Imitation, p. iii. ch. ii. ^& 
Inconsistency, p. it ch. iii 

§5. 
Indirect (Arguments), p. i 

ch. ii. ^ I. and ch. iii. § 7. 
Induction, p. i ch. ii. ^ 0. 
Instruction (distinguished 

from ConTictioii strictly 

80 called), p. i. ch. i. § 1. 
Integrity (of the 8peaker*i 

chracter), p. ii. ch. iii. § a 
Interrogation, p. iii. ch. iL 

§15. 
Ironical form, p. i. cb. Iii 

§7. 

Loose sentences, p. liL cb 
ii. § 12. 

Metaphor, p. iii. ch. ii. 6 3. 
Metonomy, p. iii. cb. iL ^ 3 

Natural delivery, p iv. ch 

ii. iii. &c. 
Number of words, (eieigf 

dependent on,) p. iiL A, 

ii. § 7. 

Objections, p. i. ch. iii. % 7. 
Opinion (see Fact.) 
Oratory, (spurious,) pu iiL 
ch. 1. § 4, 5, 6. 

Paley, (Horas Paulina,) p^ I 
ch. ii. § 4. and p. i. ch. iiL 

Paradox, p. i. ch. ;ii. § 3. 
Parity of reasoning, p. i. ck 

ii. § 6. 
Party-Spirit, p. il. cb. iii 

§3. 
Passions, p. ii. ch i 4 3. 
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^ptiode, o Hi. ch. il. § 12. 
Peraonifijation, p. iii. ch li. 

§3. 
Perspicuity, p. iii. ch.i. §2. 

&c. 
Persuasion, (analysis of,) p. 

ii. ch. i. § 1 . 
Plain, (ambiguity of the 

word,) p. iii. ch. i. § 3. 
Plausible, p. i. ch. ii. § 2. 
^'^oelry, (charateristic of) p. 

j'n. ch. iii §3. 
PractK*® (*" composition,) 

Introd.;^5. _ 

Presumption^ P- »■ ^^- *"• 

5^-. .. u • S 2 

Prolixity p. HI. ch- "^ ^ ** 

and ch. ii. § 7. x. .. 

Proper terror p. iii. ch. **•, 

§1. 

Propo«iijo0«« (to find,) part 
i. ch. i. § 3. 

Reading, p. iv. di. i. $ 3. 

and ch. iii. § 1. 
Recapitulatloiif p. 1. dk. iii. 

§^- . . • 

RecitatMB, f». M*. €11. iv. 

*^- . ... 

Rcfttlatien, p. i. eh. lu. § 7. 

too forcible, § 8. 

Repetition, (conducive co^ 

perspicuity,) p. iii. ch. i 

§2. 

Rhetoric, <w^ in ^^ater 
repute among 4^ Ab- 
cieats,) Introd. $ 3, 4. 

Rhetorician (art of, practi- 



sed by a wise mui oa 
himself,) p. ii. ch. i. § 2. 

Sermons, (common-place,) 

p. iii. ch. 3. §2. 
Sequence, (physical and lo- 
gical,) p. i. ch. ii. § 3. 
Sign, p. i. ch. ii. § 3. 
Simile, p. iii. ch. ii. § 3. 
Sound, (imitative,) p. iii 

ch. ii. § 5.. 
Speaking, (distinguished 

from Reading,) p. it. ch. 

i. § 3. and ch. iii. § 1. 
Subjects, (for learners,) lo* 

trod. § 5. 
Substantives, (excessive um 

of,) p. iii. ch. ii § 9. 
Suggestive (Style,) p. iii 
^ ch. ii. § 8. 

S^^pathy, (reflex,) p. iw 
V^iu.§8. 

Tautology>s,'»-<^>»-.!l'§2 
Technicidten.'^^P- "»-«»> 

»'.§^- . r !i 14 

Testimony, p. i ch. ». ^JJ^Tj^ 
Tiieological Style p. iiL * *" 

ii. §6. 
Tone, p. iv. ch. i. § 3, sotfli 

and cb. ii. f 2. 
Tradition p. i.cb. m, § 9. 
Tropea, p. iii ch. ii. f 3. 

Verbosity, p. iii. eh. ii, f 9 

Watvini: (a questioi,) p. 
ch. iii. § 4. 
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